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REVOLUTIONS  OF  RACE. 


Revolutions  i?i  Enrjlish  Historij.  1  Vol.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
London  :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1859. 


From  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus,  doMii  to  the  times  of 
Macliiavel  and  Giannone,  of  Comines  and  Davila,  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  of  ^[iiller,  Hegel,  and  Heereii,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  lengthy  and  learned  disquisitions  on  the  many  ways  in 
which  history  may  be  most  fittingly  written.  Precepts,  illustrated 
by  the  practice  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  times,  exist  in 
tolerable  abundance,  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  this  or 
that  style,  or  of  this  or  that  peculiar  mode  of  treating  historical 
subjects. 

On  topics  of  this  kind  it  is  neither  our  intention  nor  our 
business  to  dwell  at  any  length  ;  for  we  hold  that  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  critics,  the  writers  of  history  ^yi\l  follow  pretty 
much  their  omti  bent  and  genius,  and  adopt  the  style  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  historical  topics  most  conformable  to  their  o^vn  peculiar 
news.  Chauteaubriand  has  said,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
dissertations  on  history,  that  each  historical  manner  has  its  omti 
advantages,  prorided  it  is  based  on  truth  and  naturalness. 

Toute  marmre  est  bonne  pourvu  qiC  elle  soif  vraky^  are  his  very 
words;  and  the  author  of  the  Etudes  JUstoriqiies^^  himself  some¬ 
times  excelled  in  the  sententious  shde,  sometimes  in  the  florid, 
sometimes  in  the  pathetic,  occasionally  in  the  philosophical,  and 
almost  uniformly  in  the  picturesque  mode  of  writing  history.  In 
whatever  manner,  however,  histoi3"  may  be  Muitten,  if  it  possess 
the  basis  of  truth,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  must  he  equally 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  speculations  of  the  philosopher, 
the  monitions  of  the  preacher,  and  the  disquisitions  of  the 
moralist,  are  shaped  and  pointed  by  historical  examples ;  and 
dramatists  and  essapsts  have^au’a]^  draMii  their  best  characters. 
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if  not  upon  history,  at  least  after  historical  models.  The  greatest 
orator  among  the  Romans — who,  had  he  dedicated  himself  wholly 
to  the  writing  history,  instead  of  to  the  labours  of  an  advocate 
and  a  public  man,  would  have  excelled  as  an  annalist — has  told  us 
that  Uistoria  qiioque  modo  scripta  placet ;  and  the  renewed 
pleasure  \NTth  which  we  recur  to  the  pages  of  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus,  of  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu, — of  our  own  Ilume, 
Gibbon,  and  Robertson, — and  of  Ancillon,  Guizot,  Thierry',  and 
Ileeren,  among  the  French  and  Germans, — proves  the -truth  of 
Cicero’s  remarks. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  narratives  of  facts,  sacred,  cml,  political, 
military-,  literary,  and  social,  that  have  an  interest  for  readers. 
Though  this  general  history  may^  occasionally^  be  wanting  in  the 
thrilling  interest  of  the  recital  of  a  siege,  or  a  battle, — of  a  great 
conspiracy,  or  a  lengthened  campaign,  or  of  the  particular  histoiy 
of  a  great  captain  or  a  particular  ruler, — yet  is  it  infinitely  more 
varied  in  its  incidents,  and  much  larger  in  its  scope.  Few  w-ill 
deny  the  absorbing  interest  w-ith  which  they"  have  read  Voltaire’s 
liife  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  or  Peter  the  Great ;  or  Southey’s  Life 
of  Nelson ;  all  three  of  which  volumes  fonn  portions  of  the 
general  history"  of  Europe,  as  well  as  special  biographies  of  the 
gi'cat  men  named.  But  these  works,  admirable  in  their  way,  are 
necessarily  more  limited  in  their  purpose  than  general  histories, 
taking  a  larger  and  nobler  survey".  The  aim  of  the  general 
historian  is  greatly  ^\-ider,  and  on  the  w-hole  more  comprehensive 
and  useful,  than  that  of  the  annalist  of  a  particular  time,  or  man, 
or  of  a  particular  era  and  epoch.  The  range  of  Gibbon  was,  no 
doubt,  most  expansive,  comprehending  the  histories  of  many 
centuries, — of  many"  people,  differing  in  races,  creeds,  customs, 
laws,  and  habitudes.  Yet  the  range  of  Montesquieu,  though  not 
so  voluminous  a  wTiter,  was  still  more  extensive  and  exclusive 
than  that  of  Gibbon.  In  his  ‘‘  Spirit  of  Laws” — the  fruit  of 
twenty-two  years’  study,  meditation,  reficction,  reading,  travel,  and 
worldly  experience — the  eloquent  President  a  Morticr^*  of  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  has  generalized  the  history"  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world  in  a  spirit  never  antecedently  attempted 
in  France,  and  never  till  our  day  attempted  in  England. 

In  Germany-,  indeed,  vrithin  the  last  half  century-,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  generalize  the  results  of  histoiy. 
But  these  attempts  have  been  rarely  successful,  because  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  men  possessed  of  infinitely  more  fancy  and  Icamiu- 
than  common  sense,  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  deep  reflective  and 
meditative  powers.  Varied  attainments,  much  acquired  know¬ 
ledge,  and  felicitous  power  of  expression,  are  possessed  by  many 
historians  among  the  ci\-ilizod  nations.  But  how  few  among  the 
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number  have  the  reflective  power,  the  solid  judgment,  the 
penetrating  \Ndsdom  which  enable  a  writer  to  trace  cause  and 
^,^ects — to  show  whence  the  great  changes  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  come,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Doctor  Vaughan, 
“  whither  they  have  tended/’  To  do  all  this  must  necessarily  have 
bam  a  work  not  merely  of  great  research  and  careful  labour,  but 
of  da'p  pondering,  and  long  and  patient  reflection.  Not  only 
must  facts  and  authorities,  in  reference  to  England,  have  been 
weighed  and  wdnnowed,  but  the  contemporary  histor}^  of  Europe 
and  the  world  must  have  been  carefully  examined  and  surveyed. 
The  capacity  to  weigh  and  balance  domestic  testimony,  thereby 
arrinng  at  a  calm  and  just  judgment,  is  a  rare  gift  not  frequently 
vouchsafed.  How  much  rarer  is  the  gift — how  much  wider  the 
attainments  of  scholarship,  judgment  and  impartiality,  which 
enable  a  writer  to  weigh  and  balance  the  testimony  of  enlightened 
Europe,  in  reference  to  his  own  country. 

Our  readers  are  as  well  acquainted  as  ourselves  vdth  the  long 
historical  studies  and  labours  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  It  has  not  been, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  merely  the  “  vifjinti  annorum 
lifcubrationes^^  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  dedicated  to  historical 
studies  and  to  history.  For  at  least  double  the  period,  if  not 
more,  and  from  his  early  youth.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  been  toiling 
in  this  held,  and  now  comes  the  ripe  and  full  harvest,  among  the 
produce  of  which  the  volume  before  us  may  bo  proudly  pointed 
to.  The  mere  literary  labour  of  writing  such  a  work  as  this, 
regard  being  had  to  style  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  many  a  successful  author.  Yet  the  style,  though 
admirably  lucid  and  perspicuous, — though  abounding  in  strength 
and  beauty,  and  the  most  \dgorous  and  sinewy  Saxon,  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  the  least  troublesome  portion  of  the  Doctor’s  labours. 
It  is  in  the  examination  and  sifting  of  the  authorities,  in  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  testimony,  that  the  author  deserves 
the  largest  measure  of  credit.  In  citing  modern  authors,  he  has 
generally  examined  the  sources  adduced  in  support  of  their  state¬ 
ments,  following  the  maxim  of  the  greatest  of  lawyers  and  of 
legal  commentators,  melius  cst  pete  re  fontes  quam  sectari  rivulos*^ 
There  is  also  apparent  in  these  600  pages  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  large 
measure  of  independent  research,  and  the  largest  measure  of  in¬ 
dependent  thought,  conspicuously  marked  by  candour,  and  an 
absence  of  all  bigotry  or. fanaticism^  — 

Dr.  Vaughan  does  not  resemble  a  majority  of  our  best  historians, 
^ho  are  eminently  one  sided.  He  is  a  large  minded,  and  large 
hearted  man,  who  thinks  broadly.  He  is  not  sceptical,  sneering, 
and  urfair,  like  Hume  ;  he  is  not  papistical,  narrow,  and  bigoted, 
like  Lingard ;  he  is  not  hard  and  dry,  like  Brodie ;  or  labouredly 
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florid  or  artificial,  like  Macaulay :  but  he  is  uniformly  straightfor¬ 
ward,  natural,  and  strong ;  distinguished  by  good  sense  and 
industiy,  by  a  keen  and  penetrating  insight  into  the  springs  and 
motives  of  human  actions,  and  by  a  wholesome  kindliness  and 
charity  for  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  our  common  nature. 
In  this  respect  he  also  resembles  ^lontesquieu,  and  some  of 
those  Gennan  historical  writers  who  have  written  in  a  Christian, 
kindly,  and  catholic  sj)irit.  AVe  use  the  word  catholic  is  opposition 
to  Roman  Catholic  ;  for  Rossuet,  be  it  said  in  passing,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  s])lendour  of  his  diction,  and  the  majestic  niareli  of 
his  sounding  periods,  is  always  the  archiepiscopal  Magnifico — the 
high-priest  and  churchman,  whose  will  ought  to  be  the  law  and 
the  projdiets,  and  whose  mere  imprimatur  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  from  weak  and  fallible  human  reason. 
In  exhibiting  this  kindly  Christian  and  truly  catholic  spirit,  l)r. 
Vaughan  does  not  allow  his  conscience  for  an  instant  to  slumber. 
The  moral  tendency  of  history  is  always  before  him,  and  he  never 
seeks  to  materialize  it.  In  every  ])age  in  which  it  becomes  a  duty, 
he  denounces  hypocrisy^,  fiilse  pretences,  abuses,  and  malversa¬ 
tions  of  office,  and  that  high-handed  and  irresponsible  exercise  of 
authority  which  leads  to  the  ruin  of  monarchies  and  to  the  niiseiy 
of  subjects.  He  writes  neither  for  nor  against  prince,  or  priest,  or 
})eople,  but  in  the  interests  of  humanity  he  tells  the  truth  to  all, 
without  gall  or  bitterness,  without  respect  to  rank,  to  office,  or  to 
person. 

The  narrative  before  us  is  not  described  as  a  history  of  England, 
yet  it  is  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  for  wiiich  all  such  histories 
have  been  ])rofessedl\'  w  ritten.  English  history,  no  doubt,  em¬ 
braces  much  in  common  with  the  history  of  Europe,  but  more 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  itself.  The  question  to  w  hicli  Dr. 
V aughan's  w  ork,  is  designed  to  present  an  answTr  is — ^AVhat  is  it 
that  has  made  England  to  be  England  ?  His  object  is  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  satisfactory  conclusions  in  relation  to  this  question,  by  a 
road  more  direct  than  is  usually  travelled.  Our  fast  and  fussy, 
if  not  ahvays  our  really  busy^  age,  needs  some  assistance  of  this 
nature.  But  wdiile  Hr.  Vaughan  properly  appreciates  directness 
and  compression,  he  is  also  alive  to  the  necessity  of  thoroughness, 
and  has  no  desire  to  pabn  off  a  specious  superficiality  on  his  less 
informed  readers.  He  properl v  explains  the  sense  in  wdiicli  he 
uses  the  w^ord  revolution.  By  that  term  it  is  meant  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  great  phases  of  change  in  our  history^,  due  place  being 
assigned  to  the  great  cause  in  regard  to  each  of  them.  Dr. 
Vaughan  remarks  that,  dow  n  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turv,  change  among  us  conies  mainly'  from  the  conflict  of  race. 
Under  the  Tudors,  he  contends,  the  great  principle  of  revolutioB 
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is  religion ;  whilst  under  the  Stuarts  he  shows  that  principle  gives 
place  to  the  principles  of  government.  Many  incidental  and 
collateral  causes  contribute,  doubtless,  to  corroborate  and  strengthen 
these  leading  causes  of  action  ;  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  through 
their  respective  periods,  these  causes  are  felt  to  be  leading  causes, 
and  the  effects  that  flow  from  them  are  all  more  or  less  impressed 
oil  history.  This  theory  of  the  author  is  substantially,  and  in 
the  main,  if  not  to  the  absolute  letter,  true ;  and  it  may  be  also 
conceded  to  him,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  nature  since  the 
revolution  of  1688,  no  single  cause  has  acquired  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  great  and  cardinal  causes  which  we  have  named,  and  on 
which  he  bases  his  reasoning. 

Dr.  Vaughan’s  first  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  to  the  pre-historic  period.  On  this  period  he  hap¬ 
pily  and  truly  remarks,  that  rude  nations  do  not  write  histories, 
and  it  is  not  until  they  have  cast  off  their  rudeness  that  civilized 
nations  begin  to  write  histories  for  them.  On  Phoenician  history, 
and  the  Greek  testimony  towards  it,  there  is  little  new  to  tell. 
Yet  it  is  strange,  and  it  is  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  remarked 
by  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  the  strip  of  the  coast  of  Syria  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Phoenicia,  did  not  measure  much  more  than  a 
huiidi’ed  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  not,  however,  extent  of  territory,  nor  boundless  command  of 
coasts  or  mainlands  that  give  to  a  people  power  and  dominion ;  but 
the  skill,  the  energy,  the  enterprize,  and  the  ability  to  discover 
and  to  use  the  advantages  conferred  by  God  and  by  nature. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  in  speaking  of  the  races  of  ancient  Britain, 
ill  liis  first  chapter.  Dr.  Vaughan  allows  too  great  an  authority  to 
the  name  of  Ceesar.  Caesar,  no  doubt  says,  in  one  part  of  his 
“Commentaries,”  that  the  people  of  Kent  were  an  immigrant 
race  fi’om  Belgic  Gaul,  a  fact  which  he  learned  from  the  Belgians 
themselves,  and  which  was  confirmed  on  his  first  and  second 
invasions.  But  elsewhere,  in  his  short  and  succinct  manner,  he 
shows  that  the  Gauls,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Druids, 
were  descended  from  Pluto.  GalU  se  omnes  ah  Dife  patre  prog- 
nafos  prcvdicant*  The  truth,  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  Com¬ 
mentaries,  under  a  modest  guise,  were  written  \nth  a  view  to 
perpetuate  Caesar’s  personal  renown,  and  to  prove  to  the  Homan 
people  that  this  great  general  was -enabled  to  conquer,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  a  people  who  had  more  than  once  worsted  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  were,  deemed  in^'incible.  Of  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  Celts,  Caesar,  though  in  many  respects  a 
learned,  and  in  all  respects  an  accomplished  and  able  man,  knew 


*  Caesar’s  “  Commentaries,”  De  Bel.  Gall.  lib.  vi. 
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little,  and  he  therefore  did  wisely  in  not  sajing  much.  The  people 
who  inhabited  Gaul,  he  tells  us,  assumed  of  themselves  the  name 
of  Celt(By  w’hile  the  Romans  called  them  Gauls.*  Rut  it  is 
probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  the  general  and  conqueror  was 
not  aw’are  that  the  tw’o  names  were  identical,  and  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  country,  for  the  W’ords  CeUcB  and  Gauls  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  thing  or  idea,  and  signified  powerful  and  valiant. 

Dr.  Vaughan  does  not  waste  unnecessary  labour  in  entering 
into  a  learned  disquisition  as  to  the  Piets  and  Scots.  Much 
erudition  and  more  conjectural  criticism  is  bestowed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  our  owui  inimitable  Camden  f,  and  by  the  learned 
Breton  Abbe  Paul  Pezron.  But  these  disquisitions,  ahvavs 
ingenious,  are  often  also  fanciful,  not  to  say  fantastical ;  and  it  is 
wtU  for  the  sober  historian  to  eschew  such  themes,  w^hich  often 
lead  to  bitter  controversies.  It  is  enough  to  hold,  wuth  Dr. 
Vaughan,  that  from  the  remains  of  their  language,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  the  most  reasonable,  and  now  the  most 
general  opinion  is,  “  that  the  Piets  were  from  the  common  Celtic 
stock,  and  for  the  most  part  Britons.’^  The  Gaelic  tongue.  Dr. 
Vaughan  holds  not  to  be  British,  but  it  has,  says  he,  ‘‘  affinities 
wdtli  the  Irish.’’  He  might  have  said  many  affinities. 

‘‘  The  w’ord  Aher  in  Welsh,  he  remarks,  as  in  old  British,  denotes 
the  estuary  of  a  river,  or  any  inlet  of  w\aters.  The  w^ord  Inver,  in 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  has  the  same  meaning.  The  Avord  Aher  is  so  used, 
as  a  prelace  to  names  of  places,  along  a  line  extending  from  South 
AVales  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  marking  off  a  territory  to  the  right 
of  that  line,  which  is  pervaded  by  the  British  tongue  and  race.  The  word 
I?ivcr  is  commonly  used  for  the  same  purpose,  through  the  Highlands 
to  the  left  of  that  line,  bespeaking  the  prevalence  there  of  a  tongue 
and  race  which  are  rather  Irish  than  British.  Tims  while  the  British 
tongue  sounds  along  from  Aberystwyth  to  Aberdeen,  the  Gaelic  makes 
itself  heard  from  Inverary  to  Inverness.” 

All  tlieso  disquisitions  touching  the  Piets  and  the  Welsh,  the 
Cimri  or  the  Cymry,  the  Belgev  or  the  Irish  Firholgs,  are  now 
more  curious  than  profitable,  and  Dr.  Vaughan  but  glances  at  the 
subject  suggestively.  To  speak  truly,  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  of,  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
tcrritoiy'  occupied  by,  these  tribes.  Pezron  indeed  holds  that  the 
CeUvB  w’ere  called  Cimhrians  or  Chmnerians  before  they  bore  any 
other  names.  The  w^ord  Chnhri,  he  holds,  is  taken  from  the 
Latin  Cimber,  and  this  last,  he  argues,  is  derived  from  Kimbcr  or 
Kemper,  w’hich  signifies  a  warrior  in  Celtic. 

♦  Qui  ipsonim  linqiia  Celta)  nostra  Galli  appellantur,  are  his  w’ords. — Vide 
Cffisar,  Commentaries,  lib.  i. 

t  See  Camden  Antiq.,  fol.  edit.  p.  341. 
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The  point  from  which  Caesar*  is  supposed  to  have  embarked  for 
I^ritain  is  the  haven  of  Wissant,  or  Witsand  (Dr.  Vaughan  calls 
it  AVissen),  distant  about  seven  miles  from  Marquise.  The  little 
port,  now  much  choked  ^v^th  sand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Itm  Portns  of  the  Romans.  The  second  invasion  of  Caesar  is 
thus  graphically  described  : — 

Before  leaving  Gaul  for  the  winter,  Ca}sar  had  assigned  to  his 
army  its  occupation  during  that  interval,  and  liad  given  especial  in¬ 
struction  that  a  large  number  of  transports  and  galleys,  that  had  been 
recently  brought,  sliould  be  placed  at  his  service  without  delay.  On 
his  return  from  Italy,  in  the  spring,  he  found  that  the  different  har- 
Ixnirs  between  Ostend  and  Boulogne  were  prepared  to  supply  him 
with  more  than  six  hundred  vessels,  besides  twenty-eight  galleys. 

“  These  transports  had  been  all  built  for  the  occasion.  They  were 
now  launched,  and  concentrated  on  the  point  wliere  the  five  legions 
destined  for  this  second  invasion  of  Britain  had  been  assembled.  But 
during  the  first  five-and-twenty  days  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from 
the  north.  Towards  sunset,  on  the  first  fiivourable  day,  this  midtitude 
of  vessels  put  to  sea,  darkening  its  surface  for  some  miles  in  breadth 
and  distance,  as  they  floated  off  towards  Britain. 

“  On  the  break  of  day  they  found  themselves  drifted  by  the  tide 
and  by  a  westerly  wind  considerably  beyond  tlieir  intended  point  of 
landing.  By  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they 
appear  to  have  retraced  their  way  to  the  entrance  of  Sandwich  Haven, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Stour  ;  the  spot  now  known  as  Pegwell 
Bay.” 

The  subsequent  landing,  under  Plautius  and  Claudius,  took 
place  at  Richborough,  where  there  now  exists  an  old  castle  and 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  towui.  This  was  the  famous 
Portm  llutqnensis  of  the  Romans;  from  whence,  according  to 
Juvenal,  British  oysters  were  exported  to  Rome.  It  is  mentioned 
three  or  four  times  at  considerable  length  by  Camden. 

In  speaking  of  the  government  of  Julius  Agricola,  who  had  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquests  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth,  Dr.  Vaughan  makes  a  remark  to  which  recent  events 
give  a  peculiar  interest : — 

“  In  one  res2)ect,”  he  says,  “  his  (Ceesar’s)  campaign  was  a  novelty  in 
British  warfare.  The  fleet  of  the  Romans  on  the  sea  co-operated  with 
the  army  on  the  land,  carrying  stores,  making  descents  on  the  coasts, 
and  otherwise  aidingrthe  plans  of  the- general.” 

It  ^rill  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  this  has  been 
the  employTuent  and  special  business  of  the  French  fleet,  \rithin 
the  last  three  months,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 
Troops,  horses,  forage,  victuals,  and  munitions  of  war,  were  carried 
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by  the  French  fleet  from  Marseilles  and  Toulon  to  Genoa,  Leg¬ 
horn,  CiWta  Vecchia,  and  Rimini. 

Where  conquest  and  colonization  were  possible,  the  aim  of  the 
Roman  was  to  conquer  and  to  colonize ;  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Roman  anny  were  allowed  to  be  gainers  by  any  successful  expc^n- 
inent  of  this  nature.  In  regions  which  had  been  comparatively 
desert  and  barbarous,  it  therefore  happened,  that  opulent  cities 
made  their  appearance,  in  which  the  arts  and  reflnements  of 
Rome  became  suddenly  naturalized.  Such  were  the  early  histones 
of  Caerloii  and  Lincoln,  of  Chester  and  York. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  colonies  came  the  municipal  cities. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  places  were,  to  a  large  extent,  Roman 
citizens,  enacting  their  oAm  laws  and  possessing  their  o^^^l  magis¬ 
trates.  York  and  Yerulam  were,  however,  the  only  municqm*  in 
Great  Rritain  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  cities  possessing  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  names  of  the  chief  Roman  colonies 
existing  at  this  early  period  were,  Richborough,  London,  Col¬ 
chester,  Rath,  Caerlon,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Chester. 

In  common  with  most  of  our  antiquarians.  Dr.  Yaughan  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Druids  had,  ^^dth  all  the  sacred  castes  of  the  East, 
their  secret  and  their  open  doctrine.  A\niat  the  })reeise  tenets  of 
the  Druids  were,  must  be  now,  in  a  great  degree,  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  “  It  is  probable,’’  says  Dr.  Yaughan,  and  in  this  he  is 
borne  out  by  some  of  our  earliest  writers,  ‘‘  that  they  embraced 
traditionary  conceptions  of  a  philosophic  and  religious  nature, 
much  more  elevated  than  the  doctrine  taught  to  the  people.” 

The  Romans  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  mineral  trea¬ 
sures  of  our  countrv.  Thev  burnt  coals  on  the  banks  of  the  Tnie 
and  elsewhere ;  they  amassed  large  wealth  by  working  the  iron, 
lead,  tin,  and  co])per  mines,  and  fiilse  hopes  were  sometimes  raised 
by  their  coming  upon  a  vein  of  silver  and  even  upon  gold.  Their 
principal  iron-works  were  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  iron  is 
still  a  staple,  and  in  the  weald  country  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  After 
they  had  been  some  time  in  Rritain,  the  design  of  the  Romans 
appears  to  have  been,  as  Dr.  Yaughan  ha])pily  remarks,  to  impart 
such  a  spirit  and  complexion  to  the  educated  life  of  every  com¬ 
munity  subject  to  the  sway  of  Rome,  as  should  be  favourable  to 
that  sway.  The  Rritish  youth  studied  the  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Rome,  and  became  familiar  with  science  and  art. 

Gildas  speaks  of  the  native  tongue  as  having  become  obsolete. 
Rut,  as  is  remarked  by  our  author,  this  statement  must  be  received 
w4th  hesitation,  for  the  Latin  tongue  never  rooted  itself  among  the 
Rritons  as  it  did  among  the  Gauls.  Rrittany  was  the  only  pro- 
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uncc  in  Romanized  Gaul  that  retained  the  Celtic  tongue ;  and  in 
hrittany,  where  the  language  in  great  part  still  survives,  it  was 
at  tirst  preserved  through  the  iiiHuenco  of  settlers  from  this 

country. 

Most  readers  of  history  are  aware  that  Ciesar’s  account  of  the 
domestic  habits  and  morals  of  the  Britons  is  by  no  means  tiattering. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  Ca\sar  had  such  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Britons  as  to  warrant  him  in  making  this  assertion. 
As  the  author  of  the  “Revolutions  of  History"’  states,  he  could 
only  have  made  such  a  report  from  hearsay.  From  more  than 
one  passage  of  Dion,  Strabo,  and  Blutarch,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Caesar  knew  as  little,  or  even  less,  of  Great  Britain 
than  the  first  Napoleon,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after¬ 
wards.  Lucan,  indeed,  tells  us  he  left  the  island  in  hot  haste. 

“  Territa  queeaitis  ostendit  terga  BrifauninJ^ 

That  our  people  were  in  a  rude  and  rough  state  half  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  as  the 
author  before  us  pertinently  remarks,  “  Chastity  in  women  is 
in  general  rigorously  exacted  by  men  in  rude  states  of  society, 
hiven  amongst  barbarians  there  are  natural  instincts  which  ope¬ 
rate  as  powerful  safeguards,  especially  in  a  latitude  like  ours."’ 

In  the  summary  which  Dr.  Vaughan  gives  of  the  Roman  do¬ 
minion  in  this  country,  he  is  singularly  happy  and  lucid,  both  in 
thought  and  style.  He  shows  ^vith  great  felicity  the  course  of 
change  for  the  better  and  the  worse  which  came  upon  Britain 
through  the  ascendancy  of  the  Romans.  On  the  whole,  he  tells 
us  truly,  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Roman-Britain  was  fair 
and  im])osing  on  its  surface,  but  hollow  beneath  ;  for  corruption 
in  Rome  never  failed  to  become  the  parent  of  corruption  in  all  its 
dependencies. 

By  a  process  familiar  to  feeble,  ^dcious,  and  despotic  rulers,  the 
fidelity,  the  courage,  and  the  national  spirit,  which  characterized 
our  countrymen,  became,  in  process  of  time,  impaired.  The  men 
of  substance  were  flattered,  baited  with  pleasure,  and  rendered 
harmless  by  such  means.  While  the  industrious  furnished  the 
conqueror  wdth  a  revenue,  the  adventurous  were  made  to  re¬ 
plenish  his  armies  in  distant  pro\dnces.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Rome.  Britain  was  used,  says  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  long  as  it  could 
be  used,  and  was  abandoned  when  it  could  be  used  no  longer. 

The  following  passage  is  appr-opriate,  eloquent,  and  true,  and 
generalizes,  in  a  few  words,  the  results  of  Roman  dominion. 

“  Tliere  is  a  majestic  unity,  and  scientific  grandeur  about  the  Roman 
law  and  its  administrations  which  is  apt  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
of  some  men.  The  fault  we  find  wnth  the  Roman  civilization  is,  that 
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it  gave  the  mind  to  no  object  of  public  interest,  and  so  did  nothing  to 
ensure  that  progress  of  thought,  and  that  development  of  moral  feel- 
ing,  on  which  all  true  civilization  must  rest.  In  judging  concerning 
civilization,  we  have  to  look  first  to  the  individual  man,  and  to  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue  possible  to  him  ;  and  we  have  then 
to  look  to  what  society  would  be  where  all  should  be  thus  enlightened 
and  thus  moral.  In  pursuing  this  track  of  thought,  the  immediate 
efiect  must  be  to  feel  how  far  the  most  civilized  communities  are  from 
being  really  civilized.  Nevertheless,  here  is  the  true  conception  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  real  in  the  measure  in  which  it  ensures  intelligence 
and  virtue  to  society,  by  ensuring  it  to  the  individuals  of  whom 
society  is  composed.  It  presents  man  at  his  best.  All  social  ten¬ 
dencies  are  good  but  as  they  work  towards  this  result. 

“  Tried  by  this  test,  the  Eoman  civilization  is  lamentably  wanting. 
Over  persons  and  over  provinces,  over  its  great  world,  its  tendencies 
were  to  depress  thought  to  one  dead  level,  to  shut  in  virtue  to  one 
dull  routine, — to  dwarf  and  deform  humanity,  rather  than  to  elevate 
and  perfect  it.  It  told  men  they  were  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell,  to  get 
gain,  and  to  enjoy  on  any  scale.  If  more  intellectually  disposed,  they 
might  study  antiquities,  speculate  in  philosophy,  become  artists  or 
poets  ;  but  they  must  not  presume  to  know  an}i;hing  about  State 
matters  ;  they  must  have  no  country — no  dreams  about  patriotism  or 
liberty.  They  must  accept  the  imperial  wisdom  as  always  infallible, 
and  never  venture  to  question  any  of  its  proceedings.  All  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  their  nature  must  exist  only  to  be  checked,  subdued, 
and  to  produce  that  sense  of  stifled  nature,  of  heart-sickness,  which  a 
generous  man  so  suffering  can  alone  comprehend.  Nor  was  escape 
possible,  except  by  flying  to  the  outposts  of  barbarism,  and  conforming 
to  a  life  worse  than  death.  Tlie  sphere  of  this  deadly  pressure  was 
not  that  of  a  nation  only.  It  embraced  the  \vorld.  It  clutched  its 
victims  everywhere.  Overshadowed  by  such  a  power,  even  the  things 
w'hich  were  told  that  they  might  live,  could  not  live.  Despotism  is  a 
form  of  treason  against  humanity,  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
humanity  shall  never  serve  it  wdth  its  best.” 

This  is  admirable  widting,  as  well  as  sound  reasoning,  generous, 
wholesome  feehng,  and  pure  philosophy.  But  though  the  Britons 
suffered  from  contact  with  the  Romans,  they  were  not  to  become 
extinct  as  a  nation — they  were  not  to  decay.  The  spirit  of 
religion  and  of  poetry  remained  with  them,  and  there  underlay 
the  depths  of  their  “  heart  of  hearts’*  many  of  the  qualities,  and 
all  the  self-reliance,  necessary  to  true  greatness. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  in  a  note  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  Lord  Macaulay  greatly  underrates  the  British  and 
Saxon  periods  of  our  history.  This  is  an  opinion  now  almost 
unanimously  entertained  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
and  much  more  generally  expressed  than  some  years  ago.  Lord 
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Macaulay,  like  all  rhetoricians,  is  neither  safe  nor  sound  as  a 
historicai  guide,  though  a  man  of  immense  ability  and  more  than 
ordinary  learning.  One  is  reminded,  in  thinking  of  his  writings, 
of  the  saving  of  Plato,  that  rhetoric  is  but  a  voluptuar}^  art,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  suited  to  histor}\  Lord  Macaulay  too  often 
sacrifices  truth  to  the  balance  of  his  sentences,  and  the  point 
of  his  antithesis. 

In  Book  II.  Dr.  Vaughan  treats  of  the  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon 
histor}'.  He  states  that  Welsh  history  is  not  so  barren  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  though  it  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  history  cf  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  work  called  the  “Annals  of  Wales’’  is 
described  as  a  most  meagre  production.  Under  some  years  there 
is  no  entrv%  and  dowm  to  1066  the  average  of  each  year  does  not 
exceed  half  a  line.  After  the  “Annals  of  Wales,”  comes  Gildas. 
There  were  three  writers  of  the  name,  who  were  nearly  con¬ 
temporary.  The  author  of  the  well-knowm  historical  work  under 
the  name  of  Gildas,  was  a  man  of  Bangor,  in  North  Wales  (by  a 
printer’s  oiTor  it  appears  Bandon  in  this  volume).  According  to 
Leland,  this  is  the  most  ancient  of  British  historians ;  and  in  his 
own  day  he  was  suniamed  Sapiens,  or  the  Wise,  vrith  wonderfully 
little  appropriateness.  lie  was  thoroughly  Romanized  in  his 
tastes,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  brought  a  very  bad  temper 
to  the  work  of  disparaging  all,  whether  Britons,  Scots,  or  Saxons, 
who  did  not  think  like  himself. 

Of  Bede,  Dr.  Vaughan  speaks  with  respect.  That  he  laboured 
with  conscientious  integrity  is  admitted.  His  belief  in  miracles 
w  as  the  weakness  of  his  age,  and  does  not,  as  is  candidly  remarked 
ill  this  volume,  in  the  least  detract  from  his  credibility.  More 
valuable  than  Gildas  or  Bede  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  begins 
with  the  Roman  invasion,  and  descends  to  some  time  below  the 
Conquest.  The  volume  published  by  the  Record  Commissioners, 
in  1840,  entitled  “  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,” 
is  also  a  work  of  great  value.  It  contains  the  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  a  large  body  of  ecclesiastical  law,  affording  fre¬ 
quent  glimpses  into  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  time.  With 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  must  be  classed  “  Domesday  Book,”  with 
Ellis’s  introduction,  and  the  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters, 
edited  by  Kemble.  Among  the  Anglo-Norman  authorities  are, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  Roger  of  Iloveden,  Alured  of  Beverley,  and  Ingulf  of 
Croyland.  Of  the  character  and  value  of  these  writers.  Dr. 
^  aughan  gives  a  succinct  description,  so  short  and  pithy  that  it  is 
sure  to  dwell  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  truly  observes,  that 
in  the  men  who  write  upon  our  history  of  the  Conquest,  a  bias  is 
often  perceptible,  disposing  them  greatly  to  underrate  the  Saxon 
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nationality.  Nor,  as  he  justly  observ^es,  have  modem  writers  been 
always  sufficiently  on  their  p^uard  against  this  influence,  nor  always 
sufficiently  mindful  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  relation  to  British  and 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  these  vTiters  can  never  he  more  than  second¬ 
hand  authorities. 

The  third  chapter,  on  the  rise  of  the  English  Monarchy,  displays 
much  curious  reading  and  reflection.  The  reasons  why  Englaud 
was  not  designed  for  a  Heptarchy  are  thus  set  forth : — 

“  But  the  power  of  Egbert,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  pi*eJecessors,  and  gave  better  promise  of  continuance. 
With  him  the  title  of  Bretwakla  was  a  reality.  Experience  must 
often  have  suggested  that  this  subdivision  of  territory,  in  a  country 
wliich  left  no  one  state  any  strong  natural  means  of  defence  against 
another,  must  be  inseparable  from  much  inquietude  and  sutfering. 
Over  the  space  of  more  than  three  centuries,  the  same  evils  had  been 
constantly  arising  from  this  source.  The  history  of  the  Ileptarcliy 
had  been,  in  fact,  the  history  of  a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  In  time 
the  master  would  be  sure  to  come,  and  the  more  advanced  civilization 
of  Wessex,  together  with  its  closer  relation  to  the  Continent,  seemed 
clearly  to  point  to  that  kingdom  as  the  seat  of  the  future  sovereignty. 
Even  the  ravages  of  Danes,  while  they  tended  rather  to  distract  and 
weaken  the  several  States  than  to  unite  them,  operated  favourably  for 
W  essex,  inasmuch  as  they  fell  in  their  greatest  weight  upon  its 
rivals. 

“  But  beside  the  calamities  which  came  from  the  frequent  wars  of 
the  ditlerent  states  with  each  other,  there  were  others  hardly  less  con¬ 
siderable,  arising  from  the  custom  which  made  the  monarchy  in  all 
those  States  in  a  great  measure  elective.  The  successor  to  the  vacant 
throne  was  generally  sought  in  the  family  of  the  deceased  king.  But 
the  nearest  of  kin  did  not  always  succeed,  if  not  otherwise  eligible.” 

Dr.  Vaughan,  as  might  be  expected,  deals  with  the  military 
events  of  the  career  of  Alfred,  and  their  result.  F rom  the  years 
875  to  878,  pirates  possessed  themselves  of  AVareham  and  Exeter, 
whence  they  might  readily  descend  to  the  sea  vdth  such  spoil  as 
they  should  obtain.  Alfred  raised  a  fleet  to  oppose  them,  and 
wdth  this  fleet  the  naval  history  of  England  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  Dr.  Vaughan  thus  describes  the  proceedings  of  our 
great  monarch : — 

“  Alfred  built  or  collected  a  number  of  ships,  manned  them  witli 
brave  seamen,  and  by^  this  means  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  a 
Danish  fleet  which  had  l>een  driven  by  foul  weather  on  the  coast  of 
Dorset.  This  was  in  877.  The  armament  thus  scattered  or  aniiilii- 
lated  was  destined  for  the  relief  of  Exeter. 

“The  besieged,  seeing  no  chance  of  succour,  capitulated,  givin? 
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liostages  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities  in  Wessex.  But  reacliing 
('iloucester,  they  renewed  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

“  The  impoverished  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  all  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  prompted  the  banditti,  which  now  covered  the  land, 
to  explore  the  barren  homes  of  the  Welsh,  and  of  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
hut  that  })roved  a  bootless  errand.  The  last  etlort  made  at  this  crisis 
auMin'^t  these  sons  of  the  destroyer,  was  at  Kynwith,  where  a  feeble 
.garrison  resisted  a  vigorous  siege,  and  surprising  the  besiegers  in  a 
sally,  destroyed  more  than  a  thousand  of  them.  And  now  the  time 
had  come  in  which  the  high  spirit  of  the  Saxon  race  ajjpeared  to  have 
forsaken  them.  ^lany  tied  with  such  movables  as  they  could  take 
with  them  to  other  countries  ;  the  rest  seem  to  look  on  their  unhappy 
(Oiidition  as  a  destiny,  and  to  submit. 

“Popular  feeling  is  ever  liable  to  these  alternations.  Its  excesses 
in  (devation  and  de])rcssion  come  from  the  same  cause. 

“  To  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  many,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is 
natural  to  man.  Where  all  seem  to  obey,  it  is  hard  for  the  individual 
to  resist.  But  there  are  some  noble  natures  to  whom  such  sel/siis- 
tahumj  power  is  given,  and  can  hope  where  hope  seems  to  have 
foi*saken  all  besides.  Alfred  the  King  was  one  of  these.  lie  might 
have  gathered  his  staff  together,  and  have  found  high  inilittiry  service 
in  other  lands ;  or  he  might  have  journeyed  as  a  pilgrim  to  that  old 
Koine  on  whose  shrines  he  had  gazed  in  his  boyhood.  In  that  case, 
what  would  have  been  the  future  English  history  1  The  old  northern 
Kagaiiism  which  the  Saxon  had  abandoned  would  have  again  been 
ascendant.  The  religion  of  the  Cross  would  probably  have  ceased. 
The  liarbaric  customs  of  Scandinavia  would  have  found  a  new  home  in 
Kritain.  The  near  prospect  of  that  powerful  English  ^lonarchy 
towards  which  so  many  intluences  had  seemed  to  be  converging, 
would  have  vanished. 

“This  island  might  have  become,  and  have  long  continued,  the 
rendezvous  of  sea  kings — the  base  from  which  they  would  have  gone 
forth  to  spread  their  devastations,  superstitions,  and  barbarisms  over 
the  fairest  provinces  of  ^Europe. 

“Alfred  could  believe  this  was  not  to  be.  He  could  have  faith  in 
Cod.  To  prevent  such  calamity^  he  could  watch  his  last  watch,  offer 
his  last  prayer,  do  his  last  possible  deed.  It  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  thought  it  possible  that,  even  from  this  state  of  things,  there 
might  be  a  return,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  be  vigilant,  patient,  and 
ready.  The  selfish  did  not  rule  in  this  man,  but  the  humane,  the 
patriot,  and  the  religious,  and  lie  had  his  reward.  The  seeds  of  the 
coming  England  were  in  that  great  heart,  though  its  ground-spring  of 
action,  we  can  readily,  suppose,  was  a  simple  sense  of  duty.” 

There  is  much  curious  matter  in  this  volume,  as  to  Norwegian 
and  Danish  names  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  as  to 
how  the  blood  of  the  Northmen  became  the  dominant  blood  along 
the  whole  of  the  lowlands  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde. 
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But  on  these  matters,  however  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  we 
may  not  dwell  for  want  of  space.  On  Odin  and  Thor  worship 
there  is  also  curious  matter  which  will  repay  attention. 

The  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and  its  success,  are  fairly 
related ;  nor  is  the  recital  disfigured  by  one  illiberal  remark.  The 
change  which  Augustine  introduced,  however,  was  not  a  transition 
from  error  to  unmixed  truth.  Christianity  gave  to  the  Teutons  a 
priesthood  in  the  place  of  that  which  they  were  to  abandon,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  in  place  of  that  which  they  were  to  offer  no 
no  longer.  But  this  priesthood  diverged  from  its  primitive  model. 
How  Mariolatry  came  in  is  thus  told  : — 

“  The  humanity  of  Christ  was  to  the  Saxon  the  sum  of  all  teaching 
as  to  what  man  should  be.  It  was  also  to  him  a  manifestation  of  all 
lie  could  need  to  know,  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator. 
But  even  this  softened  presentation  of  the  Divine  through  the  human 
did  not  embrace  enough  of  the  descending  element  to  meet  all  the 
cravings  of  the  religious  spirit  :  hence  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. 
The  pity  of  woman  was  thought  to  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  entreaty 
than  the  pity  of  man,  even  that  of  the  best  of  men — of  the  One 
perfect  man.^^ 

The  rise  of  priestly  power  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  most 
])hilosophically  traced.  Dr.  Vaughan  shows,  how  in  Britain,  as 
everpvhere  else,  craft  came  to  be  very  largely  the  refuge  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  and  how  the  clergy,  speaking  always  in 
the  name  of  their  God,  were  disposed  to  magnify  their  office. 
Thefr  office,  in  truth,  was  the  instrument  by  which  they  might 
hope  to  protect  themselves  and  those  who  looked  up  to  them  as 
protectors.  Nor  was  the  policy  of  the  mediaeval  clergy  either  un¬ 
reasonable  or  insincere.  Mixed  motives  prompted  them  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  popular  faith  in  miracles.  Though  many  of 
the  clergy  must  have  been  aware  that  the  credulity  of  the  people 
was  often  grossly  abused,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  is 
stated  by  I)r.  Vaughan,  that  “  the  clergy  themselves  were  firm 
believers  in  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Church.’’ 

Dr.  Vaughan  exposes  the  fi'ee  uses  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  in  common  wdth  their  order  over  Europe,  of  the  Confes¬ 
sional.  Documents,  he  declares,  are  existing,  to  show  that  not 
only  the  common  sins  of  the  people,  but  that  all  the  secret  and 
imaginary'  forms  of  vice  had  been  reduced  to  a  system,  that  the 
confessor  might  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  his 
office.  Secrets  belonging  to  personal,  to  family,  and  to  all  his¬ 
tory,  were,  as  our  author  states,  thus  laid  open,  and  vices  which 
had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  the  penitent  w^re  made  familiar 
to  the  imagination  by  the  questions  of  the  priest.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  statement  read  the  chapter  De  Causis  Mortimi 
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Comipi^centicSy  in  the  “  TJieologia  Dogniatica'*  of  Dens,  or  the 
chapters  De  Abortu,  De  MuHlationey  De  Injuria  Stupri  et  Forni- 
cafionisy  De  Confessario  Stupraforis  aut  FornicatoriSy  de  Castitaie 
et  de  Speckbus  LuxurieBy  De  Circumstantia  Virginia 

tatisy  De  Incest Uy  De  Debit o  Conjugali  de  Causis  exquibus  licet 
uegare  Debitum  Conjugate  in  Dens,  and  he  will  find  that  Dr. 
Vaughan's  description  is  literally  true.  It  was  our  fate,  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  to  wade  thi'ough  eight  volumes  of  the  ‘‘  Theo- 
logia  Moralis  et  Dogniaticay*  and  various  chapters  in  four  or  five 
volumes  are  found  disfigured  by  the  most  abominable  obscenities. 
These  obscenities  are  imported  into  many  Roman  Catholic  works 
of  devotion  wiitten  in  English ;  and  in  the  “  Posey  of  Prayer," 
aud  other  works  written  in  the  vernacular  may  be  found  very 
nearly  as  much  obscenity  as  in  Peter  Dens,  Sanchez,  or  Saurez 
From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  moreover  inculcated  in  the 
human  Catholic  church,  that  without  confession  there  can  be  no 
absolution,  and  that  without  absolution  there  can  be  no  salvation. 

]^Iost  of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  were 
married  men,  as  they  who  search  on  the  subject  learn.  But 
we  were  not  aware,  till  we  had  seen  chapter  and  verse  for  it  in 
this  volume,  that  the  monks  had  wives  as  well  as  the  parochial 
priesthood.  The  monks  of  St.  Benedict  took  the  vow  of  chastity, 
but  the  monks  of  Wales  and  of  Iona  gave  no  such  pledge,  and 
often  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  to  marry. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  the  old  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  more 
graphically  told  than  in  the  book  before  us.  The  mutilation  of  a 
woman,  so  in  every  way  interesting,  and  the  death  of  the  king 
and  queen  a  few  days  after,  from  broken-heartedness  or  foul  play, 
are  the  deeds  of  the  priesthood  awakening  all  the  just  and  manly 
indignation  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  He  thus  speaks  of  tnem : — 

“  Such  deeds  could  sacerdotalism  perpetrate,  and  perpetrate  with 
impunity,  at  some  junctures  in  Anglo-Saxon  history.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  sliow  how  this  temper,  especially  allied  with  its  great 
coadjutor  monasticism,  could  make  void  all  the  great  principles  of 
natural  morality  whenever  the  interest  of  churchmen  might  be  served 
by  such  means.” 

It  ^ill  be  seen  from  the  extracts  we  have  hitherto  made,  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  shown  us  what  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Britain  wefe,  has  shown  us  the  revolutions  eflected  by  the 
sword,  and  the  effect  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Romans,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  religion,  and  on  social  life :  he  has  also,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  unfolded  to  us  the  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  traced 
the  rise  of  the  English  and  Danish  monarchies  with  consummate 
clearness  and  concinnity,  and  exhibited  to  us  also  the  effect  of 
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the  Saxon  and  Danish  conquests  on  the  distributions  of  race.  In 
going  over  the  immense  space  of  ground  with  the  firm,  measured, 
yet  rapid  strides  of  a  man  who  knows  his  main  road  thoroughlv, 
as  well  as  the  bye  and  bridle  paths,  it  is  plain  that  the  historian 
assigns  the  chiefest  importance  to  the  Saxon  settlement.  Tlie 
Doctor  has  evidently  con^rinced  himself,  and  it  seems  to  us  on 
the  best  testimony  which  the  nature  of  the  case  affords,  that  the 
Ibmian  conquest  did  not  veiy  profoundly  or  radically  affect  our 
manners  or  modes  of  thought.  It  is  possible,  and  probable,  we 
think,  that  this  conquest  affected  our  institutions  more  for  some 
centuries  than  Dr.  Vaughan  admits,  and  the  same  remark,  we 
think,  applies  to  the  NoiTuan  conquest,  which  is  ^riewed  by  this 
able  writer  in  no  favourable  aspect.  But  the  Roman  and  Norman 
invasions  had,  in  our  thinking,  deeper  influences  than  Dr.  Vaughan 
appears  disposed  to  allow ;  they  but  suspended  and  did  not  obli¬ 
terate  Anglo-Saxondom.  That  after  an  interval  re-appears  in  its 
proper  and  distinctive  type,  struggling  through  Norman  laws  of 
])olitv,  of  ci\'il  and  church  goveniment,  of  tenure,  of  feudality, 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  says,  ‘‘  we  see  piety 
without  ascetism,  faith  without  credulity,  the  noble  in  manhood 
elevated  in  all  things  by  the  pure  in  religion.’’  These  are  even 
now  the  characteristics  of  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
every  quarter  of  the  'world. 

Our  author  devotes  more  than  one  valuable  chapter  to  indus¬ 
trial  life  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  to  agriculture,  mining,  and 
handicraft  trades.  He  also  gives  a  summaiy  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  disquisitionizes  very  agreeably  on 
the  music,  poetry,  ballads,  prose  literature,  and  science  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathei's.  We  are  reminded  that  one  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  elder  raised  the  merchant  'who  had  made  three 
voyages  in  his  own  ship  to  the  rank  of  a  Thane. 

It  is  also  inferred,  from  wdiat  wt  have  stated,  that  the  author 
of  this  wnrk  entertains  no  extravagant  opinions  concerning  the 
Normans,  and  is  not  disposed  to  praise  them  beyond  their  de¬ 
serts.  lie  denies  that  the  origin  of  cliivalry  is  due  to  the 
Nonnans. 


‘‘The  notion  that  the  chivalry  of  Europe  ow’cs  its  origin  to  the 
Normans,  is  a  vride  conclusion  deduced  from  narrow^  premises.  Chival¬ 
rous,  no  doubt,  they  w'ere,  and  in  as  high  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  any  race 
south  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  ‘  Romance  of  Antar’  show’s  that  the  form 
of  culture  w’e  denote  by  that  term  widely  developed  itself  in  the  east 
long  befor(‘  it  became  observable  in  the  w’est.  The  haughty  Spaniard 
learnt  it  from  his  no  less  haughty  antagonist  the  ^loslem ;  and  tlie 
Christian  princes,  who  resolved  to  ])ossess  themselves  of  Palestine, 
found  the  model  of  their  sellisli  devotion  in  the  men  w  ho  w  ere  no  less 
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rt‘Solve(l  to  prosecute  their  ])retensions  on  that  point.  We  shouhl 
IK  it  have  had  a  Kichard  hail  there  not  heen  a  Saladin.  llie  genus 
(.»t’  it  may  l)e  found  widely  scattered,  and,  even  amongst  tlie  rudest 
ciri'iimstaiices,  give  it  form  and  pre-eminence.  The  Christian  element 
ill  European  chivalry  has  made  it  to  be  a  chivalry  of  its  own  order  : 
siiili,  thiui,  were  the  Normans  in  Normandy.  They  bore  no  good  will 
to  the  French,  though  they  were  obliged  to  learn  from  them.  AVace, 
the  Norman  poet,  makes  the  compieror  describe  them  as  proud,  liti- 
•aoiis,  and  hard  to  govern,  and  another  authority,  who  had  studied 
tlifir  character,  gives  us  their  good  and  evil,  by  describing  them 
cr.itty,  vindictive,  domineering,  eager  to  leave  their  country  for  the 
sake  of  greater  gain  abroaiL  Neither  prodigal,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  elocpience,  lovers  of  the  chase,  hawking,  horses,  arms,  and  beautiful 
attire  ;  in  short,  a  people  that  must  be  held  in  check  by  the  laws.’' 

The  following  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Norman  conquest, — 

“We  see,  then,  that  the  elfect  of  the  Norman  coinpiest  in  relation 
to  the  English  people  was  to  deprive  them  of  proiierty,  and  place, 
and  possessions,  and  of  political  existence.  Ihit  the  wrong  and  in¬ 
sult  lieaped  upon  them  did  not  convert  them  all  into  willing  slaves, 
last  down,  they  were  not  destroyed ;  nor  was  their  spirit  broken. 
We  see  this  in  part  in  the  defiance  of  wrong  by  individual  men,  and 
hy  small  bands  of  men,  but  much  more  in  that  wide  and  fervent  sym¬ 
pathy  which  the  career  of  such  men  is  seen  to  call  forth.  That  there 
were  men  in  those  days  disposed  to  resort  to  such  modes  of  life  is  not 
a  fact  of  much  historical  significance  ;  but  that  the  character  of  the 
men,  in  this  case,  should  be  such  as  it  is,  cud  that  the  whole  Saxon 
pepulation  should  have  become  so  outspoken  in  its  admiration  of  them — 
these  are  facts  which  the  historian  who  would  write  an  intelligible 
history  of  England  must  not  overlook.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  rude  and 
warlike  as  they  may  have  been,  had  much  to  do,  or  siqiposed  they 
liail,  ljuth  with  the  making  and  administration  of  law,  and  were  always 
distinguished  for  their  resjiect  for  law. 

“It  is  not  until  the  Norman  lawlessness  comes  in  that  some  of 
them  are  content  to  become  outlaws,  and  that  the  popular  feeling 
comes  to  be  everywhere  in  favoui’  of  such  men.” 

Ill  a  note  to  his  third  chapter  in  his  third  book.  Dr.  Vaughan 
adverts  to  Lord  Alacaulay’s  more  brilliant  than  just  eulogy  on  the 
Normans.  As  disciplined  and  tenacious  soldiers,  the  Normans, 
doubtless,  deserved  the  eulogium  bestowed  on  them.  The  Normans, 
as  Dr.  Vaughan  admits,  were  at  the  head  of  the  military  science 
of  tbeir  age*  but  in  scarcely  anything  else,  as  he  remarks ;  can 
they  be  said. to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  English;  in  many 
tilings  they  were  not  even  on  a  level  with  them. 

The  estimate  formed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  of  William  the  Conqueror 
1^  not  widely  different  from,  though  less  favourable  than  that  of 
llurke.  He  was  a  stem,  severe  man,  ambitious  and  avaricious, 
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who  knew  men  much  and  trusted  them  but  little.  His  strength, 
as  Dr.  Vaughan  observes,  “never  came  from  the  affection  of  those 
beneath  him,  but  from  a  stem  master}’  over  their  interests  and 
their  fears.”  Dr.  Vaughan’s  estimate  of  Lanfranc  is  not  as 
favourable  as  that  of  Burke :  while  the  Doctor  admits  that  his 
general  capacity  was  of  a  high  order,  he  feels  bound  to  say  that 
worldly  ^^’isdom  was  in  advance  of  his  piety,  and  that  he  could 
descend  to  artifice  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Burke,  on  the 
contrary,  estimates  Lanfraiic  as  a  man  of  great  learning  for  the 
times,  and  extraordinary  piety.  lie  also  asserts  he  was  never 
the  tool  or  follower  of  William,  who  raised  him  to  power. 

The  appended  observations  on  the  skill  of  the  Normans  in 
architecture  are  not  less  just  than  striking : — 

“  Their  skill  in  architecture,  even  before  the  conquest,  was  consider¬ 
able  ;  admiration  of  such  works  was  a  passion  with  them.  Belbre  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  adorned  their  country  with 
many  beautiful  edifices  in  that  bold,  masculine,  Iiomanesque  style 
which  they  had  adopted.  When  William  meditated  the  compiest  of 
England,  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  the  nobles  who  did  them 
homag(*,  had  learnt  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  cover  their 
respective  territories  with  such  monuments  of  their  ojiulence  or  taste. 
Castles,  city  fortifications,  churches,  monasteries,  every wliere  bespoke 
the  interest  of  the  nice  in  such  Avorks.  The  effect  of  taste  in  this 
form  soon  became  even  more  conspicuous  in  England  than  it  had 
been  in  Normandy.  Norman  architecture  occupies  a  middle  ground 
between  the  Boman  and  the  Gothic.  It  embraces  much  of  the  soli¬ 
dity  and  gravity  of  the  former  style,  with  something  of  the  lightness 
and  flexibilitv  of  the  latter.  It  retains  the  arcli,  but  uses  that  element 
and  every  other  with  a  license  of  its  own.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  some  of  the  domestic  examples  of  this  style  of 
building.” 

In  one  point,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  Dr. 
Vaughan  in  his  estimate  of  Norman  architecture.  He  says  that 
the  Norman  intellect  had  realized  little  in  Nonnandy  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  to  realize  in  England.  This  is  literally 
true  of  Nonnandy  Proper — comprising  Higher  and  Lower 
Nonnandy — in  which  the  best  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  built 
by  the  English  in  the  Saxon,  or,  what  Dr.  Vaughan  would  call, 
the  “  Early  English  style.”  But  in  Brittany,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  admirable,  how  exquisitely  graceful,  yet  how  solemn  and 
suited  to  religious  feeling,  is  the  ecclesiastical  architecture !  Had 
the  Normans  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of  these  graceful 
structures,  or  are  they  wholly  the  work  of  the  Celts  ?  If  so, 
why  is  it  that  we  find  no  such  edifices  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  where  the  Celts  abided  ? 
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The  Xorman  Conquest  had  now  made  England  no  longer  in¬ 
sular.  She  became  a  constitutional  power,  participating  in  all  the 
questions  affecting  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  though  the  Xomian 
is  about  to  disappear  in  the  Englishman,  the  Englishman  is  not 
about  to  disappear  in  the  Xonnan,  for  the  oldest  dwellers  on  the 
soil  have  proved  to  he  the  strongest. 

In  the  reign  of  our  first  llenrvs  and  Edwards  there  were 
maiiv  impediments  to  trade  from  unwise  legislation,  and  English 
luoivbants  looked  ^^^th  jealousy  on  the  favour  shown  to  foreigners, 
j^ut,  nevertheless,  the  merchants  of  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence', 
Pisa,  and  Lucca  were  the  traders  through  whom  we  became 
possessed  of  the  natural  and  artificial  products  ol  the  East.  Dr. 
Vaughan  quotes  Anderson’s  “  Commerce  ”  to  prove  that  the 
Peruebi,  the  Scali,  the  Friscobaldi,  the  Ballardi,  the  Keisardi,  and 
the  Bardi  were  among  the  names  of  different  Italian  companies 
or  bouses  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dr.  Vaughan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  weavers,  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  and  of  the  relation 
of  these  Companies  and  monopolies  to  the  Govenmient.  lie  shows 
how  the  Phiglish  became  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  how,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  began  to  conduct  their  own  traffic  in  their 
own  ships  in  the  ^lediterranean.  Canning,  of  Bristol,  and  many 
merchants  of  large  wealth  in  London,  vied  with  the  noble  and 
princely.  Among  Canning’s  ships  was  one  of  nine  hundred  tons. 

In  1425  a  law  was  passed,  granting  a  general  permission  to  ex¬ 
port  corn,  Avith  two  restrictions  only, — it  was  not  to  be  sent  to  the 
country  of  an  enemy  in  the  time  of  war,  and  it  might  be  stayed  for 
tiie  public  good  by  an  order  in  Council.  Some  twenty  years  later 
the  landholders  began  to  complain  of  the  undue  importation  of 
corn,  alleging  that  it  had  reduced  the  price  of  that  commodity  so 
as  to  have  brought  the  fanner  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Pmgland  now 
promised  to  be  a  great  industrial  power,  and  a  power  of  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  continental  affairs.  The  nation  had  become  one,  it  was 
comparatively  free,  and  the  people,  to  use  the  language  of  our 
author,  were  busy  in  constructing  ships,  in  creating  towns,  in 
rearing  castles  and  cathedrals,  in  adorning  palaces,  and  they  were 
also  bent  on  competing  in  artistic  skill  with  the  most  favoured 
states.  In  reference  to  industrial  life  in  England,  Dr.  Vaughan 
intimates  that  it  is  probable  that  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes 
under  the  Plantagenets  were,  on  the  whole,  better  fed  and  better 
housed  than  the  maioritv  of  the  same'xlass  in  our  time. 

we  turn  from  industrial  to  intellectual  life  we  find  that  in  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  English  language  shared  in 
the  improvement.  It  obtained  a  greater  fulness  of  expression, 
and  became  more  easy  in  its  structure.  The  fact  that  the  French 
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was  so  long  spoken  side  by  side  ^^^th  the  Saxon  must  have  made 
the  English  familiar  ^^'ith  many  words  and  forms  of  speotdi  which 
wore  of  French  origin.  French,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  conquerors,  possessed  no  attraction  for  the  conquered. 
The  influence  of  the  French  language  upon  the  English  was  not 
very  perce})tiblo  until  the  French  in  its  tuni  began  to  give  place  to 
the  inqiroved  native  dialect. 

The  influence  of  the  French  language  was  strengthened  in  this 
country,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  states,  by  the  action  of  the  metrical  and 
romance  literature  which  became  prevalent.  Tii  the  thirtienth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  several  writers,  born  and  resident  in 
England,  distinguished  themselves  in  French  literature.  The 
sketch  of  character  which  we  present  appears  to  us  very  ad¬ 
mirable  : — 


‘‘Asa  satirist  of  manners,  and  of  the -manners  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  religious  orders,  Chaucer  is  not  at  all  less  outspoken  than  Piers 
Plowman.  Such  freedom  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  in  tlie 
painting  of  character,  even  to  its  minutest  finish,  that  Chaucer  is  espe¬ 
cially  felicitous,  and  on  such  painting  he  has  bestowed  his  chief  labour. 
He  is  eminently  the  poet  of  men  and  manners.  "What  may  be  learnt 
from  his  pictures  touching  the  religious  life  of  the  age,  we  shall  mark 
elsewhere.  l>ut  poet  of  manners  as  he  is,  the  compass  of  subject  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  works  is  a  conspicuous  fact  relating  to  them.  liis  cha¬ 
racters,  and  his  descriptions  of  social  life,  include  the  good  and  1)ad. 
Milton  seems  to  find  it  easy  to  become  either  angel  or  devil,  according 
to  the  occasion  ;  and  Chaucer  appears  to  have  the  power  of  uiuhn’stand- 
ing  the  pleasures  of  the  most  ethereal  virtue,  and  those  found  in  the 
most  free  and  riotous  indulgence  of  the  sensuous  passions.  The  comedy 
and  tragedy  of  earth,  the  hell  in  it,  and  the  heaven  above  it,  were  open 
to  him.  Hence,  while  some  of  his  descriptions  are  so  impure  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  read  to  the  ear  of  a  second  person,  othei-s  are  so  eh‘vated 
as  to  seem  to  be  addressed  to  natures  in  a  higher  condition  of  being 
than  the  present.  In  this  respect  the  compass  of  his  genius  reminds 
us  of  Goetlie.  His  univei*se  embraced  the  real  and  the  ideal — his 
poet’s  world,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lived  like  other  ordinary 
mortals.  Some  poets,  indeed,  have  brought  a  richer  inspiration  to  the 
lofty  and  unseen,  but  none  have  seized  on  the  immediate  and  the 
actual  in  man  or  in  nature  with  more  truthfulness,  freshness,  or  com¬ 
pleteness.  His  men  and  women  have  the  fidelity  of  a  photograph, 
wliile  every  shade  is  felt  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  a  living  artist ; 
and  in  regard  to  nature,  the  blue  sky,  the  floating  cloud,  the  golden 
light,  the  shady  forest,  the  flowery  plain,  and  the  song  of  birds,  all 
liave  their  poetry  for  him.  So,  too,  had  worldly  pomp,  when  he 
thought  of  its  evanescence  ;  and  loving  hearts,  when  he  thought  ot 
their  tender  sorrows.  .  .  Chaucer  was  learned  in  literature.  1  Jut  his 
learned  material  liad  been  made  accessible  to  him  by  other  hands.  He 
tliscourses  on  themes  borrowovl  from  old  Greece,  and  from  old  Home, 
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aiitl  from  moJorn  Italy.  !Much  of  this  ancient  and  modern  learning 
had  come  to  him  through  France.  ]»ut  in  his  day  whatever  was 
Fn-nch  may  he  said  to  have  been  English.  With  the  Norman  blood 
came  the  things  which  Norman  taste  was  disposed  to  patronize.” 

In  his  chapter  on  the  intellectual  life  in  England,  Dr.  Vaughan 
is  extremely  felicitous.  He  tells  us  that  for  the  intellectual  life 
we  must  look  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  colleges  or  books, 
books  and  men,  he  shrewdly  remarks,  are  ever  acting  on  each 
otlier,  and  it  is  their  combined  influence  that  makes  society  what 
it  is.  London,  truly  says  our  reverend  and  learned  coadjutor,  has 
always  been  a  great  educator — not  less  so  than  Oxford.  This  is 
(juite  true. 

We  know  not  whether  the  chapter  on  Political  Life  in  England 
is  not  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  volume.  A  practising  la^vTer  would 
conclude  that  it  had  been  A\Titten  by  an  accomplished  constitutional 
lawyer,  so  familiar  does  the  author  appear  to  he  with  Glainulle, 
bracton,  Britton,  and  Fleta,  with  Horne,  Fitzherbeii;,  Littleton, 
Foke,  Fortescue,  Hale,  Selden,  I^rynne,  Somers,  and  Barrington, 
and  the  ancient  statutes.  The  remarks  on  Trial  by  Jur}%  on  the 
Groat  Charter,  on  the  statute  Dc  Tollnfjio  non  Concedendo  are  woiiby 
of  any  legal  antiquary  of  the  past  generation.  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  studied  the  constitutional  history  of  our  country 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Somers,  and  that  he  has  read  on  the  subject  as 
conscientiously  as  a  Lord  Chancellor  Camden.  Not  merely  has  he 
studied  the  best  text-books,  but  he  appears  to  have  perseveringly 
])lodded  his  way  through  the  Statutes  at  Large,  ^^uthout  which 
labour  no  man  can  WTite  a  proper  history.  These  are  rare  merits 
in  a  divine  of  any  Christian  denomination,  and  credit  should  bo 
given  where  it  is  so  pre-eminently  due.  Hallam,  Brodie,  and 
McIntosh  were  professional  lawyers,  and  Macaulay  also  was  bred 
a  lawyer,  and  followed  the  circuit  for  some  four  or  five  years.  But 
here  is  a  Nonconformist  clergyman  who  touches  on  constitutional 
law  in  as  learned  a  spirit  as  any  of  the  professional  writers,  and 
who  is  evidently  as  well  read  in  constitutional  lore  as  Dean 
Tucker,  Home  Tooke,  and  Dr.  l^aley,  all  of  whom  were  men 
thoroughly  informed  on  constitutional  lore. 

INditical  life  in  England  mav  he  said  to  have  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  a  statute  was 
passed  declaring  that  the  nation  should  in  no  way  be  taxed  ^vith- 
ont  its  consent,  and__the.twQ  great- pinciples — taxation  solely  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  a  representation  of  the  Commons  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  Parliament — were  first  recog¬ 
nized.  Edward,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  truly  states,  would  have  crushed 
hnglish  liberty  in  all  its  tendencies  had  he  been  permitted.  But 
the  people  had  been  schooled  and  trained  in  pohtical  knowledges 
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and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  eared  nothing  about 
their  literties.  These  views  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following 
extract : — 

“  With  these  new  ideas  property  seems  to  ac(|iiire  a  new  saereduess, 
and  law  a  new'  authority.  Neither  the  kings  of  England  nor  the 
baronage  of  England,  may  henceforth  touch  the  property  or  the 
person  of  an  Englishman,  except  according  to  law.  The  law'  takes 
a  precedence  of  both.  Both  ow'e  to  it  obedience — all  ow'e  to  it  obedi- 
eiice  :  knight  and  baron,  burgesses  and  freeholdei*s,  subject  and  sove¬ 
reign,  have  their  ground  to  this  respect  in  common.  According  to 
maxims  w'hich  have  now  become  credited  and  familiar,  will  is  no¬ 
where.  law',  but  hnv  is  everywhere  in  place  of  will.  The  Englisli 
yeoman  of  those  days,  and  many  below'  them,  thought,  and  spoke,  and 
debated  concerning  these  maxims.  So  did  the  merchants  in  their 
guilds,  and  so  did  the  men  of  handicraft  w'hen  they  gathered  about 
their  homely  hearths,  w’hen  they  met  in  their  local  courts,  or  assembled 
as  fraternities  in  the  manner  then  common  in  men  follow'ing  the  Siuiie 
calling  or  mystery.  The  educating  pow'er  of  such  intluences  might  be 
seen  everyw'liere.  To  congregate  was  to  learn,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  other  w'ay  of  learning.  Even  in  the  l^nivei  sities  more  know  ledge 
■was  obtained  from  the  lips  of  the  living  men  than  from  books.  And 
there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  supi)ose  that  the  ])eople  of 
England,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  cared  little  about 
politics.  Concerning  politics  as  a  theory  or  a  science,  they  thought 
little  ;  but  concerning  government,  as  a  matter  immediately  alfectiiig 
their  personal  liberty  and  personal  gains,  they  w’ere  keen  observers 
and  keen  disputants.” 

In  the  days  of  which  w'c  are  speaking,  parliament,  instead  of 
meeting  as  now',  at  five  p.ni.  and  sitting  till  one  or  tw  o  a.m.,  met 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  then  dined  at  noon. 

Very  admirably,  in  his  chapter  on  religious  life  in  England, 
does  1  )r.  Vaughan  exhibit  the  culminating  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Papal  Ihjwer.  Though  Innocent  III.  w'as  a  sagacious  and 
able  man,  yet  in  the  vassalage  which  he  imposed  on  John  he 
brought  the  Ihapacy  to  its  culmination.  The  successors  of  Inno¬ 
cent  often  appealed  to  his  maxims,  but  the  time  to  act  upon  them 
for  the  purposes  of  ambition  had  passed.  8o  the  Romish  poiitifts 
W’ere  content  with  less  power  than  formerly,  if  the  power  retained 
should  only  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  fat  revenue.  Hence  a  low 
and  sordid  rapacity  supplanted  higher  passions.  The  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England,  from  the  time  of  king  John  to  the  Kefonna- 
tion,  as  is  w'ell  remarked  in  chapter  five,  consists — in  so  far  as  the 
relation  of  this  country  to  Rome  is  concerned — in  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Popes  to  enrich  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  revenues  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  on  the  part 
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of  the  Crown,  of  the  lay  patrons,  and  of  the  clergy  generally, 
to  protect  themselves  against  this  war  of  spoil ation.  The  papal 
otfiecrs  engaged  in  conducting  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  are  said  to  have  been  more 
numerous  and  better  organized  than  the  agents  of  the  king’s 
iTovernmeiit,  and  the  amount  annually  transmitted  to  Home  from 
all  sources  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  raised  for  the 
Court.  So  un])opular  and  even  odious  had  the  Pope’s  officers 
])00ome  as  to  be  Hable  to  every  sort  of  insult,  to  assault,  and  in 
fiome  cases  to  the  loss  of  life.  Looking  at  all  these  things,  here 
is  Dr.  Vaughan’s  retrospect  of  the  laws  of  Revolution. 

“  Such  was  the  political  machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Europe  in  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  such  are  some 
of  the  more  potent  influences  then  in  action  around  it ;  to  what  issue 
(lid  it  tend  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  behoves  us  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  depraved  men  rarely  cease  to  he  depraved  men. 
Such  instances  occur,  but  they  are  exceptional.  Rut  if  a  self-reformed 
man  is  a  phenomenon  rarely  seen,  still  less  may  we  hope  to  see  a  com¬ 
munity  or  a  corporation  become  self-pur itied.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  all  things  seem  to  point  to  reform  or  ruin.  Rut  there  was 
room  for  fear  that  reform  would  be  long  resisted,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
ruin.  AVlien  do  the  crafty  learn  to  be  ingenuous  ]  When  do  the 
avaricious  learn  to  eschew  the  disgust  of  gain  ?  What  will  not  an  indi¬ 
vidual  do,  still  more  what  will  not  corporate  l)odies  do,rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  self-crucifixion  !  It  is  no  marvel  that  Wyclitfe,  and  IIuss, 
and  Jerome,  should  give  signs  of  the  coming  change.  Rut  as  little 
marvellous  is  it,  to  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  course 
of  this  change  should  have  been  so  unequal  and  so  slow,  and  that  to 
the  last  it  should  have  been  so  limited.  It  is  a  law  of  Providence, 
that  change  in  bodies  should  be  slow  when  the  body  is  great.  Nor 
is  it  less  a  law  that  what  the  great  heart  of  humanity  has  been  long  in 
constructing,  it  must  be  long  in  taking  to  pieces  and  in  casting  utterly 
away.  Revolutions,  like  creation,  have  their  laws — laws  which  deter¬ 
mine  their  time,  and  speed,  and  mode,  and  result.  Good  men  would 
fain  be  fast  workers,  but  Providence  is  ever  schooling  them  in  two 
great  lessons — to  icork,  and  to  waitJ^ 

In  the  histoiy  of  religion,  as  is  here  ])hilosophicaUy  observed, 
there  is  the  law  of  action  and  reaction.  When  the  priesthood  be¬ 
came  rich  and  worldly,  monachism  arose  as  its  fitting  rebuke ; 
and  when  monachism  becam^corrupt,  then  appeared  the  Mendi¬ 
cant  Orders.  The'  Franciscans  and  their  preacliings  and  success 
are  thus  described  : — 

“In  common  with  the  parochial  clergy,  there  were  preachers  having 
the  cure  of  souls,  but  in  distinction  from  the  clergy.  They  made 
preaching  their  great  work,  found  their  parish  everywhere,  and 
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ospooially  wlioro  ip^orance  and  vice,  filtli  and  suffering,  wore  known  to 
1)0  most  accumulated  and  least  disturbed.  The  wealth  of  the  ehurch 
liad  l)e‘en  her  great  snare,  had  rendered  her  inefficient — helj)less,  in 
regard  to  the  great  w\ants  of  the  age  ;  and  the  Franciscan  Avas  to  know 
nothing  of  religious  endowments,  nothing  of  a  settled  revenue  for  the 
support  of  his  ministry.  Ilis  dress,  his  diet,  his  home,  all  were  to  be 
such  as  to  bespeak  him  a  poor  man,  and  to  proclaim  him  as  a  })oor 
man’s  minister.  lie  was  to  be  the  willing  servant  of  the  comninnitv, 
especially  of  the  most  needy  and  forgotten  portions  of  it;  and  he  was 
to  depend  on  the  free  otferings  of  the  community  from  day  to  day  for 
his  maintenance.  To  the  honour  of  Komanism,  within  its  pale  poverty 
in  the  minister  of  religion  has  never  been  a  bar  to  the  reverence  duo 
to  his  office.  Hence,  in  originating  oath  such  an  institute,  Jlrotlior 
Francis  could  exact  that  men,  to  become  his  disciples,  should  not  only 
be  men  of  fervent  piety,  but  men  of  fair  capacity,  and  competeiitlv 
leariu'd.  In  the  Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Avhat  lias 
be(‘omc  knoAvn  in  our  time  under  the  name  of  the  voluntary  system 
may  be  said  to  have  been  put  uj)on  its  trial. 

“  When  the  first  delegation  of  friars  landed  at  PoA^er,  in  1224,  the 
authorities  took  them  for  A’agrants,  or  something  Avorse.  Fut  one  of 
their  number  satisfied  these  men  in  office  of  their  mistake,  bvniakincr 
very  light  of  being  hanged,  and  offered  the  rope  from  his  Avaist  to  be 
us(‘d  in  the  ceremony  if  no  better  should  be  aAuilable.  Such  is  the 
tempemment  generally  giATii  to  men  AAdio  have  some  mission  in  life. 
With  the  helj)  of  the  scanty  fare,  sour  Ixier,  obtained  at  religious 
lioiises,  the  first  colony  of  ^Minorites  reached  London,  and  constnicted 
t(*nements  for  themselA’es  on  the  Cornhill,  near  the  XeAV-gate.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  poorest  descrijdion  imaginable,  dried  grass  being 
stuffed  in  the  crevices  to  keej)  out  the  Avind  and  rain. 

“  In  that  age  plague  and  le]>rosy  AA^re  the  terrible  maladies,  espe¬ 
cially  among  tlie  croAvded  pojmlation  of  crowaled  toAvns.  lUit  lejn’osy 
had  come  into  Euro])e  from  the  Holy  Land,  Avith  the  return  (»f  the 
Crusaders.  ]\Iuch  had  been  recorded  concerning  it  in  the  saeird 
Scriptures.  It  Avas  the  figure  of  Avhat  all  men  are  by  nature.  Even 
the  I  ncarnate  ( )ne  Avas  regarded  as  taking  his  place,  in  the  language  of 
pro])h(‘(;y,  Avith  this  class  of  sufferers. 

“  In  their  preachings,  the  friars  cscIicaatiI  the  learned  and  elo(pient 
sfyle  then  so  common.  In  their  aTcav  the  clergy  had  disqualiliod 
for  their  work  by  their  learning,  hardly  less  than  by  their  av  caltli. 
They  AA^erc  themselves  poor  men,  preaching  to  the  poor,  and  lay  men, 
preaching  to  the  laity.  Their  language  Avas  studiously  simple.  Tlioir 
illustrations  Avere  studiously  popular.  Their  material  for  discourse  lay  in 
the  AA’ell  knoAvn  h'gend,  in  dramatic  dialogue,  in  every  day  life,  and  in 
their  oAvn  thoughts  and  experience.  ^Meditation  and  feeling  nioro 
than  books,  made  them  Avhat  they  AA’ere  as  ])reachcrs.  ^leii  and 
AA'omen  to  AAdiom  seimons  had  long  been  beyond  all  things  unin¬ 
telligible  and  dull  noAv  hang  upon  the  li|)S  of  the  ])reacher,  and 
would  travel  ffir  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  Creat  Avas  the  success  ct 
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tlio  now  institute.  In  little  more  than  thirty  years  the  ^linorites  of 
Kn'Jand  could  hoast  of  heiii"  more  than  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
ot’  liavinj'  fixed  centres  of  operation  for  their  missionary  work  in 
nearly  fifty  English  towns.” 

Tt  was  to  he  expected  that  the  author  of  the  excellent  ‘‘Life  of 
Wyclilfe’’  would  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  this  great  and  pure 
ndoriner,  wlio  upheld  the  authority  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
also  give  a  summary  of  his  doctrines.  The  summar}’  is  given,  as 
may  he  supposed,  in  a  masterly  style,  hut  as  most  of  our  reaclers 
possess  the  monograjdi,  now  published  in  small  quarto,  we  forhejir 
from  extract.  The  last  two  chapters  in  the  hook  describe  the 
reaction  at  Oxford,  the  decline  of  learning,  the  aristocracy  during 
ci^  il  war,  the  state  of  science,  the  decline  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
the  revival  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  prospects  of  society  on 
tlie  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  are  noble  to])ics,  and 
tliey  are  grandly  handled  by  one  whom  we  feel  to  he  a  master  in 
his  art.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  constitutional  and 
legal  portion  of  the  wa)rk  is  admirably  performed,  and  to  those 
wiio  concern  themselves  more  with  the  religious  portion  of  the 
work,  we  need  but  commend  the  passage  on  the  secularized  policy 
of  the  pontiffs. 

And  now  we  must  have  done.  The  “  Revolutions  in  History 
is  \ritliout  any  manner  of  doubt  one  of  the  most  solid,  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  one  of  the  most  instructive  books,  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  our  day.  It  is  a  book  which  speaks  ^rith 
almost  magisterial  authority,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  chann.  There  is 
erudition,  there  is  varied  learning,  there  is  taste,  there  is  depth 
and  solidity  of  judgment  combined  wdth  a  vivacity,  and  a 
picturesqueness  of  style  very  rare  in  their  separate  excel - 
loiicies  and  wonderful  as  here  found  in  combination.  The 
sul)ject  Dr.  Vaughan  proposed  to  himself,  no  doubt,  was  a  noble 
(jue,  but  it  w\as  surrounded  with  difficulties.  These  he  has  so 
marvellously  vanquished,  that  his  Avork  must  become  a  standard 
classic,  and  a  staple  book  of  reference.  He  teaches  us  in  this 
volume  the  moral  as  wtII  as  the  philosophy  of  history, — attach¬ 
ment  to  our  pure  religion,  to  our  common  country,  attachment  to 
our  li])erties,  and  attachment  to  our  improved  and  impro^ing  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  enforces,  on  every  occasion,  a  high  and  pure 
morality,  fidelity  to  treaties,  humanity  in  w\ar,  perseverance, 
patience,  and  longanimity  in  all  our  courses.  The  author  displays 
in  every  page  the- learning  of -the  divine' and  the  scholar,  with  the 
fest  qualities  of  the  statesman,  the  politician,  and  the  man  of  the 
world. 
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Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn,  F.It.S.  New  Edition. 
4  vols.  BoliiL  1839. 


Many  thanks  to  those  good  people  of  past  times,  who,  if  they  did 
nothing  else  to  be  remembered  by,  left  us  a  diary.  Many  thanks, 
whatever  its  character, — whether,  like  that  worthy  merchant 
taylor’s,  Henry  Machyn’s,  it  details  with  equal  prosiiiess  the  gav 
wedding  procession  of  blaster  Atkinson’s  three  daughters,  with 
bride  cups  garnished  with  dowers  and  rosemary,  or  the  forty-six 
men  hang(‘d  after  Wyatt’s  rising, — whether  the  goodly  oyster 
sujijK'r,  with  claret  and  malmsey,  or  the  “  eleven  heretics  bunite  iu 
Smithfeeld  — whether,  like  Samuel  Pepys,  it  gossips  about  “  tlie 
suit  that  did  cost  me  £30,”  and  the  new  perriwig,  or  the  maids  of 
honour  in  their  pretty  hats  and  feathers,  or  the  jileasure-huntiii" 
in  Hyde  Park  and  Spring  Gardens  of  ‘‘  I,  and  my  wife,  and  ^lynn 
nay,  even  if  like  Narcissus  Luttrell’s,  it  jumbles  together  everything 
which  the  writer  has  seen  and  heard,  —  the  “genteel  jierson” 
j)icking  pockets  at  the  t^xchequer,  and  “  the  Swedes  in  great  alarm 
about  the  Muscovites,”  Whitney  the  highwayman,  and  ^laii- 
borough  the  hero, — even  (and  can  we  descend  lower  Archbishop 
Laud’s  with  its  personal  notahilia,  “  this  day  I  lost  a  tooth,”— 
still,  thanks  to  all, — for  difticult  indeed  would  it  be  to  find  a  diary 
which  did  not  afford  some  fragment  of  information  as  to  })assiiig 
events, — some  suggestive  hint,  at  least,  of  the  social  life,  the  views, 
the  feelings,  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  might  seek  for  in  vain 
elsewhere. 

And,  therefore,  again  we  sav,  thanks  to  all  diarists,  even  the 
prosiest  who  ever  handled  pen  to  jot  do\Mi  the  infinitesimal  scraps 
of  infonnation  which  they  met  with  in  their  daily  walk.  But 
tenfold  thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  the  good,  who,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  active  life,  have  noted  those  events  which  to 
us  have  become  history  ;  securing  to  us  those  pleasant  and  virid 
traits  of  j)ast  times,  and  persons,  which  bring  the  “  very  fonn 
and  pressure  ”  of  those  times,  the  very  habits  and  speech  of  those 
persons,  photograph-like,  before  us.  And,  therefore,  an  es])ecial 
welcome  to  John  Evelyn’s  Diaiy,  beginning  with  his  birth,  at 
“  twenty  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
16*20,”  and  ending  vdth  the  notes  traced  by  the  feeble  hand  ot 
the  aged  man,  of  the  last  sermons  he  heard,  eighty-five  years 
after  I  Very  amusing  and  characteristic,  as  well  as  instructive, 
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John  Evelyn’s  Diary  ;  and  a  pleasant  half  hour  may  be  well  s{)ent 
ill  turning  it  over. 

A  fair  inheritance  was  that  of  Richard  Evelyn,  our  diarist’s 
lather.  An  estate  valued,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
at  £4(KM)  per  annum,  in  the  picturescpie  county  of  Surrey,  \i4th 
rising  grounds  and  meadows,  and  a  prospect  extending  over  thirteen 
counties;  and  an  ancient  mansion  too,  “ sweetly  enWroned  \\’ith 
delicious  streams  and  venerable  woods,’’ — beautiful  Wotton,  which, 
although  barely  twenty  miles  from  London,  was  as  secluded  as 
though  it  had  been  two  hundred.  And  here  dwelt  the  worshipful 
Kichard  Evelyn,  Estp,  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum  ;  a 
lM)untiful  old  English  gentleman,  “  of  well  composed  \4sage  and 
manly  aspect,  his  wisdom  great,  and  his  judgment  most  acute ;  of 
solid  discourse,  affable,  humble,  and  in  nothing  affected as  his 
son,  looking  back  on  the  pleasant  memories  of  his  boyhood,  tells 
us.  And  here  his  gentle  wife,  Edeanor,  on  wiiose  ‘‘  eyes  and  hail' 
of  lovely  black,”  and  more,  on  wiiose  many  excellencies  and  deep 
piety,  though  not  untinged  by  sadness,  the  son  dwells  with  such 
toiidness,  w  atched  over  her  young  family,  and  taught  those  lessons 
of  religion,  from  wiiich,  w  hen  flung,  without  guide,  into  the  midst 
of  foreign  society  and  profligate  companions,  John  Evelyn  never 
departed. 

The  owner  of  Wotton  had  five  children,  of  wiiom  John  wns  the 
fourth ;  he  w'as  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  and,  with  a 
minute  particularity  that  makes  us  smile,  he  tells  us,  that  although 
he  was  christened  in  the  dining-room  instead  of  in  the  church,  the 
forms  w  ere  in  strict  accordance  with  those  “  of  the  then  glorious 
Church  of  Ehigland.”  With  greater  interest  wn  read  the  next 
paragraph,  wiiich  tells  us  that  he  WTis  put  to  nurse  to  ‘‘  one  Peters, 
a  neighbour’s  wife  and  tenant,  and  in  a  most  swTct  place  tow'ards 
the  hills,  hanked  with  w'ood,  and  refreshed  with  streams  ;  the  affec¬ 
tion  to  which  kind  of  solitude  I  sucked  in  with  my  very  milk.” 
Two  years  he  remained  with  his  nurse,  and  then  he  took  his  place 
\nth  his  elder  brother  and  tw'o  sisters  in  the  nursery  at  Wotton, 
where  the  appearance  of  his  youngest  brother  in  his  nurse’s  anns, 
soon  after,  awTikened  the  interest  of  the  little  child,  scarcely  three 
years  old,  and  ‘‘from  that  time  foiwvard  I  began  to  observe.”  It 
is  to  us  strong  proof  of  the  father’s  good  sense  that  the  children  at 

otton  w'ere  not  attempted  to  be  drilled  into  premature  learning ; 
that  there  w^as  no  wish  to  make  them  little  prodigies.  Although 
at  a  period  in  wiiich  learning  was  highly'e'steemed,  and  wiien  the 
for  enteiing  the  universities  w'as  much  earlier  than  at  present, 
we  find  Evehm  remarking  that  he  w^as  not  even  taught  to  read 
until  four  years  old,  and  then  “  one  Frier,”  doubtless  the  \illage 
■^ihoolmaster,  taught  him  “in  the  church-porch  of  Wotton.” 
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Another  four  years  passed  ere  lie  was  put  to  learn  the  Latin 
rudiments,  and  to  write.’’  Poor  young  gentleman  !  ^lany  a  little 
hoy  of  the  present  day,  crammed  for  an  examination,  would  con- 
sidor  him  a  sad  dunce ;  but  the  child  had  better  instructors  than 
hooks.  ]Iis  “  daily  teachers  were  the  woods  and  hills,”  and  in 
the  j)ark  the  future  author  of  Si/Ica  watched  the  growth  of  the 
statidy ;  trees  and  in  the  “  pleasaunce,”  and  along  the  terraced 
walks,  marked  the  bright  flowers  as  tliey  came  out  in  their  season, 
or  gjized  upon  the  glorious  changes  of  cloud-land  from  those  hills 
which  formed  the  picturesque  background  to  his  home.  Whatever 
else  was  unlearnt,  the  whole  after-life  of  John  Evelyn  proves  that 
he  liad  thoroughly  mastered  that  most  important  of  lessons,  “  how 
to  observe.” 

^lean while,  twelve  years  quietly  passed  away,  and  found  Richard 
Ev(d\ai  still  engaged  in  his  duties  as'  a  worthy  country  gentleman, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  events,  which  awakened  the  attention  of 
all  England,  became  kno\m  to  the  secluded  family  at  Wotton. 
Thus,  the  fearful  plague  of  1G25,  the  assassination  of  Buckingham, 
the  tardy  justice  which  at  length  overtook  the  monopolizers,  arc 
noted  by  the  boy,  who,  even  in  his  eleventh  year,  began,  he  tells 
us,  to  keep  a  diary;  but  those  more  important  events,  which 
hastened  on  the  stem  strife  between  king  and  parliament — all  the 
iniquitous  j)roceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
(^ourt,  the  voyage  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  the  resistance  to  ship- 
money — we  doul)t  whether  aught,  beyond  the  faintest  whisper  of 
these,  ever  penetrated  the  shades  of  Wotton.  (iuietly  and  plea¬ 
santly  did  the  EvelMis  take  their  places  in  their  parish  ehurch, 
unconscious  that  men  could  be  found  who  preferred  exile  or  im- 
])risonment  to  ministry’  at  the  altars  of  that  “  glorious  church  of 
Jhigland;”  and  merrily  did  they  celebrate  the  royal  birthday  with 
largesse  and  bonfires,  even  more  unconscious  that  ‘‘  the  stron;? 
man  ”  was  even  then  arming  himself  to  do  battle,  and  that  in  a 
few  short  years  “  Church  and  King”  should  be  but  the  railring  cry 
i)f  a  weak  and  divided  minority.  We  need  bear  this  in  mind  to 
account  for  the  really  strange  fact,  that  a  man,  who  in  habits  ml 
character  was  actually  more  of  a  Puritan  than  many  who  boasted 
the  name,  should,  throughout  a  long  life,  have  adhered  to  a  party 
whose  loose  morality,  and  gross  irreligion  must  have  ever  been 
most  distasteful  to  him. 

After  haring  been  for  some  years  at  Lewes  School,  rcsidmir 
meanwhile,  he  tells  us,  with  an  indulgent  grandmother,  young 
Evelvn  was  sent  to  Baliol  College,  in  Mav,  1G37, — Oxford  bcini: 
then  “  under  the  exact  discipline  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the 
C’hurch  in  the  greatest  splendour.”  Here  he  continued  two  years 
taking  lessons  in  “  vaulting  ”  and  music,  as  well  as  diligently  at- 
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tondini^  severer  studies.  Ilis  father’s  health  now  began  to 
(livline,  and,  after  some  months  of  suttering,  Richard  Evelyn, 
that  excellent  man,  and  indulgent  parent,”  died,  at  the  close  of 
the  vear  1040.  “  It  was  a  sad  and  lugubrious  beginning  of  the 

year!  when,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1041,  we  at  night  followed 
the  iiioiirning-hearsc  to  the  church  at  AVotton,  when,  after  a  ser- 
iiioii  and  funeral  oration  by  the  minister,  my  father  was  interred 
lu'ar  his  formerly  erected  monument,  and  mingled  with  the  ashes 
((four  mother,  his  dear  wife  !  Thus  we  were  bereft  of  our  parents 
ill  a  period  when  we  most  of  all  stood  in  need  of  their  counsd  and 
assistance,  especially  myself,  of  a  raw,  vain,  uncertain,  and  very 
unwary  inclination :  but  so  it  })leased  God  to  make  trial  of  my 
conduct,  and  if  I  did  not  impeach  my  liberty,  nor  my  virtue,  with 
the  rest  who  made  shipwreck  of  both,  it  was  more  the  infinite 
iroodiicss  and  mercy  of  God,  than  the  least  proWdence  or  discretion 
\)i  iny  own.” — Such  is  John  Evelyn’s  grateful  acknowledgment, 
looking  back  upon  this  solemn  page  of  his  history. 

Although  not  heir  to  the  estate,  young  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  handsome  competency,  so  he  went  to  London.  Trou- 
[>lous  times  were  beginning,  and  we  find  him  attending  the  trial  of 
Strafford,  and  his  subsequent  execution  ;  but  soon  after  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  ‘‘  absent  himself  from  this  ill  state  of  things  at  home,” 
so  he  set  out  on  a  short  journey  to  Holland,  where  he  noted  many 
things — especially  the  first  elephant  he  had  ever  seen,  and  divers 
curiosities,  whether  of  books,  antiquities,  or  natural  history.  After 
three  months’  absence  he  returned  to  find  all  in  confusion,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  near  taking  part  in  an 
actual  battle.  This  was  at  13 rentford,  where  ‘‘  I  came  in  with  my 
horse  and  arms  just  at  the  retreat ;  but  I  wms  not  permitted  to  stay 
lon^TT  than  the  loth,  by  reason  of  the  army  meeting  at  Gloucester; 
which  would  have  left  both  me  and  my  brothers  exposed  to  ruin, 
without  any  advantage  to  his  majesty.” — There  is  a  prudence  in 
this  that  sj)eaks  not  very  favourably  for  the  chivalrous  feelings  of 
the  young  man  just  one- and- twenty  ;  but  whatever  John  Evelyn’s 
excellences,  and  he  had  many,  we  fear  he  was  totally  deficient  in 
heroism ;  so,  while  regretting  “  the  confusion  that  threatened  us,” 
he  returned  to  AYotton,  and,  ‘‘  by  my  brother’s  pemiission,  built  a 
study,  made  a  fishpond,  an  island,  and  some  other  retirements 
there.”  He,  however,  made  a  present  “  to  his  majesty,  then  at 
Oxford,  of  my  black  nn^nage  horse  and  furniture.”  Alas !  the 
poor  king  stood  in  need  rather  of  bold,  brave  men,  than  of  goodly 
steeds,  however  handsomely  caparisoned.  John  Evelxm,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  either  his  study  or  his  fishpond  at  \Votton;  for, 
“the  Covenant  being  pressed,  I  absented  myself;  but  finding  it  im- 
Ixjssible  to  evade  the  doing  very  imhandsome  things,  in  October  I 
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obtained  a  license  of  his  majesty  to  travel  again/'  lie  tlioro- 
fore  set  out  for  France,  and  from  thence  \’isited  Switzerland  ainl 
Italy. 

The'  diary  of  these  travels  is  very  full  and  minute,  and,  douLt- 
less,  must  have  afforded  much  gratification  to  his  friends  who  saw 
the  manuscript ;  for  in  those  days  crossing  the  Alps  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  there  were  few  facilities  for  Brown,  Smith,  uiu! 
Robinson  to  “  do  "  Venice,  Rome,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  two  or 
three  weeks ;  so  a  continental  tour  was  a  sober  undertaking  in. 
deed,  and  the  traveller  most  deliberately  set  about  seeing  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  And  plenty  was  there  to  awaken  the  utmost 
attention  of  sight-seeing  John  Evelyn.  How  minutely  ho  notes 
down  the  treasures  at  St.  Denis, — the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  a 
box  Mitli  some  of  the  Virgin's  hair ;  Virgil's  magical  mirror,  a  cup 
out  of  which  Solomon  used  to  drink,  and  the  lantern  Judas  carried! 
All  these,  Mith  half  a  hundred  more,  are  set  doMii  apparently  with¬ 
out  a  misgiWng  of  the  evidently  apocrvjdial  character  of  the  whole 
collection.  And  how  pleased  •  is  he  with  Paris,  and  the  gardens, 
and  terraces  of  Marshal  Bassompiere,  and  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Valaise  ;  but,  above  all,  the  “  famous  Jardine  Royale,"  and  the 
Luxemburg,  and  the  great  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  its  tall 
trees,  Evehm's  especial  delight.  And,  then,  the  Sorbonne,  lately 
repaired  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  where,  entering  into  one 
of  the  schools  of  divinity,  “  we  found  a  grave  doctor  in  his  chair.” 
And  how  Evehm's  companion,  rudely  enough,  started  up  and 
began  to  dispute  with  him  and  how  students  and  doctors  alike 
“  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ;  but,  silence  being  obtained,  he  began 
to  speak  Latin,  and  made  his  apology  in  so  good  a  style  that  their 
derision  was  turned  to  admiration,  and,  beginning  to  argue,  he  s> 
baffled  the  professor,  that  Muth  universal  applause  they  all  rose  up, 
and  did  him  great  honours,  waiting  on  us  to  the  very  street.” 
Where  will  the  English  scholar  of  the  present  day  obtain  such  a 
a  gratifying  compliment,  and  where  are  the  di\inity  professors  of 
the  Sorbonne  It  is  these  allusions  to  a  state  of  things  now 
wholly  passed  away,  and  to  persons  who  have  taken  their  place  in 
history,  that  renders  the  old  book  of  travels  so  interesting.  Thus 
Elvelyn  is  introduced  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  iMarv  de 
Medicis,  as  well  as  to  Henrietta  Maria,  and  sees  Cardinal  iMazariii, 
and  the  sculptor  Bernini,  and  Poussin,  then  only  rising  into  notice 
as  a  painter,  and  witnesses  the  gorgeous  procession  of  the  young 
French  monarch,  Louis  XIV. — then  a  beautiful  boy  of  thiit cen¬ 
to  open  his  first  parliament.  With  great  delight  does  Evelym  de¬ 
scribe  this  and  the  royal  bearing  of  the  king,  who,  ‘‘  like  a  young 
Apollo,"  rode  hat  in  hand,  most  gracefully  bowring  to  the  ladies, 
as  was  his  wont  more  than  fifty  years  after,  when,  in  the  stately 
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allovs  of  proud  Versailles,  he  charmed  the  young  English  \’isitors 
alike  by  his  regal  how  and  still  more  regal  pernMig.  After 
seeing  all  the  sights  that  Paris  could  show,  and  making  acquaint- 
aiiee  with  Sir  Richard  Brown,  the  English  ambassador,  Evehn 
Sidled  to  Genoa,  and  first  ‘‘  smelt  the  peculiar  joys  of  Italy,  in  the 
pelf  limes  of  orange,  citron,  and  jasmine  liowTrs.’’ 

With  all  the  Italian  cities  he  appears  to  have  been  gi’eatly  de- 
li<:lited,  especially  with  Florence,  w  here  the  antiquities  and  cuiio- 
sities — but,  above  all,  the  gardens  of  the  Pitti  palace — charmed 
him  beyond  measure.  At  Rome  his  stay  wns  long,  and  w  ell  did 
he  eiiqiloy  his  time,  visiting  every  memorable  place,  and  carefully 
examining  every  antiquity.  His  taste  appears  remarkably  coiTect, 
for  we  find  him  praising  wdth  heartiest  admiration  statues  w  hich 
as  vet  w  ere  appreciated  by  finv,  and  at  a  period,  too,  wdien  there 
were  no  guide-books  to  direct  travellers  w  hat  they  WTre  in  duty 
hound  to  admire  and  wdiat  they  w  ere  to  pass  over.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  Naples,  \Tsited  Baia  and  Vesuvius,  where  he  gained 
the  very  summit,  and  laid  himself  dowui  ‘‘  to  look  over  into  that 
most  frightful  and  terrible  vorago’’  the  crater.  Returning  to 
Itome,  he  visited  the  catacombs,  and  also  kissed  the  Pope’s  toe, 
“that  is,  his  embroidered  slipper;  and  then  being  sufeciently 
blessed  wdth  his  thumb  and  twT)  fingers,”  as  he  irreverently  adds, 
he  took  his  journey  towards  Venice,  passing  through  Sienna,  wdiere 
the  cathedral  awmkens  his  admiration,  and  duly  noting  the  leaning 
tower  at  Pisa.  With  Venice  Evelyn  w^as  greatly  delighted;  he 
especially  notes  the  splendid  shops,  wdiere  are  innumerable  cages 
of  nightingales  w  hich  they  keep,  that  entertain  you  wdth  their 
melody  from  shop  to  shop,  so  that,  closing  your  eyes,  you  wTjuld 
imagine  yourself  in  the  country,  wdien  indeed  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.”  Evel}m  arrived  just  at  the  carnival,  and  notes  the 
ridiculous  dress  of  the  Venetian  ladies,  especially  their  chopinen 
(a  kind  of  stilted  slipper) ;  he  also  severely  remarks  upon  ‘‘  the 
folly  and  madness”  of  the  w'hole  population  during  that  time  of 
license.  Indeed,  much  in  the  spirit  of  John  Milton  does  Evelpi 
seem  to  have  passed  through  Italy,  uncontaminated  by  the  vice 
which,  under  so  many  forms  of  grace  and  luxur\%  happily  unknowTi 
to  England,  met  his  eye  on  every  side.  The  opera,  at  this  period 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  public 
amusement  he  fi^equented,  hut  his  love  for  music  wms  very  great, 
and  while  here  he  took  lessons, on  the  theorbo.  The  schools  at 
Padua,  how’ever,  seem  to  have  had  an  even  greater  interest  for 
him ;  so,  ‘‘  being  resolved  to  spend  some  months  here  in  study, 
especially  physical  anatomy,”  he  entered  himself  as  a  student,  and 
worked,  he  tells  us,  very  hard  for  nearly  half  a  year,  and  then 
[  kept  Christmas  merrily  wdth  some  English  friends.  Tow’ard  spring. 
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havinar  packed  up  his  hooks,  casts,  and  pictures,  ^gether  with 
sundry  curiosities,  among  which  were  “  some  ot  the  celehrated 
Venice  treacle,  and  the  lingers  of  a  mummy,”  he  de])arted  from 
Venice,  “  with  Mr.  AValler,  the  celebrated  poet,”  and  two  others, 
and  proceeded  to  :Mihin.  On  his  journey,  Verona  especially 
awakened  his  admiration ;  “  for  it  is  so  sweetly  placed  in  grounds 
and  valleys,  so  elegantly  jdanted  wth  trees  on  which  llacehus 
seems  riding  in  triumph  every  autumn,  the  ^^ncs  reaching  from 
tree  to  tree,  that  here,  of  all  places,  would  I  fix  my  residence.” 
At  Milan,  “the  learned  and  courteous  Dr.  Ferranus,”  showed 
them  all  the  sights,  including  the  celebrated  “  liOst  Supper”  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but,  even  then,  Evelyn  reniarks  that,  “  this 
incomiiarablc  piece  is  now  exceedingly  impaired . 

Ijoiiv'iiig  Miluii,  tlic  tnivollcrs  crossed  tlie  tliruu^li 

straii'^e,  hornd,  and  fearful  crags,  and  tracts  abounding  iii  pine 
trees””  and  his  remarks  upon  the  great  cataracts  of  melted  snow, 
and  tile  blinding  mists,  and  the  broken  bridges,  afford  an  amusing 
contrast  to  the  indiscriminate  admiration  with  which  the  fashion¬ 
able  traveller  of  the  present  day  speaks  ot  the  same  localities. 
The  excessive  ugliness  of  the  women,  too,  almost  athights  him. 
indeed,  “  some  of  them  have  wens  of  flesh  growing  to  their  throats, 
some  of  which  I  have  seen  as  big  as  a  hundred  pound  bag  (d 
silve'r,  haiitting  under  their  cliiiis.”  Evelyn,  however,  at  length 
arrived  safely  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  celebrated  Diodatus,  and  was  just  beginning  to  “  recreate 
himself  in  “  that  famous  city,”  when  he  fell  sick  of  the  smalliiox, 
from  which,  notwithstanding  the  blundering  treatment  ot  his  phy¬ 
sician,  he  after  a  long  time  recovered.  From  Geneva  the  travellers 
went  down  the  Khone  in  a  boat  they  had  pui-chased,  taking  it  by 
turns  to  row,  “  of  which  I  reckon  my  share  came  to  little  less  than 
twenty  leagues.”  And  pleasantly  they  proceeded  on  their  piuniey 
from  Ia  oiis  to  Grleans  ;  “  sometimes  footing  it  through  pleasant 
meadovvs,  sometimes  shooting  at  fowls,  or  we  sung,  or  coiiiposea 
verses,  for  we  had  the  great  poet  Mr.  Waller  iii  our  coiiipany, 
and  some  other  ingenious  persons.”  Thus  they  safely  arrived  at 

I’aris  at  the  beginuiiig  of  October.  ,  .  . 

Our  diarist  next  remarks  that  here  he  spent  his  time  tor  snine 
weeks  “  most  idly  ;”  but  wben  we  find  that  he  was  paying  atteutwu 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  llichard  Drowne,  whom  ho  marned  some 
months  after ;  aud  when  we  Hnd,  too,  that  even  during  this  peruK 
lie  ”  fell  to  study  of  the  High  Dutch  and  Spanish  tongues,  retresheu 
iiiv  dancing,  and  took  lessons  on  the  lute,”  we  fully  exonerate  hm 
from  his  fancied  charge  ot  idleness.  In  June,  104/,  having,  'e 
a  dutiful  subject,  aeiiuainted  the  prince  with  his  intention,  and  so¬ 
licited  the  orthodox  services  of  Dr.  Earle  (afterward  Bishop  ot 
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Salislmry),  lie  was  marniHl  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Iviehard 
lliHwno,  in  the  ehapol  of  the  Embassy.  Evelyn  was  now  in  his 
twt'iity-seventh  year,  his  wife  little  more  than  thirteen  !  But  the 
disparity  of  age  does  not  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  interfered 
with  their  haj)piness,  for  the  “ child- wife'’  became  a  remarkably 
iicconiplished  and  well  educated  woman,  attached,  too,  to  her  hus- 
haiul’s  puLsuits,  and  the  union,  commenced  so  early,  lasted  well- 
iiiith  threescore  pleasant  and  peaceful  years.  In  Sc'ptember 
Mvelvii  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
leaving  my  Mufe,  yet  very  young,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
ladv  and  ])rudent  mother  ;  visited  Wotton,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's 
hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  several  things  I  had  in  charge, 
he  being  nowin  the  power  of  those  execrable  villains  who  not  long 
afur  murdered  him."  We  think  l^h’elyii's  marriage  must  have 


been  ke])t  strictly  private,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  8ir  Richard 
llrowne’s  son-in-law  to  have  been  allowed  access  to  the  king, 
altliough  young  Mr.  EvcImi,  as  the  mere  country  gentleman,  might 
have  been.  ]le  now  settled  at  8ayes  Court,  near  Deptford, — an 
crNtato  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  and  which  he  subsequently 
bought, — and  endeavoured  to  beguile  his  loneliness  by  going  to  see 
“  the  rare  miniatures  of  Peter  Oliver,  and  then  the  curious  dowers 
ill  ^Ir.  Barill's  garden,"  together  with  the  ‘^celebrated  follies  of 
Hartholomew  Fair."  Truly,  here  was  variety  enough.  These 
aiiiusements  were,  however,  sometimes  varied  by  scenes  of  a  sterner 
character :  thus,  “  I  got  privately  into  the  council  of  the  rebel 
anny  at  AV'hitehall,  and  heard  horrid  ^dllanies  and,  soon  after, 
“heard  the  rebel  Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers,  and  saw  that 
arch  traitor  Bradshaw."  We  smile  when  we  find  that  almost 
the  next  entry  is,  “I  went  through  a  course  of  chemistry  at  Sayes 
Court."  And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  the  king  was  on  his  trial, 
and  sentence  about  to  be  pronounced ;  for  the  entry  dates  only 
eight  days  before  his  execution.  In  Evelyn’s  next  entry  he  alludes 
to  this,  and  remarks  that  it  struck  him  with  such  horror,  that — 
what  would  the  reader  think  ? — “  I  kept  the  day  of  his  martyrdom 
a  fast,  and  would  not  be  present  at  that  execrable  wickedness." 
Truly,  worthy  John  Evel}Ti  was  a  patriot  after  a  very  philosophical 
manner.  80011  after  we  find  him  \asiti_ng  two  or  three  collections 
of  pictures,  and  receiving  visits  from  Captain  John  Evel^m,  the 
great  traveller,  and  “  Dr.  Jtdiffe,  the  discoverer  of  the  lymphatic 
Vessels.”  80,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  “  the  New  Court 
of  Injustice,"  his  time  passed  pleasantly.  In  June  he  revisited 
Paris,  wlien  he  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand  at 
^t.  Germain's,  going  thither  in  Lord  Wilmot’s  coach,  “  with  Mrs. 
Barlow,  the  king’s  mistress,  and  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
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a  brown,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid  creature.’’  How  strangely 
must  Evelyn  have  felt  in  such  society ;  we  wonder  if  any  misgi\ing 
arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  ‘‘Lord’s  Anointed” 
being  anything  more  than  a  profligate  young  man. 

After  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  Paris,  where  he  recreated  himself 
in  picture  galleries  and  stately  gardens,  one  of  which,  the  presi¬ 
dent  liaison’s,  he  remarks,  occupied  the  site  of  “  a  whole  village, 
which  he  pulled  do^^^l  to  make  his  pleasure  about  it,”  he  returned 
to  London,  after  a  twelvemonth’s  absence,  and  “  ha\dng  a  mind 
to  see  what  was  doing  among  the  rebels,  then  in  full  possession  of 
Whitehall,  I  went  thither,  and  found  one  at  exercise  in  the 
chaiiel,  after  their  way,  thence  to  8t.  James’s,  where  another  was 
preaching  in  the  court  abroad.”  Even  their  enemies  themselves 
bcdng  witnesses,  little  enough  could  be  charged  against  these  rebels. 
Returning  to  France  soon  after,  Evehai  was  edified  with  the 
sight  of  a  “dromedary,  a  veiy  monstrous  beast,”  and  Friar 
Nicholas’  laboratory,  Mutli  his  goodly  collection  of  drugs  and 
simples ;  he  was  also  introduced  to  some  alchemists,  but,  although 
like  all  the  philosophers  of  that  age,  believing  that  the  great 
secret  might  eventually  be  discovered,  he  found  these  to  be 
“egregious  cheats.”  In  February,  1652,  Eveljm  retuniod  to 
England,  just  in  time  to  see  “  the  magnificent  funeral  of 
that  arch-rebel  Ireton,  carried  in  pomp  from  Somerset  House 
to  Westminster.”  His  description  of  the  procession  is  inte¬ 
resting,  as  proWng  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  strip  secular  obsenmnees  of  their  pictu¬ 
resque  and  time-hallowed  fonns ;  but  that  heralds,  and  ban¬ 
ners,  and  solemn  music,  and  soldiers  trailing  their  pikes,  and 
attendants  bearing  the  helmet,  and  spurs,  and  the  good  sword 
which  the  hero  should  never  \neld  again,  were  all  there,  just  as 
in  the  olden  times.  And  there,  chief-niounier  in  verv  deed,  was 
“  General  Cromwell but  who  could  fathom  the  deep  sorrow,  tlio 
anxious  questionings  of  that  mind,  as  the  son-in-law,  but  yet  more, 
the  brother-in- arms  and  in  counsel,  was  so  mysteriously  home  to 
his  grave,  while  so  much  still  remained  to  be  done?  “  The  rebels,” 
however,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Ireton,  seemed  to  have  it 
all  to  themselves;  so  “there  being  now  little  appearance  of  any 
change  for  the  bedter,”  F^velyn  determined  “  to  endure  a  settled 
life  in  F]ngland;”  so  he  compounded  for  Sayes  Court,  and  “having 
addresses  and  cyqihers  to  correspond  wdth  his  Majesty  and  ministei’s 
abroad,”  sent  for  his  wife.  In  the  interval,  sight-seeing,  as 
usual,  occupied  our  worthy  diarist’s  spare  hours.  He  saw  two 
men-of-war  launched  at  Deptford,  and  heard  the  loud  welcomes 
given  to  Cromwell ;  then  he  went  to  a  supper  at  Lady  Gerrard’s, 
where  all  the  vessels  were  of  porcelain,  “  she  ha\dng  the  richest 
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collection  of  that  curiosity  in  England  he  heard  that  excellent 
man  Archbishop  Usher  preach  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  also  in¬ 
spected  the  manufactory  of  camlets  in  Moorfields ;  but  most 
important  of  all  is  the  entry  of  the  20th  May  :  ‘‘  I  went  to  give 
orders  about  a  coach  to  be  made  against  my  wife’s  coming,  being 
mv  first  coach,  the  pattern  whereof  I  brought  out  of  l^aris.” 
Would  that  this  pattern  had  been  as  carefully  preserved  as  the 
diarv,  that  we  might  have  seen  the  lumbering,  leather  covered, 
Xoali’s-ark-lookiiig  vehicle,  Muth  its  silk  cuitaiiis  instead  of  glasses, 
and  clumsy  wheels,  but  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  huge  boot,  and 
literal  box”  on  which  the  coachman  sat,  and  which  was  indeed 
a  tool-box,  containing  every  implement  needful  to  put  in  repair 
the  ponderous  machine,  when  it  jolted  over  into  some  rut  in  the 
iioidibourhood  of  Covent  Garden  or  Mav  Fair,  or  left  a  wheel 
heliiiid  in  one  of  the  many  quagmires  between  London  and  Wotton. 
And  yet,  a  splendid  sight  was  the  old  lumbering  coach,  with  its 
six  dappled  Flanders  marcs  (the  reader  will  probably  remember, 
that  in  the  old  gilt  story-books,  virtue  always  is  rewarded  with  ‘‘  a 
coach  and  six,”),  and  its  broad  panels  gloMuiig  Muth  the  gold  and 
bright  colours  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  its  lining  of  the 
richest  damasks,  and  curtains  of  the  brightest  silk.  And  fair 
were  the  faces  that  often  peeped  out  from  behind  those  curtains ; 
and  very  fair  was  the  young  wife  for  whom  this  coach  was  j)ro- 
rided.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  the  first  time  John 
EvoImi,  Esq.,  of  Sayes  Court,  went  “  to  take  the  air”  in  it.  Mary, 
almost  as  new  to  England  as  if  she  had  been  born  at  Paris,  looking 
out  ^rith  that  bright  intelligent  eye  at  every  thing  around  her,  and 
that  rosy  mouth,  half  opening  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  those 
abundant  ringlets  of  fair  hair  half  shading  her  graceful  shoulders, 
just  as  she  looks  in  her  portrait  here. 

And  so  John  Evel}Ti  settled  down  a  family  man  at  Sayes  Court 
in  the  summer  of  1052,  and  here  his  eldest  son  was  soon  after 
born,  and  Lady  ProMui,  his  mother-in-law,  died.  Work  of  all 
kinds  he  soon  found  just  as  formerly.  There  was  the  oval 
garden  to  be  made,  and  as  the  grounds  included  100  acres,  there 
^^as  ample  space  both  for  that,  and  the  labyrinth,  and  the  orchard, 
which  he  carefully  notes  was  “  planted  at  the  new  moon,  the  wind 
west.”  There  were  also  many  learned  men  Muth  whom  he  corre¬ 
sponded:  Jeremy  Taylor  was  among  "them,  and  many  pleasant 
letters  passed  between  the  gifted  author  of  the  “  Golden  Grove” 
and  him ;  Dr.  Walton,  too,  who  consulted  him  respecting  the 
kolyglott  Bible,  which  he  afterwards  published,  and  Dr.  Wilkins, 
albeit  brother-in-law  to  the  Protector.  And  then  many  visitors 
flaked  to  Sayes  Court,  especially  when,  after  a  few  years,  the 
^'rounds  began  to  put  forth  their  beauty,  but  many  to  enjoy 
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Kvelyii’s  society,  as  when  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dr.  'Wilkins,  and 
“  the  in^^enious  ^Ir.  Robert  Royle  dined  there,’’  and  “  I  presonud 
Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  huniinp^-glass.”  lie  also  became  an 
author,  publishing,  in  lOoo,  an  English  version  of  the  first  hook 
of  Lucretius,  for  which  ^Irs.  Evelyn  designed  the  frontispiece, 
which  was  engraved  by  Hollar.  The  work,  however,  awakened 
but  little  attention  ;  and  Evelyn,  smarting  under  the  new  irritiition 
of  unsuccessful  authorship,  lays  the  blame — as  is  not  uncommon 
in  later  days — on  the  piinter,  and  tlie  person  who  rather  officiously 
offered  to  see  it  through  the  press,  lie,  however,  soon  after 
solaces  himself  with  a  journey,  and  then  with  visiting  Tradescant’s 
^luseum  at  Lambeth,  and  two  live  rattle-snakes  at  Dr.  Joliffe’s, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Dowver’s  “  melancholy  seat  at  Camberwell, 
where  there  is  a  handsome  row  of  tall  elms,  and  a  pretty  grove 
of  oaks.”  How  curious  this  seems  to  us.  Camberwell,  now 
joined  to  London  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  houses,  then,  a 
melancholy,  lonesome  })lace.  And  thus,  too,  he  records  his  visit 
to  Htickney,  then  only  to  be  reached  through  long  intervening 
fields,  and  where  I^adv  Rrook  had  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
gardens  in  England,  and  Mr.  Tomb’s  grounds  were  adorned  with 
statues  and  a  vineyard. 

The  beginning  of  the  y^ear  1658  was  sadly  marked  by  Evehiis 
first  domestic  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  his  son  Richard,  ‘‘  five  years 
and  three  days  only,  but  at  that  tender  age  a  prodigy^  for  wit  and 
understanding ;  for  beauty^  of  body’  a  very’  angel ;  for  eiidovineiit 
of  mind,  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes.”  His  attainments  appear 
to  have  been  marvellous  ;  and  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  Ids  dispo¬ 
sition  and  early’  piety’  seemed  to  have  jiroved  that  his  life  would  not 
be  long.  The  account  given  by’  his  father,  far  too  long  to  extract 
here,  narrates  most  beautifully’  how  the  little  child  gradually  sank 
into  death,  the  words,  ‘‘  Sweet  Jesus,  save  me,  deliver  me,  pardon 
my’  sins,  let  thy  angels  receive  me,”  on  his  dy’ing  lips.  Indeed, 
“so  early  knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  perfection  !  God  having 
dressed  up  a  saint  fit  for  himself,  would,  not  longer  permit  him 
w’ith  us,  unworthy’  of  the  fruits  of  this  incomparable  hopeful 
blossom.  Such  a  child  I  never  saw ;  for  such  a  child  I  bless  God, 
in  whose  bosom  he  is.  ^lav  I  and  mine  become  as  this  little 
(‘hild,  who  now  follows  the  child  Jesus,  that  Lamb  of  God,  in  white 
robe,  whithersoever  he  goeth !  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus !  Thou  gavest 
him  to  us.  Thou  hast  taken  liim  from  us,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  That  I  had  anvthing  accejitable  to  Thee,  was  from 
Thy  grace  alone,  seeing  from  me  he  had  nothing  but  sin,  but 
that.  Thou  hast  pardoned,  blessed  be  my’  God  for  ever  !  ”  “  Hero 

ends  the  joy  of  my’  life,”  mourns  the  heart-broken,  hut  resigned 
father;  and  long  was  it,  doubtless,  before  the  memory’  of  that 
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drop  sorrow  came  to  bo  looked  upon  with  the  calmness  that 
**  lenient  time,’’  eventually  brings. 

Meanwhile,  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  political  world,  and 
(111  the  3rd  of  September  died  “that  arch-rebel  Oliver  Cromwell;” 
lint  the  Royalists  seem  to  have  quietly  ac(iuiesced  in  the  aceession 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  not  until  the  April  following,  do  we 
tiiid  any  indication  of  disturbance.  Then  comes  the  entry,  All 
anarchy  and  confusion,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns  !  ”  Evelyn 
licwever  tries  to  beguile  his  sad  thoughts,  by  “  communicating  to 
Mr.  Robert  dloyle,  my  proposal  for  erecting  a  philosophic  and 
inatheinatic  college he  also  goes  to  see  the  foundations  now 
laving  for  a  long  street  and  buildings  in  Hatton  Garden,  lately 
an  ample  garden.”  At  length  the  happy  time  arrived  when  “  the 
King  should  enjoy  his  own  again,”  and  strange,  indeed,  is  it  to 
find  so  excellent  a  man  as  Evehm  exulting  on  the  day  of  that 
disgraceful  restoration,  that  “  such  an  interposition  of  Ih’oWdence 
was  never  known  since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Raby- 
loiiish  captivity !  ”  So,  after  standing  in  the  Strand  to  see  the 
l(mg  procession,  poor  Evelyn  goes  home,  blessing  the  mighty  Hand 
that  had  thus  “  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion,”  all  unconscious,  we 
doubt  not,  of  the  scene  so  naivehj  described  by  Samuel  l^epys,  of 
the  drunken  carouses  around  the  bonfires,  and  “  the  ladies,  how 
they  did  tipple  !  ”  EvelMi,  however,  had  certainly  some  private 
reasons  for  rejoicing ;  his  father-in-law  now  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  nineteen  vears,  and  manv  other  old  friends 
also  returned  from  their  exile.  He  “went  to  the  king,”  he  tells  us, 
“with  the  Sussex  address,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  tooMui  me 
more  ])articularly,  calling  me  his  old  acquaintance.”  Charles  was 
]H‘ifcctly  ((H  fait  in  this  part  of  the  ari  of  kingcraft,  as  many  a 
devoted  cavalier  too  soon  found  to  his  sorrow.  Still,  each  suc- 
(*(‘eding  day  brought  some  new  gratification  to  loyal  and  guileless 
John  Evelyn.  He  saw  his  ^lajesty  go  in  royal  state  to  the  city 
haiiquet ;  and  then  he  saw  him  touch  for  the  evil !  then  the  Tliiity- 
iiine  Articles  were  read  in  his  parish  church ;  and  then  he  wit- 
ne'-^sed  an  ordination  of  bishops !  And  nothing  could  exceed  the 
courtesy  of  Charles  towards  his  devoted  admirer :  he  led  pretty 
Mrs.  J^ivelyn  himself  into  the  queen-mother’s  presence,  and  then 
uito  liis  closet,  “  where,  with  his  own  hands,  he  showed  her  divers 
cunosities.”  He  also  prqniised  lier  the -office  of  lady  of  the  jewels 
to  the  future  queen,  and  received  most  graciously  a  miniature  coj)y 
<'f ‘‘the  Madonna  of  Raphael,  which  she  had  wrought  ^vith  extra^ 
ordinary  care  and  judgment.” 

The  ra])id  deterioration  of  manners  about  the  court,  could  not, 
liowcvor,  be  unnoticed  by  so  worthy  a  man  ;  and  we  now  find  fre- 
'luoiit  notes  on  the  excessive  gambling  that  prevailed,  and  hints  of 
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the  insolent  forwardness  of  these  cattle/^  the  king’s  mistresses 
together  Mdth  forebodings  of  approaching  judgments.  Meanwhile 
the  blameless  pursuits  of  gardening  and  scientific  inquir}'  occupud 
our  diarist’s  leisure,  and  he  notes  his  waiting  upon  Prince  IlujK'rt 
“  to  our  asseinhly,”  now  the  Royal  Society,  to  see  Mr.  Boyle’s 
air-pumj),  when  a  man  thrust  in  his  arm,  and  the  air  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  veins  were  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  Soon  after, 
he  was  api)oiiited  one  of  the  commissioners  for  improving  the 
streets  of  London,  and,  among  other  things  ‘‘  ordered  the  j)arin(r 
of  the  IlaMnarket,  which  was  a  quagmire.”  He  also  notes  the 
royal  gift  of  the  silver-gilt  mace  to  the  Royal  Society,  Mith  much 
satisfaction.  The  followdiig  year,  his  ‘‘  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on 
Forest  Trees,”  was  published,  and  presented  to  the  king.  But 
sorrow  during  this  time  had  repeatedly  xdsited  Sayes  Court,  in 
the  loss  of  his  infant  children  ;  and  now  the  youngest  was  taken, 
it  being  suspected  that  the  nurse  had  overlaid  him,  and  we  are 
again  reduced  to  one, — hut  the  Lord’s  mtU  he  done  !  ”  Evclni 
soon  after  was  appointed  to  an  office  which,  although  onerous, 
was  well  fitted  for  so  kind  and  conscientious  a  man — that  of  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war  which  was  now 
being  carried  on  against  the  Dutch.  And  now  followed  the  fearful 
plague  of  London  ;  and  solemn  are  the  entries  in  the  diary,  “died 
this  week  4000;”  “died  this  week  5000;”  while,  on  the  Ttli  of 
8t‘pteniber,  he  writes,  “  near  10,000  poor  creatures  weekly  I  I 
came  all  along  the  city  and  suburbs,  from  Kent-street  to  St.  James’s, 
dismal  passage,  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streets,  now 
thill  of  people  ;  the  shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  mournful  silence, 
not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next.”  The  plague  had  spread 
to  Deptford,  so  Evehm  sent  his  family  to  “  dear  Wotton,”  and 
from  thence,  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers,  xvhile  at  evenimr 
prayer,  he  received  the  pleasant  new’S  of  the  birth  of  an  eldest 
daughter,  “  in  the  same  chamber  I  first  took  breath  in,  forfy-live 


years  ago. 

The  next  year  brought  the  fire  of  London,  and  of  all  the  de- 
seri})tions  by  contemporaries  at  that  fearful  xisitation,  Evelni’s 
is  certainly  the  best.  We  wish  w^e  had  space  to  give  the  details 
in  full  length.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  entry  just  before, 
how’  the  commissioners  for  “  repairing”  St.  Paul’s,  and  Evehii, 
and  “  Mr.  Wren”  w'ere  of  opiniem  that  if  the  steeple  could 
removed,  “  ^yc  had  a  mind  to  build  it  with  a  noble  cupola,  a  foiTii 
of  church  building  not  as  yet  knowTi  in  England,  but  of  w'oiiderful 
grace.”  This  wms  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  but  just  a  week 
after,  that  awTul  fire  made  wmy,  not  for  the  cupola,  but  for  that 
noble  dome  wiiich  gives  its  characteristic  feature  to  the  distant 
view’  of  modern  London.  “  2nd  Sept. — This  fatal  night,  about 
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_ began  the  deplorable  fire,’’  is  the  first  entry  ;  and  then  the 

next  day,  “  the  whole  city  was  in  dreadful  flames,  from  the  Bridge 
to  the  Three  Cranes.”  The  third  day  Evel}Ti  went  “  and  saw  the 
whole  city  in  a  blaze,  and  the  fire  taking  hold  of  St.  Paul’s,  to 
>vhich  the  scaffolds  intended  for  the  repairs  contributed.”  Evel}Ti, 
witli  every  other  contemporary,  remarks  on  the  strange  apathy 
(»f  the  whole  population.  We  have  no  doubt  that  gross  mis- 
(roveniinent  since  the  Bestoration  greatly  contributed  to  this ;  but 
we  think  the  chief  reason  to  be  assigned  was,  the  depression  con- 
s(\]uent  on  the  plague.  Such  an  epidemic  is  always  followed  by 
(Treat  lassitude  and  weakness ;  and  mental  debility,  we  know,  is 
tiviiuently  the  successor  of  physical.  From  Evel}Ti  we  find  that 
this  season  the  plague  had  broken  out  again,  and  thus,  even 
among  the  greatly  reduced  inhabitants,  there  could  have  been 
few  vigorous  enough,  in  mind  and  body,  to  meet  wdth  due  energy 
so  crushing  a  calamity.  And  still  the  fire  raged  on  among  the 
narrow  streets,  and  lofty  wooden  houses  of  picturesque  old  London ; 
and  one  after  another  the  noble  Gothic  halls,  the  beautiful  Gothic 
cliurches,  the  glorious  chancel  and  lady  chapel  of  old  St.  Paul’s, 
sank  in  masses  of  smoking  ruins  :  “  God  grant  my  eyes  may 
never  again  behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above  10,000  houses 
all  in  one  flame  !  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  and  the  light 
seen  forty  miles  round  for  many  nights.  The  noise,  and  cracking, 
and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  women 
and  children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and 
churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm;  and  the  air  all  around  so  hot 
and  inflamed,  that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which 
they  did,  for  near  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth.”  So  Evelyn 
sadly  left  the  burning  ruins,  solemnly  meditating  on  the  text, 
that  ‘‘  here  we  have  no  continuing  city.”  At  length,  when  the 
flames  menaced  Westminster,  orders  were  given,  which  four  days 
earlier  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  London,  to  blow  up 
Come  intervening  houses,  and  thus  their  progress  was  stayed.  The 
subsequent  entries,  where  Eveljm  relates  how  the  Thames  was 
covered  \rith  boats  laden  with  household  furniture,  how  the  mul¬ 
titudes,  almost  shelterless  in  Moorfields,  sat  with  the  WTecks  of 
their  little  property  around  them,  ay^  how_the.  scattered  groups, 
even  up  to  Ilighgate,  wandered  bewailing  their  destitution,  afford 
a  most  graphic  picture  of  this  sad  calamity,  and  illustrate  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  good  man,  wdio  w^hile  he  returned  gi\ateful 
thanks  for  my  little  Zoar,  w^herein  I  and  mine  w^ere  safe,”  felt 
So  dee])lv,  and  exerted  himself  so  anxiously,  for  the  many  sufferers 
around  him. 

The  subsequent  entries  in  Eveljm’s  diary  show,  how  great  was 
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Ills  (lisappoilitmeiit  nt  the  result  of  the  ‘‘ glorious  Restoration.” 
“The  Duteli  fleet  lying  triumphantly  within  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Thames,’^  could  not  hut  awaken  his  indignation  ;  while  the 
increasing  jjrotligacy  of  the  coui't,  and  the  delight  in  tierce  and 
cruel  sports — for  bull-baiting,  and  even  horse-baiting,  he  tells  ns 
were  now  in  fashion — disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and  he 
luit  seldom  visited  AVliitehall.  lie  was  there,  however,  when 
“  his  majesty’’  tasted  the  first  pine  ever  brought  to  England,  aiicl 
also  when  he,  curiously  enough,  presented  him  with  a  })ainphltt 
lie  had  written  against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  which  the 
king  gravely  received  with  abundance  of  thanks  I  Rut  Kvclvn 
had  still  jdenty  of  work  at  home,  llis  son  was  to  he  sent  t«i 
(  hxford,  his  younger  brother  to  be  watched  over  in  his  last  illness, 
and  then,  among  lesser  matters,  “  that  inconqiarable  young  man, 
(irinling  Gibbons,”  whom  he  had  discovered  in  deep  poverty,  was 
to  1k‘  relieved,  and  fiatronized,  and,  better  still,  watched  over  in  a 
most  fatherly  manner,  until  ho  took  his  place  among  the  very  first 
carvers  of  wood.  And  thus  age  gradually  stole  on  ;  his  three 
daughters  were  growing  up,  his  son  well  married,  his  gardens  at 
Saves  Court  were  the  admiration  of  every  stranger ;  so  on  the 
oOth  of  October,  “  1  went  to  London,  to  be  ])rivate  on  my  birth¬ 
day,  I  having  arrived  at  niy  sixtieth  year,  that  I  might  make  a 
more  solemn  survey  of  my  wlnde  life.”  And  with  great  piety 
and  humility  does  this  excellent  man  enter  on  the  “sabbatical 
di'cade”  of  his  life,  imploring  grace  so  to  number  his  days,  that 
“  I  may  a])ply  mv  heart  unto  wisdom.”  ^leanwhile,  althourii 
lA'elvn  still  occasionallv  visited  the  court,  and  his  notices  of  the 
various  public  characters  he  saw  there,  are  often  curious,  it  is 
i‘vident  he  looked  forward  to  the  future  Avith  ap})rehension.  His 
love  of  sights  still  continued,  and  he  notes  especially  a  rhinoceros 
the  first  ever  seen  in  England,  and  which  was  sold  for  iibovc 
!  On  the  last  Sundav  in  Januarv,  lG8o,  Evelvn  was  at 
AVhitidiall,  and  when  we  remember  that  ere  the  week  passed, 
“  the  meiTv  monarch”  had  gone  to  his  account,  there  is  some¬ 
what  awfully  sidemn  in  the  account  he  gives  us.  “  I  never  can 
forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profuse  gaming,  and  all  disso¬ 
luteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forgc'tfuliiess  of  God,  that  Sunday 
evening  I  was  witness  of — the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
concubines  Rortsmouth,  Cleveland,  ^lazarine,  Ac.,  a  French  boy 
singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  galleiy,  while  about  twenty 
id*  the  great  courtiers  were  at  Rasset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank 
of  at  least  T2000  in  gold  before  them— six  davs  after,  all  wa^ 
dust !” 

Idle  a.ce("^sioii  of  dames,  although  Evelyn  remarks  “  the  wlmlc 
face  of  the  court  was  ehangi‘d  to  a  more  moral  behaviour,”  greatly 
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him ;  nor  M’as  it  surprisinp^,  M’hon  scarcely  a  month  passed 
t  re  he  saw  the  new  pul})it  set  up  in  the  popish  orator}'  at  \Vhite- 
hull,  Ihr  the  I^ait  preachings.  Ilut  a  greater  sorrow  was  at  hand, 
liis  I'hlest  (laughter,  Mary,  remarkable  e(|ually  for  her  beaut}', 
\ii>v  aceonipli'^hnients,  and  her  many  excellences,  now  in  her  nine- 
ticiith  vear,  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died  on  the  14th  of 
March.  1  beautiful  is  the  character  the  bereaved  father  gives  of 
lior,  and  beautiful  the  resignation  he  displays  under  this,  the 
i:rcat(‘st  of  his  trials.  lie  tells  us  how  highly  accomplished  she 
was,  how  excellent  a  musician,  how  well  read,  and  yet“conde- 
sciiiding  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the  family,  whom  she  would 
read  to,  examine,  instruct,  and  pray  with,  if  sick.’’  How  “  among 
rijuals  and  superiors  she  no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted, 
liut  she  would  endeavour  to  improve  them,  by  insinuating  some-. 

religious,”  and  how  she  calmly  took  leave  of  her  broken- 
liiarted  ])arents,  and  went  to  a  better  world.  ‘‘  O  dear,  sweet, 
(l(‘sirid)lo  child,  how  shall  I  j)art  Mith  all  this  goodness  and  virtue, 
without  the  bitterness  of  sorrow !  Let  G(jd  be  gloritied  by  our 
biilmiission,  and  give  us  grace  to  bless  him  for  all  the  graces  he 
iia])lantcd  in  thee,  thy  virtuous  life,  thy  pious  and  holy  death, 
which  is  indeed  the  comfort  of  our  souls,  hastening  through  the 
iiiiiiiite  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  .Jesus,  to  be  shortly  M'ith  thee, 
iloar  child!” 

From  this  time,  the  entries  in  Eveh'n’s  diar}',  although  fre- 
(jiiciitly  ourious  and  valuable  for  reference,  present  but  little  of 
iTciicral  interest.  Although  he  could  not  regret  the  expulsion  (jf 
James,  the  accession  of  the  I’rince  of  Orange  could  scarcely  be 
maUfiil  to  the  Royalists  of  almost  fifty  years’  service  ;  but  he  seems 
t  >  have  acapiiesced,  and  to  have  acknowledged  the  sovereign  de 
firto.  It  was  indeed  of  little  conseciuence  to  the  old  man  of  seventy  ; 
liiit  although  ])olitics  had  but  little  interest,  Evelyn  was  as  de- 
fclitcd  as  ever  to  hear  of  any  new  scientific  discovery,  and  to 
(diivcrse  with  his  old  “Royal  Society”  friends.  In  1092  he  sus- 
taaicd  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Ih)yle,  who  for  so  many  years 
liad  heeii  his  associate,  and  although  doubtless  flattered  by  the 
rctjiiest  tliat  he  should  succeed  him  as  IVesident  of  the  Royal 
^'"(•lety,  the  aged  man  refused  the  honour.  Having  married  his 
"Illy  surviving  daughter  to  a  very  excellent  young  man,  and  his 
'"II  and  family  lumiig  gone  to  .reside  iii.Iixjland,  Evelyn,  in 
lh{)4,  came  to  the  determination  to  give  up  Saves  Court,  after 
iorty  years’  residence,  to  his  son-in-law,  and  retire  to  his  agi'd 
I'r'  ther  at  Yv'otton.  He,  however,  came  up  to  London  for  the 
winter,  and  notes  the  prognvss  of  the  works  at  St.  Raul’s,  “  the 
•liair  lt(‘ing  finished  as  to  the  stone  work,”  and  again  returned 
'•AVuttoii.  A  letter  from  Evelyn  to  Hr.  Rohun,  in  1097,  gives 


a  ])lcasant  account  of  liim  and  his  wife,  and  how  they  ! 

tlieir  time,  ending,  ‘‘  And  so  you  liavc  the  history  of  an  old  man  I 
and  his  no  young  companion,  whose  society  I  have  enjoyed  mom 
these  three  years  here,  than  in  almost  fifty  before ;  hut  I  am  I 
every  day  trussing  up  to  be  gone,  I  trust,  to  a  better  place.” 
Nine  years  were,  however,  to  elapse  ere  the  aged  man  went  to  his  I 

rest ;  and  during  this  period  he  lost  his  last  surviWng  son,  while  jl 

the  death  of  his  brother,  made  him,  in  his  eightieth  year,  o\Micr  of 
otton.  His  last  days,  however,  were  cheered  by  the  dutiful 
attention  of  his  grandson  and  heir,  by  the  gentle  cares  of  his  { 
sur\d\dng  daughter  and  her  children,  and  the  companionship  of  I 
the  ^^dfe  of  his  youth.  At  length  his  last  birth-day,  his  eighty-  I 
fifth,  came.  “  Lord  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  to  come,  j 
that  I  may  apply  them  to  visdoin,”  is  the  solemn  entry.  On  Xew 
year’s-day,  having  settled  his  money  accounts,  “  though  much 
indisposed,  and  in  so  advanced  a  stage,  I  went  to  our  chapel  (in 
London),  to  give  God  public  thanks,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to 
assist  me  and  my  family  the  ensuing  year,  if  He  should  yet  con¬ 
tinue  my  pilgrimage  here,  and  bring  me  at  last  to  a  better  life 
vith  Him  in  His  heavenly  kingdom.’’  This  is  the  last  entry, 
save  one  noting  the  increase  of  his  indisposition,  and  then,  after  a 
few  memoranda  of  sennons  heard  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the 
busy  pen  of  the  diarist  was  laid  aside  for  ever.  But  a  short  i 
sickness  awaited  him,  for  on  the  27th  of  .February,  John  Eyehii  \ 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  to  those  dear  children  who  had  i 
gone  before  him  to  that  heavenly  kingdom ;  while  within  little  j 
more  than  two  years,  Mary  Evelyn  also  departed  to  her  rest.  ! 


III. 


THE  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE  KARENS.  | 

I 

Twicp:  has  the  sword  of  war  been  borne  by  the  English  anuy  | 
against  the  Bunnan  empire,  and  twice  has  the  great  Pagoda  ot 
Rangoon,  at  once  the  military  and  priestly  stronghold  of  Biinuan 
tyranny,  been  captured  by  English  valour,  after  a  short  but  severe 
struggle.  Whatever  be  the  political  merits  of  these  petty  wars, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  has  had  a  most  material  beariiiir 
on  the  religious  history  of  the  country.  The  first  handed  ovei 
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to  the  East  India  Company  two  of  the  sea-coast  proWnees,  and 
stYiiri'd  in  them  for  the  future  that  uninterrupted  course  of  Chris¬ 
tian  iiistruetion  which  is  rapidly  renovating  their  entire  character. 
Tlioii  first  the  Karens,  as  a  nation,  became  knoMu  to  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  earliest  converts  were  gathered  from  among  their 
tribes.  The  second  war  relieved  them  from  the  fierce  oppression 
of  their  Buddliist  rulers  in  the  third  of  those  provinces,  and 
stvured  to  them  that  libeiiy  of  worship  which  had  been  long  and 
inexorably  refused.  Of  late  years,  a  lively  interest  has  been  felt 
ill  tliis  remarkable  people  by  numerous  Christians,  both  in  Europe 
anti  America :  and  anxiety  has  frequently  been  expressed,  to  secure 
full  and  correct  information  respecting  their  character  and  histor}^ 
That  iiifonuation,  though  by  no  means  scant\%  has  been  scattered 
thn»ugli  a  long  series  of  periodicals  connected  wdth  the  American 
mission,  and  was  very  difiicult  of  access.  Recently,  Mrs.  Macleod 
AVvlic,  of  Calcutta,  has  prepared  for  English  readers  a  clear  and 
C(»nii)lcte  outline  of  their  history :  and  the  publication  of  a  second, 
and  much  improved  edition  of  her  most  interesting  work,*  furnishes 
us  rith  a  fitting  opportunity  for  pointing  attention  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  Karen  mission,  the  strange  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  rapid  advance  which  the  gospel  has  made  among  them 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Karens  fonn  the  aboriginal  portion  of  the  races  that  occupy 
the  thinly  populated  prorinces  of  Bunnah.  The  Talaings  came 
ujxui  them  from  the  north,  the  Shans  from  the  south,  and  oppressed 
and  })lundered  them  without  mercy ;  till  the  proud  Burmans  rolled 
over  the  land  the  iron  wheel  of  conquest,  and  crushed  them  alto¬ 
gether.  The  Shans  fell  back  into  Siam ;  the  Talaings,  for  S}Tn- 
pathizing  with  the  English  in  the  first  war,  were  bitterly  punished 
by  tlicir  Buniian  rulers,  and  have  become  almost  extinct.  The 
Karens  and  Burmese  are  thus  left  the  principal  occupants  of  the 
empire  ;  and  in  the  three  southeni  prorinces,  now  governed  by  the 
hnglish,  the  Karens  are  the  most  numerous,  and  most  valuable 
ekuient  in  the  population.  Like  all  oppressed  tribes,  they  were 
driven  from  the  open  plains  of  Burmah,  along  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Sitang,  into  the  dense  forests  which  clothe 
the  hills,  and  among  the  spurs  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  that 
separates  Burmah  from  Siam.  They  are  a  rude jind  simple  people, 
ver)'  docile  and  very  intelligent ;  retaining,  in  spite  of  oppression, 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  an  unconquerable  desire  for 
hberty.  They  are  short  in  stature,  have  square,  fat  features ; 
and,  like  all  the  races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  have  long  and 

*  The  Gospel  in  Burmah.  By  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie.  Second  Thousand.  London  : 
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narroM'  almond  cyos,  Mdii(*h  link  them  in  orip^n  Mitli  the  Tartar? 
and  Chinese.  In  dress  tliev  have  a  sinj^^ular  fondness  for  chocks 
and  tartans  ;  Math  langlit  red  and  yelhnv  liandkerehiefs  for  turhans  - 
and  amongst  tlieir  little  luxuries  in  food,  a  taste  for  potted  shrimps 
ranks  hi^h.  The  tM’o  tribes  of  Karens,  the  Pwos  and  S^aus, 
inhabit  the  maritime  ]irovinces,  are  comparatively  civilized ;  but 
a\vay  in  the  eastern  hills  that  overtop  the  jdains  M^hich  are  m  aterid 
by  the  river  Sitang,  unconquered  to  the  last,  are  the  Ilghais  and 
Ked  Karens,  M'ho  are  Mild  and  savage  in  the  extreme.  Those 
l^ghais  are  divided  into  tMO  classes,  the  Bghais  mIio  'svear  kilts 
and  those  m  Iio  Avear  trcM's ;  it  being  left,  wo  j)resume,  to  the  gosjxl 
to  ])roducc  a  third  class,  Nvho,  like  the  chnstianized  highlaiuh'rs 
have  the  common  sense  to  M’ear  both.  The  indepc^ndeiit  Bghais 
are  extremely  law  less  and  revengeful ;  and  the  Avholc  tribe,  in  all 
its  branches,  is  excessively  filthy  and  degraded.  Amongst  those 
savage  j)eo])le,  hoM’ever,  the  gospel  has  already  M^on  amazini^ 
trium])hs,  and  their  defects  are  disappearing  rapidly. 

The  religion  of  the  Karens  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  their  character  and  history.  'Wliilc  cmlized  nations  have 
fallen  into  all  fonns  of  gross  idolatry ;  M'liilc  philosophers,  falsely 
so  called,  have  invented  and  discovered  all  sorts  of  anti-christian 
SN'stmns ;  these  simple  tribes  have  ])reserved  among  themselves,  fcr 
hundreds  of  years,  the  knoMdedge  of  one  God,  and  have  honouroJ 
Him  above  all,  Mithout  images,  as  their  One  Supreme  Lord.  They 
have  handed  doMui,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  most 
singular  traditions  concerning  the  creation,  the  fall  of  the  first 
human  pair,  the  deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race. 
Tlu'v  have  described  to  their  children  how,  for  the  sins  of  their 
fatlu'rs,  God  took  aM’a\’  Ilis  sacred  hook  from  among  them,  and 
U‘ft  them  to  fall  into  ignorance  and  suffering ;  and  hoM’,  in  His 
good  time.  He  M’ould  bring  among  them  Avliite  teachers  from  the 
Wist,  M'ho  should  restore  the  hook  again.  Whence  these  singular 
traditions  came,  none  have  been  able  to  discover ;  but  that  they 
existed,  that  they  })repared  the  minds  of  the  people  in  tliO  most  | 
M’onderful  manner  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  that  the  gospel  has  | 

been  acce{)ted  Avith  aviditv,  are  facts  M'liich  lie  beyond  dispute.  \ 

Pra(‘tically,  to  these  native  elements  in  their  religious  knoMdixlge, 
the  Karens  added  a  great  fear  of  the  s])irits  of  the  dead;  ] 

and,  like  the  devil-M'orshi])pers  of  Southern  India,  they  have  con-  ? 

stantly  ])roseiited  to  them  w’orship  and  offerings. 

The  gospel  wuis  first  introduced  among  the  Karens  by  the  Amo-  ^ 
rican  missionaries  in  Ihirmah  just  thirtv  vears  ago.  In  the  town 
of  ^laulmain  there  bidonged  to  the  little  l^urman  church,  then 
taught  by  Dr.  Judson,  a  Hurman  noble, named  ^lyuit  Kyau,^’!^)  had  J 
held  the  ap})ointnient  of  Ilevenue  collector  under  the  former  govern-  | 
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incnt.  passed  through  a  strange  religious  histoiy.  Dis- 

viti^tiod  witli  lliuldhisin,  lie  had  tried  hard  to  discover  the  true 
ri-li-rioii.  lie  had  exaiiiined  the  claims  of  Hindu  asceticism  and 
idoiutrv;  weighed  the  traditions  and  worship  of  Mussulman 
jnosques;  aiul  tried  the  imago  worship  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Pluircli ;  but  he  found  all  \vaiiting.  AVlien,  at  length,  by  acci- 
Jeiit”  bo  heard  Dr.  Judson  preaching  Christ  to  the  thirsty,  as 
the  well  of  everlasting  water,  his  heart  leaped  in  response,  and 
<akb  “  This  is  what  I  need.’’  He  at  once  received  the  Gospel 
with  bis  whole  heart,  and  entered  on  a  course  of  Christian  con¬ 
sistency  and  usefulness,  which  ceased  only  with  his  life.  His 
former  duties  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  Karens,  and 
after  becoming  a  Christian  he  advised  Dr.  AVadc  and  Dr.  Judson 
to  found  a  mission  among  them ;  asserting  that  they  were  a 
jn'ople  far  more  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel  than  the  proud, 
solf-rigbtcous  Burmans.  After  some  importunity  on  his  part,  Dr. 
Wade  agreed  to  visit  them  ;  and  with  Alyat  Kyau  as  his  inter- 
jirotor,  set  out  for  the  Karen  village  of  Dongyan,  about  twenty 
miles  of  Alaulmaiii.  The  interview  was  one  of  deep  interest 
(111  both  sides,  and  involved  the  most  momentous  consequences. 

( ihserving  that  one  of  their  \dsitors  was  indeed  a  white  man  and 
a  teacber,  the  Karens  referring  to  their  traditions,  instantly  asked 
Dr.  AV'ade,  ‘‘  Have  you  brought  us  the  Book  of  God  ?  ”  and  made 
km  uni  to  him  for  the  first  time  the  strange  expectation  of  their 
nation,  that  men  of  his  race  would  bring  them  the  Divine  message, 
wliicb  should  restore  them  from  ignorance  and  degradation.  Taking 
out  bis  English  Bible,  Dr.  AVado  replied,  that  he  had  indeed 
lirouglit  it,  and  that  his  most  anxious  wish  was  that  they  should 
ivad  it  to  their  profit.  They  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  receive  it  in  their  o^^^l  tongue,  and  begged  Dr.  AVade  to  come 
and  settle  among  them  as  their  teacher.  Rarely  has  any  mis¬ 
sionary,  on  a  first  \dsit,  been  received  in  any  part  of  the  heathen 
world  with  the  hearty  confidence  and  cordiality  at  once  accorded 
to  Dr.  AVade  by  the  Karens  of  Dongyan.  On  his  return  to 
Maulinain  he  felt  that  a  mighty  work  had  opened  before  him. 
The  Karen  language  was  unwritten  :  it  differs  from  the  Burman  ; 
and  Dr.  AA’^ade,  therefore,  steadily  set  himself  to  write  it  down. 
Months  and  years  werg  spent  in  the  important  task,  and  by  modi- 
lying  the  Burman  alphabet  in  the  powers  of 'its  vowels,  and  in 
the  shape  of  its  consonants,  so  as  to  include  new  but  kindred 
letters  in  Karen,  Dr.  AA^ade,  after  immense  labour,  succeeded  in 
densiiig  a  satisfactory  medium  for  recording  the  Karen  language. 
The  experiment  was  watched  ^rith  intense  interest  by  the 
pe‘'iple  whom  it  concerned  ;  and  when  they  found  it  was  successful 
a  thrill  of  delight  shot  through  their  hearts :  and  the  con- 
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\nction  was  felt  with  thankfulness  and  wonder  that  they  were 
again  a  people.  Till  that  day  not  one  book  existed  in  their 
tongue ;  but  missionary  labour  has  added  to  similar  achieve¬ 
ments  in  other  lands,  a  suitable  alphabet  for  the  Karen,  and  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  compilation  of  the  dictionar\’ 
and  of  the  national  legends,  has  begun  a  series  of  literary  worb 
of  the  greatest  im2)ortance  to  the  instruction  of  that  long-crushed 
race. 

The  first  convert  to  the  gospel  among  the  tribes  was  a  slave 
who  had  been  sold  to  his  Burman  creditor  for  debt.  Itodoenied 
by  Dr.  Judson,  he  had  been  employed  as  a  seiwant  in  the  mission 
family,  and  brought  ^vithm  the  influence  of  Christian  truth. 
Energetic  and  fiery,  he  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  among  his 
neighbours ;  but  the  gospel  completely  changed  his  nature,  and  at 
length,  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Burman  Christians, 
Ko-thah-byu  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  their  church.  Mr. 
Boardman  was  at  the  time  learaig  Maulmain  for  Tavoy,  to  com¬ 
mence  a  new  branch  of  the  mission ;  and  Ko-thah-byu  accom¬ 
panied  him,  destined,  in  God^s  good  pro\idence,  to  be  the  moans 
of  winning  many  souls  among  his  ignorant  countrymen  in  that 
region. 

Nearly  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Maulmain,  in  one  of  the 
many  gulfs  which  fringe  the  shores  of  the  blue  Bay  of  Bengal, 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  stands  the  to\ni  of 
Tavoy.  The  city  is  large,  and  contains  a  population  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  scattered  in  the  massive  timber  houses  so  abundant 
in  the  provinces  of  Burmah.  It  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  Buddhism, 
and  contains  two  hundred  priests,  and  more  than  a  thousand  pa¬ 
godas,  of  which  four,  like  the  pagodas  of  Rangoon,  are  buildings  of 
immense  size.  Built  in  a  solid  mass,  on  a  lofty  platform,  their 
massive  domes  two  hundred  feet  high,  tapering  elegantly  to  a  liag- 
statt‘  at  the  top,  gilded  and  enameled  to  the  summit,  these  vast 
pagodas  are  objects  of  great  beauty,  and  are  conspicuous  for  im¬ 
mense  distances  among  the  leafy  jungle  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  They  are  surrounded  by  numerous  idol-houses,  full  of 
colossal  Buddhs ;  and  on  the  platform  at  the  side  are  placed  huge 
brass  bells,  with  figures  of  demons,  and  tall  posts,  from  which 
hang  the  praWng  streamers,  whose  movements  in  the  passing 
breeze  set  free  the  souls  in  purgatory.  Hither  would  gather,  ou 
the  days  of  festival,  crowds  both  of  men  and  women,  dressed  in 
their  gay  tartan  silks,  to  pay  such  worship  as  their  system  teaches 
to  those  who  help  them  in  the  course  of  merit  which  ends  in  total 
annihilation.  Far  east  of  the  town  lies  the  mighty  chain  ot 
mountains  which  fonn  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula ;  nearer  the 
shore  a  lower  range  runs  parallel  to  the  greater  chain,  which  throws 
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off  numerous  spurs  both  inland  and  towards  the  coast.  Numerous 
<tivaiiis  drain  the  slender  valleys,  enclosed  among  these  hills  and 
rid'^es,  and  rush  in  wdld  cascades  and  rapids  through  the  deep  dells, 
wliust'  5^tt‘op  rocky  sides  are  cro^^^led  to  the  summit  with  leafy 
iiiiiirle.  These  massive  chains  of  mountains,  stretching  for  hun- 
dnds  of  miles  along  the  Buraiese  provinces,  are  clothed  with  dense 
voirctatioii.  Upon  the  higher  ranges  grow  rich  forests  of  teak, 
with  their  broad,  umbrageous  leaves.  The  lower  slopes  are  clad 
with  a  thick  growth  of  brush  and  jungle,  amongst  which  loftier 
trivs  are  frequently  conspicuous.  There  may  be  seen  the  oil-tree, 
the  camphor- nelding  bluinia,  and  the  sugar-palm  ;  forests  of  tall 
baiubo(>s,  often  of  giant  size,  with  their  soft  foliage  of  richest  green  ; 
while  thick  masses  of  tangled  creepers  completely  hide  the  huge 
fdivst  trees,  and  ornament  their  decayed  trunks  with  myriads  of 
wliite  and  crimson  Howers.  From  these  lofty  heights  the  eye 
looks  far  away  over  a  brilliant  sea,  studded  ^\uth  a  thousand  gra¬ 
nite  islands,  mantled  with  living  green,  against  whose  rugged  sides 
the  restless  surf  scatters  its  silver  foam. 

It  was  not  amongst  the  proud  self-sufficient  Burmans  of  the 
town  and  province  that  Mr.  Boardmaii’s  usefulness  was  manifested, 
his  work  lay,  and  his  words  were  accepted,  among  the  rude  tribes 
of  Karens  that  were  scattered  or  hidden  among  the  numerous  hills 
and  fastnesses  of  the  interior.  lie  and  Ko-thah-byu  soon  dis¬ 
covered  their  peculiar  views,  and  turned  them  to  account  for  the 
gospel.  And  just  when  Dr.  Wade  and  My  at  Kyau  were  working 
at  llongyan,  Mr.  Boardmaii  and  his  assistant  were  finding  an  en¬ 
trance  among  the  Karens  of  Tavoy.  In  one  of  their  visits  to  the 
country  they  discovered  a  village,  where  an  old  Psalter  was  wor- 
ship[)ed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  long- desired  Book  of  God. 
Its  real  character,  however,  being  explained,  both  priest  and  people 
wve  up  their  idol,  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  the  God  of 
whom  it  sj)ake.  ^Ir.  Boardman  was  soon  called  home.  A  noble 
missionary,  spiritual,  earnest,  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his  work, 
he  suffered  early  from  pulmonary  disease,  which  his  constant  la- 
heurs,  “in  season  and  out  of  season,’’  tended  to  increase.  lie  saw 
the  mission  begun  ;  he  saw  the  doors  of  usefulness  opening  wide  ; 
one  after  another  some  twenty  Karens  were  brought  into  the 
Church :  at  length,  in  one  of  the  mountain  villages,  thirty-four  were 
baptized  in  one  day,  and  the  next- day  he  w^as"^*  gathered  to  his 
iathers.”  Dr.  Mason,  however,  took  up  the  vv^ork  and  consolidated 
It;  Mrs.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Mason  giving  great  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  female  schools.  In  all  their  labours  Ko-thah- 
byu  took  a  large  share.  His  zeal  never  seemed  to  tire :  day  by 
lay  he  went  forth,  wandering  among  the  inner  villages  of  the  pro- 
'mice,  j)reaching  to  the  many,  talking  with  the  few ;  never  so  happy 
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as  when  tolHnp:  his  poo])lc  of  the  lh)()k  of  God,  and  of  the 
salviitioii  whicli  it  reveals.  Distrusting  himself,  he  sought  tliat  lii< 
message  should  he  accompanied  with  power  from  on  liigh,  mi,} 
gave  himself  in  a  iT-markahle  degree  to  })rayer.  To  that  work  uikI 
to  the  study  of  the  ])ivine  Word,  he  gave  up  every  hour  not  cm- 
ployi'd  in  exj)laiiiing  that  Word  to  others.  l)uring  the  later  veais 
of  liis  life  he  regularly  prayed  three  times  in  the  course'  ()f 
night,  and  frequently  spent  the  entire  night  in  prayer.  His 
fulness  was  marvellous.  At  times,  after  his  visits  to  the  hills 
from  ten  to  fin'ty  imtuirers  would  constantly  conic  and  stay  at  tlio 
mission,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  gospel.  Thorouglilv  ear¬ 
nest  himself,  he  was  the  means  of  rousing  eaniestness  in  others, 
and  his  influence  as  a  Christian  teacher  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  that  region,  lie  lived  a  Christian  but  twelve  years ; 
and  though  originally  an  unttuight  slave,  he  was  the  means  of  con¬ 
verting  hundreds  (d*  souls  and  leading  them  to  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Ilis  very  zeal  hastened  his  death.  Constant  exposure  in  tlie  forests 
and  jungles  of  Pegu  induced  severe  attacks  of  rheumatism;  and 
on  his  I'einoval  to  the  jicstilential  climate  of  Arracau  his  heultli 
imnu'diately  gave  way.  Xo  mound  marks  his  grave,  no  storied 
urn  his  resting-place,  but  the  eternal  mountains  are  his  moiiuinent, 
and  the  Christian  \41lages  that  clothe  their  sides  are  an  epitaph 
never  silent  in  his  praise. 

Several  of  the  Karen  converts  displayed  a  spirit  similar  to  hb 
OMii.  On  one  occasion  the  chief  of  a  hill  tribe  came  to  Mrs. 
]M  ason  to  beg  a  \Tsit  to  his  people.  “We  have  heard  of  Christiaiiitv, 
and  it  seems  to  us  something  wonderful ;  we  don’t  understand  it, 
but  it  seems  the  thing  we  want.  Come  to  our  jungle-homes,  and 
preach  to  us  on  our  streams.  !Many  will  believe  ;  my  wife,  daughters, 
bredhers,  nephews,  Mill  all  become  Christians  as  soon  as  we  under¬ 
stand.”  Five  years  passed  before  even  the  chief  was  baptized; 
but  then  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  Christians  in  the 
Tavoy.  Through  his  influence  numbers  of  liis  relations  and  Ins 
neighbours  were  led  to  embrace  the  gospel.  Describing  a  risit  to 
his  brother,  he  told  Mrs.  ^lason  how  he  had  travelled  a  whole 
day  on  the  shoulders  of  his  Milling  grandson,  that  he  might  talk 
to  him  of  the  wonders  of  dirine  grace.  “  I  can’t  die,”  said  he, 
“  till  I  sec  my  brothers  converted.”  Twelve  years  were  spent  in 
faithful  labours  like  these,  many  of  those  who  sowed  the  good 
seed  being  gathered,  one  after  another,  to  their  rest.  But  the 
soil  was  well  tilled,  the  seed  was  sown  far  and  wide ;  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  fell  into  good  ground,  and  soon  the  fields 
began  to  appear  wdiite  unto  the  harvest.  Five  hundred  menihers 
had  been  gathered  into  numerous  churches ;  native  agents  ui 
large  numbers  were  helping  the  missionaries  in  theii'  w^ork  of  love. 
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aiiJ  a  mission  had  been  commenced  at  Mergui,  a  hundred 
niiles  farther  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim,  which  had 
rtvoived  two  hundi’ed  members  more. 

Till  185‘2  the  pro\’ince  of  Pegu  remained  under  the  Burmese 
Govenimeiit ;  but  the  missionaries  at  various  times  \dsited  its 
cities,  and  even  endeavoured  to  secure  a  pennaiient  residence  in 
RaiT^oon.  AVhUe  so  much  was  being  attempted  for  the  Karens 
on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  it  was  natural  that  some  efforts  should 
bo  put  forth  for  their  brethren  in  Pegu.  A  branch  of  the  Rangoon 
mission  was  commenced  among  them  as  early  as  1833,  by  Mr. 
hoimett,  along  the  Karen  Brook,  at  Maubee.  Ko-thah-byu  was 
his  able  assistant,  and  soon  was  seen  among  this  strange  race 
at  Maubee,  the  excitement,  the  iiujuiry,  the  faith,  the  joy,  which 
had  cheered  the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  and  Tavoy.  Such 
was  the  power  of  Ko-thah-byu^s  stirring  exhortations,  that  the 
whole  country  was  roused.  Crowds  Hocked  to  the  mission-house, 
anxious  to  hear  about  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  begging  for  the 
establishment  of  schools.  Hundreds  were  soon  found  observing 
the  Sabbath,  praying  in  families,  reading  tracts,  instructing  each 
other  as  well  as  they  could,  and  striving  to  practice  the  precepts 
of  the  Saviour.  The  missionaries  were  overwhelmed  with  work, 
and  earnestly  besought  aid  from  the  churches  in  America ;  the 
more  fully  they  inquired,  the  more  widely  they  found  their  sphere 
of  labour  among  the  Karens  opening  before  them.  But  the 
pride  of  Buddhism  could  not  suffer  unchecked  the  mighty  progress 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  1835  a  bitter  persecution  was  raised 
against  the  Christians.  Several  of  the  Burman  converts  in 
Rangoon  were  imprisoned,  and  the  Karen  churches  at  Maubee 
were  almost  broken  up.  Ko-thah-byu  and  liis  friends,  however, 
though  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere  preacliing  the  ^yord, 
and  thousands  of  Karens,  unxrisited  before,  were  brought  within 
its  influence.  Among  the  creeks  of  Bassein,  and  in  the  tliick 
jungle  that  covers  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  lofty  hills  of  Arracaii, 
small  Christian  communities  began  to  spring  up ;  while  the  per- 
sofutioii  raged  more  and  more  fiercely,  and  threatened  to  clasp 
all  within  its  fiery  embrace. 

At  tliis  time  the  Pro^ddence  of  God  interfered  in  a  most 
sijmal  manner  on  their .  behalf.  At  Ava,  under  the  teacliing  of 
Mr.  Kincaid,  a  young  Burman  noble  had  recently  become  a 
Christian;  his  relations  were  gi’eatl^displeased,  and  his  sister, 
who  w  as  a  maid  of  honoui’  to  the  Queen  of  Bunnah,  in  order  to 
^^paratc  him  from  his  teacher,  procured  for  him,  by  the  queen's 
influence,  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Bassein.  He  left  Ava 
^uth  a  sad  heart,  afraid  lest,  absent  from  his  instructor,  he  should 
lall  into  temptation,  and  decline  from  the  way  of  truth.  But 
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though  his  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  him,  the  Ijord  iner 
his  path.  lie  had  only  been  Governor  three  days,  when  the 
officials  brought  before  his  tribunal  some  poor  villagers,  whom 
they  accused  of  worshipping  a  strange  God.  He  inquired  whom 
they  honoured,  and  where  they  had  learned  about  him.  Wg 
worship  Jesus,  whose  storj'  is  written  in  the  white  book,  ’’  was 
their  reply ;  and  greatly  to  their  own  astonishment,  and  that  of 
the  officials,  they  were  dismissed  with  words  of  commendation 
and  kindness.  It  was  soon  observed  that  the  new  Governor 
himself  studied  a  book  like  theirs ;  and  that  he  kept  holv  one 
day  in  seven :  and  then  the  truth  flashed  upon  all,  both  persecutors 
and  oppressed,  that  he  was  himself  a  Christian.  For  two  years 
he  ruled  the  province  wdth  justice  and  Tsuth  ^risdom,  and  gave 
to  the  poor  dowm-trodden  Karens  a  protection  and  peace  which 
they  had  not  enjoyed  for  long,  long  years.  During  his  brief  and 
l)enevolent  rule,  the  Bassein  churches  were  so  blessed  and  en¬ 
larged  as  to  reckon  within  their  fold  two  thousand  baptized 
converts. 

On  his  departure,  the  presecution  was  renewed,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermission  in  the  other  districts  of  Pegu  and 
Ava.  So  steadv  was  the  ill  will  of  the  Burman  Court  and  all  its 
underlings,  that,  in  1840,  the  whole  of  the  missionaries  felt 
com])elled  to  quit  the  native  pro\dnces,  and  retire  into  the  districts 
of  Burmah  under  English  rule.  Mr.  Kincaid  left  Ava  for 
Arracan,  and  Mr.  Abbott  took  up  his  residence  at  Sandoway. 
The  churches  suffered  dire  distress.  In  1842  a  royal  order  was 
issued,  that  their  religion  should  be  exterminated ;  and  the  rage 
of  their  enemies  burst  forth  with  unmitigated  fury.  The  pastors 
were  seized,  and  again  and  again  were  subjected  to  stripes,  im- 

f)risonment,  and  fines.  In  their  homes  and  churches  whole 
amilies  were  seized  and  beaten ;  while  mothers,  separated  from 
their  children,  were  driven  like  sheep  to  prison,  until  their  friends 
could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  harpies  who  ruled  the  Burman 
courts.  Even  in  their  dire  peril,  however,  these  faithful  converts 
glorified  their  Master  by  the  fearlessness  and  consistency  of  their 
conduct.  Finding  that  ^Ir.  Abbott  was  li\dng  on  the  English  side 
of  their  mountain  range,  hundreds  of  families  resolved  to  emigrate, 
and  in  spite  of  the  \dgilance  of  Bunnan  spies,  who  watched  the 
passes,  vast  numbers  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape. 
They  were  received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  obtained  great 
syTnpathy  from  Major  PhayTe,  the  commissioner  of  Arracan,  who 
has  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Karens.  He  supplied  them  imme¬ 
diately  with  food,  lent  them  money,  endeavoured  to  settle  them 
dowui  in  the  province,  and  gave  them  tw’elve  months  to  repay  their 
loans  without  interest.  So  great  w’as  the  blessing  poured  upon  the 
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pronnco,  and  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his  native 
assistants,  that  ^\dthin  five  years  three  thousand  converts  were 
baptized  in  Arracan  alone.  But  while  prosperous  in  its  converts, 
the  mission  suffered  greatly  in  the  loss  of  its  agents  ;  and  o^ving 
to  the  deadly  climate,  in  which  jungle  fever  extensively  prevails, 
Mr.  Abbott  and  many  other  most  useful  missionaries,  both  male 
and  female,  were  cut  off  within  a  few  years. 

Ten  years  passed  awmy  before  the  great  crisis  of  the  Kai’en 
missions  arrived.  They  w^ere  years  of  steady  satisfactory  progress 
at  all  the  various  stations.  In  Arracan,  around  Maulmain,  in  the 
districts  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  the  churches  were  established  in 
the  faith,  and  increased  in  numbers  daily.  Even  in  Bassein  and 
Pegu,  though  persecuted  still,  the  truth  was  great,  and  continued 
to  make  many  converts.  In  all  the  missions  native  teachers  and 
pastors  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  than  before,  and  be¬ 
came  the  most  active  means  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  jungle 
depths,  and  in  the  lofty  hill  ranges  wdiich  missionaries  could 
Rarccly  ^4sit.  Many  of  these  pastors  w^ere  men  of  great  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  well  as  sound  religious  character.  In  all  the  Southern 
province,  they  zealously  studied,  taught,  and  laboured,  till  they  had 
visited  nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  in  wdiich  Karens  could  be 
found ;  and  under  their  faithful  preaching  and  earnest  prayers, 
marked  re\dvals  took  place  in  the  piety  of  their  congregations. 
In  all  the  settlements,  too,  great  improvement  was  made  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  Their  villages  wTre  built  in  order  and  with 
care;  and  the  straight  streets,  the  pretty  gardens,  the  plots  of 
vegetables,  the  orchards  and  nurseries,  and  the  w’ell-tilled  rice 
fields,  bore  testimony  to  a  settled  life  and  patient  industry  on  the 
part  of  a  people  who  had  heretofore  been  most  rude  and  wild. 
Large  tracts  of  countr}^  w^re  reclaimed  from  the  jungles,  in  w^hich 
Tdamed  wild  elephants  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  decent  worship, 
the  neat  dress  of  the  congregations,  the  union  prevalent  in  the 
“  associated’’  churches,  and  the  orderly  rule  maintained  in  a  church 
ijoveniment  w^hich  fell  so  largely  on  the  people  themselves,  proved 
that  these  signs  of  peace  and  prosperity  w'ere  not  merely  the  result 
of  outw  ard  influence,  but  sprang  from  powerful  inw^ard  principle. 
Tlio  following  admirable  rules,  adopted  for  their  mutual  guidance 
hy  the  Tavoy  churches,  furnish  a  singular  illustration  of  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  wiiich  they  sought  to '  christianize  all  the  principles 
t*oth  of  their  outer  and  their  inner  life,  and  to  remove  from  their 
midst  the  elements  of  heathenism  which  had  oppressed  them  for 
many  generations.  Numerous  Christians  in  this  country  have 
not  learned  to  act  upon  them  yet. 
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“1.  ^V  0  will  avoid  that  superstitious  forsaking  of  property  [such  us 
(putting  a  house  be(*ause  a  person  has  died  in  it,  and  a  thousand  thinjTs 
of  that  kind,]  which  was  practised  by  our  ancestors,  but  is  contrary  to 
the  ScrijMures. 

“2.  AV  e  will  avoid  all  vain  oaths,  particularly  such  as  refer  to  the 
name  of  (lod. 

“  3.  AVe  will  avoid  all  attempts  to  frighten  our  children  into  oljcdi- 
ence,  by  telling  them  what  is  not  true,  (as  that  some  fearful  thing  will 
hajjpen  to  them,  a  tiger  will  bite  them,  and  the  like) ;  also,  we  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  deception,  and  lying  words. 

“  4.  AA"e  will  avoid  all  kinds  of  vain  and  foolish  songs,  such  as  the 
heathen  use  to  excite  their  passions. 

“0.  AV  e  will  avoid  all  kinds  of  personal  contests,  as  wrestling,  bet¬ 
ting,  and  the  like. 

“6.  AV  e  will  avoid  all  charms  and  anudets,  and  all  those  supposed 
medicines  wiiicli  the  heathens  regard  as  securities  against  superstitious 
ills  ;  tattooing,  and  so  on. 

‘‘  Avoiding  all  these,  w'c  will  endeavour  strictly  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  every  custom 
or  practice  wiiich  e  find  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whatever  it 
may  be,  w'e  will  be  contrary  unto  it,  and  carefully  avoid  it.  AVhatever 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
practice.’^ 


In  the  Bui'maii  province  of  Pegu,  the  hatred  felt  against  the 
gospel  w’as  undiminished,  and  the  converts  w^re  unable,  as  in 
the  English  districts,  to  manifest  all  the  fruits  of  their  fliith. 
Still  that  faith  was  active,  their  numbers  continued  to  increase', 
and  the  very  patience  with  which  they  submitted  to  their  trials 
served  to  increase  in  the  heathen  around  them  a  respect  for  the 
religion  wiiich  could  produce  such  noble  results.  Many  hundreds 
emigrated  to  Maulmain  and  Arracan ;  thousands  more  remained. 
Occasionally  a  native  pastor,  and  after  some  time  a  missionaiy, 
W’ould  pay  the  ojipressed  people  a  secret  \isit ;  and  at  length  thru* 
of  the  missionaries,  Air.  Kincaid,  Air.  Vinton,  and  Air.  Dawson, 
took  up  their  residence  in  Rangoon.  Alatters  soon  came  to  a  crisis 
betw'een  the  English  and  Hurmese  Governments,  and  all  dislike 
to  the  English  wms  ^isited  with  fearful  punishment  upon  the 
poor  Karens.  The  darkest  hour  in  their  history  arrived. 
Ruinous  taxes  w'ere  laid  on  them  ;  their  w^orship  was  forbidden : 
their  chapels  were  destroyed  ;  hundreds  wwe  fined  and  imprison(Hl. 
They  wTre  subject  to  the  most  cruel  extortion,  and  at  length,  after 
fearful  tortures,  one  of  their  pastors,  Thagua,  wms  crucified. 
Hands  of  robbers  ravaged  the  country,  plundering  and  murdering 
the  defenceless  villagers ;  and  at  length,  goaded  almost  to  mad* 
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ness,  the  despised  and  oppressed  Karens,  though  disarmed  at  the 
eoiinnenceinent  of  the  war,  took  up  what  weapons  they  could  find 
•iiul  resolutely  stood  on  their  defence.  To  Him  also  did  they  turn, 
dio  is  the  refuge  of  the  poor ;  and  loud  were  their  cries,  inter¬ 
cessions,  and  entreaties,  that  the  English  might  conquer  the  liur- 
nians  and  set  the  country  free.  That  cry  was  not  ottered  up  in 
vain.  Ey  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  Bunnan  rule  was  brought 
to  an  end,  and  henceforth,  in  full  freedom  to  worship  God,  they 
sat  under  their  OMii  ^dnc  and  fig  tree,  none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid.  Gn  the  day  that  the  English  regiments  attacked  the  Great 
Pagoda,  the  fortress  of  Pangoon,  three  Karen  Christians  were 
hovering  about  the  toMii,  a  deputation  from  the  churches  of  the 
interior,  anxious  to  find  the  missionaries,  and  secure  the  benefit  of 
an  immediate  \dsit.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  missionaries 
most  gladly  returned  to  their  injured  flocks.  In  Bassein,  Mr. 
Alibott  was  received  Mith  unbounded  thankfulness  and  joy.  For 
st'veral  weeks  hundreds  flocked  to  see  him,  and  hear  the  gospel 
from  his  lips.  Christian  and  heathen  alike  looked  on  the  English 
as  their  deliverers ;  and  hundreds  of  the  latter  placed  themselves 
at  once  under  instruction.  One  old  man  expressed  in  strong  terms 
the  joy  that  was  felt  by  all.  “Oh  !  how  I  honour  the  Queen  of 
England  !  I  could  worship  her.’’ 

From  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  cause  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Karens  took  a  new  start  in  its  race  of  usefulness.  That 
event  directly  affected  the  oppressed  churches  of  the  province 
itself;  and  indirectly  affected  all  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
English  provinces.  A  new  distribution  of  missionary  strength 
was  required,  and  several  new  stations  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  occupied  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Van  Metar 
took  up  Bassein ;  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Ingalls,  and  others  went  to 
liangoon ;  Mr.  Kincaid  and  Mr.  Simon  advanced  up  the  Irra¬ 
waddy,  to  Prome ;  Mr.  Harris  occupied  Shwayg^xen  ;  and  Dr. 
Mason  left  Tavoy  for  Toungoo.  Special  demands  were  made  upon 
the  native  churches  for  suitable  assistants,  who  were  cheerfully 
and  promptly  supplied.  The  great  field  seemed  to  enlarge  visibly 
Wore  all  eyes,  and  the  past  expansion  of  the  mission  led  all  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  conquering  new  territory  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Satan  for  the  Son  of  God.  The  churches  had  been  grovring 
in  principle,  in  knowledge,  in  settled  experience  ;  and  had  bene- 
lited  and  been  consolidated  by  lessons  of  fearful  suffering.  Some 
were  in  advance  of  others ;  but  we  find  all  from  that  period 
making  an  important  advance  in  carrying  out  two  principles  by 
^jiich  all  prosperous  churches  must  be  guided  : — all  have  con- 
tnhuted  more  freely  to  maintain  the  ordinances  of  the  gosp(d 
aim  mg  themselves ;  and  all  have  sujiplied  both  men  and  means  to 
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e  will  avoid  that  superstitious  forsaking  of  property  [such  as 
quitting  a  house  because  a  person  has  died  in  it,  and  a  thousand  tliim^s 
of  tliat  kind,]  which  was  practised  by  our  ancestors,  but  is  contmiy  to 
the  Scriptures. 

‘‘  2.  We  will  avoid  all  vain  oatlis,  particularly  such  as  refer  to  the 
name  of  Clod. 

“  3.  AVe  will  avoid  all  attempts  to  frighten  our  children  into  obedi¬ 
ence,  by  telling  them  what  is  not  true,  (as  that  some  fearful  tiling;  ^vill 
happen  to  them,  a  tiger  will  bite  them,  and  the  like) ;  also,  we  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  deception,  and  lying  words. 

“  4.  AVe  will  avoid  all  kinds  of  vain  and  foolish  songs,  such  as  the 
heathen  use  to  excite  their  pjissions. 

“5.  AV  e  will  avoid  all  kinds  of  personal  contests,  as  wrestling,  bet¬ 
ting,  and  the  like. 

“6.  AA’  e  will  avoid  all  charms  and  amulets,  and  all  those  supposed 
medicines  wdiich  the  heathens  regard  as  securities  against  superstitious 
ills  ;  tattooing,  and  so  on. 

“  Avoiding  all  these,  ^\  e  will  endeavour  strictly  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  every  custom 
or  practice  wdiich  w  e  find  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  'whatever  it 
may  be,  'we  will  be  contrary  unto  it,  and  carefully  avoid  it.  AVhatever 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
practice.^^ 

In  the  Burman  pro^dnce  of  Pegu,  the  hatred  felt  against  the 
gospel  'W’as  undiminished,  and  the  converts  'w^ere  unable,  as  in 
the  English  districts,  to  manifest  all  the  fruits  of  their  fiiith. 
Still  that  faith  was  active,  their  numbers  continued  to  increase, 
and  the  yory  patience  with  which  they  submitted  to  their  trials 
served  to  increase  in  the  heathen  around  them  a  respect  for  the 
religion  w  hich  could  produce  such  noble  results.  Many  hundreds 
emigrated  to  Maulmain  and  Arracan ;  thousands  more  remained. 
Occasionally  a  native  pastor,  and  after  some  time  a  missionary, 
would  pay  the  oppressed  people  a  secret  ^Tsit ;  and  at  length  thriv 
of  the  missionaries,  Air.  Kincaid,  Air.  A'inton,  and  Air.  Dawson, 
took  up  their  residence  in  Hangoon.  Alatters  soon  came  to  a  ensis 
between  the  English  and  Burmese  Governments,  and  all  dislike 
to  the  English  was  risited  with  fearful  punishment  upon  the 
poor  Karens.  The  darkest  hour  in  their  history  arrived. 
Ruinous  taxes  were  laid  on  them  ;  their  worship  was  forbidden ; 
their  chapels  were  destroyed  ;  hundreds  were  fined  and  imprisoned. 
They  were  subject  to  the  most  cruel  extortion,  and  at  length,  after 
fearful  tortures,  one  of  their  pastors,  Thagua,  was  crucified. 
Bands  of  robbers  ravaged  the  country,  plundering  and  murdenng 
the  defenceless  villagers ;  and  at  length,  goaded  almost  to  mad* 
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iiess,  the  despised  and  oppressed  Karens,  though  disarmed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  took  up  what  weapons  they  could  find 
and  resolutely  stood  on  their  defence.  To  Him  also  did  they  turn, 
who  is  the  refuge  of  the  poor ;  and  loud  were  their  cries,  inter¬ 
cessions,  and  entreaties,  that  the  English  might  conquer  the  Eur- 
niaiis  and  set  the  country  free.  That  cry  was  not  oflered  up  in 
vain.  Ey  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  Eurman  rule  was  brought 
to  an  end,  and  henceforth,  in  full  freedom  to  worship  God,  they 
j<at  under  their  omti  ^dne  and  fig  tree,  none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid,  (hi  the  day  that  the  English  regiments  attacked  the  Great 
Pagoda,  the  fortress  of  Eangoon,  three  Karen  Christians  were 
hovering  about  the  toA^Ti,  a  deputation  from  the  churches  of  the 
interior,  anxious  to  find  the  missionaries,  and  secure  the  benefit  of 
an  immediate  ^dsit.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  missionaries 
most  gladly  returned  to  their  injured  flocks.  In  Eassein,  Mr. 
Abbott  was  received  with  unbounded  thankfulness  and  joy.  For 
st'veral  weeks  hundreds  flocked  to  see  him,  and  hear  the  gospel 
from  liis  lips.  Christian  and  heathen  alike  looked  on  the  English 
as  their  deliverers ;  and  hundreds  of  the  latter  placed  themselves 
at  once  under  instruction.  One  old  man  expressed  in  strong  tenns 
the  joy  that  was  felt  by  all.  “  Oh  !  how  I  honour  the  Queen  of 
England  !  I  could  worship  her.’’ 

From  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  cause  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Karens  took  a  new  start  in  its  race  of  usefulness.  That 
event  directly  affected  the  oppressed  churches  of  the  prorince 
itself  ;  and  indirectly  affected  all  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
English  prorinces.  A  new  distribution  of  missionary  strength 
was  required,  and  several  new  stations  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  occupied  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Eeecher  and  Mr.  Van  Metar 
took  up  Eassein ;  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Ingalls,  and  others  went  to 
liangoon ;  Mr.  Kincaid  and  Mr.  Simon  advanced  up  the  Irra¬ 
waddy,  to  Prome ;  Mr.  Harris  occupied  Shwayg}’een ;  and  Dr. 
Mason  left  Tavoy  for  Toungoo.  Special  demands  were  made  upon 
the  native  churches  for  suitable  assistants,  who  were  cheerfully 
and  promptly  supplied.  The  great  field  seemed  to  enlarge  visibly 
kfqrc  all  eyes,  and  the  past  expansion  of  the  mission  led  all  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  conquering  new  territory  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Satan  for  the  Son  of  God.  The  churches  had  been  growing 
in  principle,  in  knowledge,  in  settled  experience  ;  and  had  bene¬ 
fited  and  been  consolidated  by  lessons  of  fearful  suffering.  Some 
wore  in  advance  of  others ;  but  we  find  all  from  that  period 
making  an  important  advance  in  carrpng  out  two  principles  by 
^hich  all  prosperous  churches  must  be  guided : — all  have  con- 
tnbuted  more  freely  to  maintain  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
among  themselves ;  and  all  have  sujiplied  both  men  and  means  to 
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a  larger  degree  than  before,  to  carry  on  missionary  work  amonir 
their  heathen  count r}Tnen. 

In  illustration  of  these  facts,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  in 
1857  the  churches  in  Bassein,  containing  six  thousand  members 
and  a  Christian  population  of  twent\"  thousand  souls,  contributed 
out  of  their  dire  poverty  no  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel.  They  also  organized  a  special  mission  to  the 
Karens  of  Ava,  and  ordained  several  native  missionaries,  both 
from  Ava  and  Toungoo.  Other  churches  have  adopted  the  same 
plan,  and  during  the  last  five  years  a  very  large  extension  has 
taken  place  in  the  missionary  field  cultivated  among  the  Karen 
tribes. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  new  fields  is  the  mission  at 
Toungoo.  The  establishment  and  growth  of  this  mission  are 
perhaps  as  extraordinar}'  as  anything  that  has  been  efteeted  in 
the  wdiole  range  of  modem  missions.  When  Mr.  Boardman  went 
up  into  the  mountains,  to  baptize  his  thirty-four  converts,  and 
thence  w^as  borne  back  to  the  sea-shore  of  Tavoy  to  die,  he  little 
thought  that,  amongst  the  few  Karen  Christians  who  surrounded 
his  dying  bed,  there  w^ere  two  men  appointed  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  accomplish  mighty  deeds  in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
among  the  Karen  tribes.  One  of  these  w^as  Ko-thah-b)m,  “  the 
Karen  Apostle,”  of  whose  labours  in  Tavoy  and  Pegu  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  ;  the  other  was  Sau  Quala,  the  Apostle  of  Toungoo. 
Quala  w’as  bora  in  Tavoy,  in  the  days  of  Burman  tyranny ;  but 
his  father,  w  ho  had  an  intense  longing  after  the  freedom  of  his 
people,  and  looked  forw^ard  to  it  as  if  in  immediate  prospect,  gave 
to  the  boy  the  name  of  Quala,  or  “  Hope.”  The  family  w’as  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  and  rejoice  in  the  English  Govcnmient, 
w  hen  the  province  w  as  ceded  to  them  in  1826.  Quala  W’as  one  of 
the  earliest  scholars  placed  under  missionaiy^  instruction,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  was  regarded  as  a  lad  of  peculiar 
promise.  He  was  placed  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Dr. 
Judson,  and  then  of  Dr.  Mason,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
fitted  for  a  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  highest  hopes  cherished  re¬ 
specting  him  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Appointed  teacher  ol 
a  Karen  church  among  the  mountains,  he  so  extended  his  influence 
as  to  become  the  supeiintending  pastor  of  a  large  circle  of  churches, 
and  the  most  zealous  missionary  in  an  immense  district.  He  con¬ 
tinually  assisted  Dr.  Mason  in  compiling  the  Karen  dictionar}’, 
gathering  together  the  Karen  legends  wEich  constitute  the  sole 
standard  of  the  language,  in  translating  the  Karen  Bible,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  first  elements  of  a  Christian  literature.  For  more  than 
tw  ent}'  years  he  laboured  faithfully,  increasing  in  usefuhiess,  grow¬ 
ing  in  character,  and  acquiring  fresh  esteem,  year  by  year. 
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the  approval  of  the  missionaries  of  the  pro\4nce,”anJ'to  the 
^itisfactioii  of  the  native  churches,  he  was  at  length  ordained. 
Just  before  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  a  Karen,  named  Dumoo,  who 
had  long  been  searching  for  the  true  religion,  and  had  tried  various 
schemes  of  salvation  suggested  to  him,  found  his  way  to  Tavoy 
and  became  a  Christian.  Dumoo  often  talked  to  Quala  about  their 
fathers,  and  with  great  eamestnes,  besought  him  to  leave  the 
iioutheni  provinces,  that  they  might  retuni  to  the  original  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  far  north  of  the  Salween.  This  appeal  woke  in  the 
breast  of  Quala  an  enthusiasm  akin  to  his  owui.  After  the  annex¬ 
ation,  Dr.  Mason  resolved  to  establish  a  mission  in  Toungoo  : 
but  haring  commenced  the  station,  was  compelled,  from  failing 
health,  to  leave  it  for  America.  Quala  desired  to  take  up  the 
^vork  thus  laid  aside,  but  the  Churches  were  loth  to  part  with  a 
pastor  so  beloved.  When  the  whole  case,  however,  was  fully 
laid  before  them,  they  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  appreciated  the 
case  of  the  vast  heathen  regions  still  unblest,  and  cheerfully  sent 
him  forth  with  earnest  prayers  for  his  success.  The  two  friends 
at  out  together.  Dumoo  began  to  work  at  Shwaygyeen,  Quala 
went  forward  to  Toungoo.  There  he  commenced  a  career  of 
amazing  usefulness,  which  continues  to  this  hour.  lie  preached 
everywhere  in  the  towui  and  neighbourhood  with  singular  power, 
sustaining  the  instruction  of  his  life  by  remarkable  sobriety,  kind¬ 
liness,  and  consistency  of  life.  The  Karens  recognized  him  as  one 
of  themselves,  saw  in  him  the  powers  of  the  truth  he  preached, 
and  were  attracted  to  him  in  crowds.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Toungoo  mission  he  baptized  seven  hundred  converts :  at  the  end 
of  two  years  their  number  was  two  thousand.  In  his  ‘‘  emharras- 
ment  of  riches  ”  he  summoned  some  friends  to  his  aid ;  and  with 
their  co-operation  formed  the  converts  into  churches,  appointed 
over  them  pastors,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  secure  the  faitliful 
administration  of  ordinances  among  them.  When  Dr.  Mason  re¬ 
turned  to  Toungoo,  he  was  amazed  at  the  sight  presented  in  the 
numerous  churches  in  the  hills  and  vales  which  he  had  quitted 
three  years  before  without  a  single  Christian ;  and  he  testifies  that 
no  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastical  authorities  from  Europe  or 
America  could  have  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  new  churches 
more  prudently,  more  wisely,  or  with  greater  success,  than  Quala 
and  his  coadjutors  had  done.  Learing  Dr.  Mason  to  consohdate 
the  work  in  Toungoo  and  its  nrighbourhood,  and  to  train  up  in 
normal  schools  young  men  and  w^omen  w'ho  should  become 
preachers  and  teachers,  both  to  Chiistian  and  heathen,  Quala  has 
continued  his  beloved  missionary  w'ork  among  the  Bghais  of  the 
Toungoo  district,  and  even  among  the  Red  Karens,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  tribe  beyond  the  English  border,  more  wild  and  uncivilized 


than  any  prc\’i()usly  taught.  Thousands  of  souls  have  boon  given 
him,  as  seals  of  the  apostolic  ministn^  which  he  has  so  faithfully 
fulfilled.  The  churches  almost  entirely  support  their  own  pastors 
and  a  largo  number  of  apt  scholars  have  come  forward  to  conse¬ 
crate  their  lives  to  the  great  work  of  sa\fing  souls. 

A  similar  blessing  has  followed  like  labours  in  the  central  parts 
of  Pegu.  It  was  only  after  the  annexations  of  the  province  that 
Mr.  Vinton  and  others  were  able  to  reorganize  the  scattered 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  ;  but  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  missionary  was  called  away  to  his  rest,  in  1857,  he  was 
piistor-bishop  of  forty-two  churches ;  and  saw  the  whole  countn* 
o|)ening  more  ^^^dely  to  the  Gospel  every  day.  The  districts  so 
long  watered  by  tears  of  suffering,  have  received  an  eminent 
•  blessing  from  on  high.  From  Cape  Negrais,  along  all  the  creeks 
and  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy  up  to  Pronie  ;  from  the  mountain 
ranges  of  ^Vrracan  to  those  in  the  distant  east  above  Toungoo,  in  all 
parts  of  the  countr}',  the  Karens  are  crying  out  for  the  Gospel,  and 
little  churches  have  been  established  as  centres  of  light  and  beautv 
amid  heathen  darkness.  The  word  of  the  liord  has  had  frw 
course  and  been  abundantly  glorified.  He  has  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  has  broken  every  yoke.  Wliere  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  enslaved  the  Karen  nation.  He  has  burst  the  bars  asunder ; 
and  where  the  delusions  of  Satan  wrapped  them  in  thickest  dark¬ 
ness,  even  in  the  shadow  of  death.  He  has  poured  into  their  souls 
the  splendour  of  his  “  great  light.” 

The  imperfect  enumerations  yet  made  of  the  successes  of  this 
wonderful  Karen  mission,  reckon  the  number  of  church  members 
at  the  present  time  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand ;  and  the  native 
Christians  of  all  ages,  brought  under  regular  instruction  at  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand.  When  we  remember  that  the  first 
convert  was  baptized  only  thirty  years  ago ;  that  seven  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  Christian  at  Toungoo,  now  so  full  of  con¬ 
verts,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  marvellous  progress  of  this  valuable 
mission,  and  exclaim  ^vith  joy,  ‘‘What  hath  God  wrought?” 

The  causes  of  this  grand  success  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
fathom.  It  is  true  that  the  mission  has  been  blessed  \rith  labourers 
endowed  with  singular  devotion,  and  engaged  in  the  most  simple 
and  Scriptural  plans.  Brief  as  our  sketch  is,  it  would  be  wanting 
in  justice  to  these  distinguished  servants  of  Christ,  if  it  made  no 
reference  to  the  spirituality,  the  strong  faith,  the  unreserved  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Boardmans,  the  Masons,  the  Abbotts,  the  Vintons, 
and  many  other  zealous  missionaries,  male  and  female,  American 
and  native,  whose  serrices  the  mission  has  enjoyed ;  some  of 
whom  have  long  since  “entered  into  rest,”  while  others  arc 
labouring  in  honour  and  usefulness  to  the  present  day.  But  it 
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is  not  in  the  labourers  that  we  find  the  grounds  of  success,  nor 
in  their  simple  plans.  Many  of  their  own  brethren  have  laboured 
ill  the  same  way,  by  their  side,  among  the  Burmans,  and  have 
not  l>een  similarly  blessed.  The  Burman  converts  and  churches 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  Karen  in  number 
and  extent.  During  the  same  years  a  large  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  preached  the  same  gospel,  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
in  the  cities  of  Upper  India,  and  have  made  scarcely  any  converts 
at  all.  The  difference  between  these  cases  lies  not  with  the  men, 
nor  in  the  plans,  but  in  the  fields  of  labour.  The  pride  and  self- 
sutHciency  of  the  Buddhist  Burman  produce  in  him  a  stony 
heart,  veiy’  inimical  to  the  gospel.  The  Hindu,  with  his  ancient 
tiooks,  his  Brahmin  priesthood,  nis  pantheistic  system,  his  powerful 
caste  prejudices,  is  fenced  off  from  the  gospel  by  barriers  stronger 
than  any  w  hich  Christianity  has  fought  with  in  any  countiy'  of 
the  world.  But  the  Karens,  with  their  simple  faith,  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  their  strange  traditions,  their  longing  after 
the  White  Book,’’  crushed  by  long  years  of  suffering,  are  a 
jKHiple  eminently  ‘^prepared  of  the  Lord.”  They  have  been 
literally  w^aiting  for  His  law,”  they  have  no  prejudices  against 
it,  it  is  their  heart’s  desire  ;  and  they  have  accepted  it  at  once, 
as  the  great  object  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  sought  with 
groaniiigs  w'hich  cannot  be  uttered.  VTiio  can  w^onder  that  they 
have  been  a  people  willing  in  the  day  of  his  powTr ;  or  that  they 
have  flocked  to  His  altar  in  number  like  the  dewdrops  from  the 
womb  of  morning.  To  them  the  gospel  is  no  enemy,  that  fights 
against  all  the  habits,  predilections,  customs,  and  religious  faith 
of  early  life.  It  is  their  best  friend,  long  desired,  superior  to  their 
highest  expectations,  confirming  and  fulfilling  all  their  knowledge, 
all  their  highest  hopes.  May  a  larger  blessing  yet  be  poured  on 
them  from  above ;  may  the  millions  yet  in  ignorance  be  speedily 
brought  to  know  the  truth ;  and  may  the  brightness  of  the  morning, 
which  has  dawned  upon  this  oppressed  nation,  be  soon  lost  in  the 
meridian  splendour  of  perfect  day  ! 
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THE  HIGHLAND  llOUTE. 


In  Edinburgli  summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.  Althoiwli 
the  air  is  still  and  hot  above  the  houses,  every  now  and  then 
breath  of  the  east  wind  comes  startling  you  through  the  warm  siui- 
shine,  like  a  sarcasm  felt  through  a  strain  of  flattery,  and  passes  on, 
detested  of  every  organism.  But  with  these  exceptions,  the  atm<> 
sphere  is  so  close,  and  laden  with  a  body  of  heat,  that  a  thunder- 
storm  would  be  almost  welcomed  as  a  relief.  Edinburgh,  in  her  crafts 
held  high  up  towards  the  sun — too  distant  the  sea,  to  send  its  cool  breezes 
to  hot  streets  and  squares — is,  at  this  moment,  a  rather  uncomfortable 
dwelling-place.  Beautiful  as  ever  of  course, — for  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  ridge  of  the  Old  Town,  darkly  etched  on  hot  summer  azure, ^ 
but  decidedly  breathless  and  suffocating.  Great  volumes  of  white 
smoke  surge  out  of  the  railway-station,  great  puffs  of  chokmg  dust 
issue  from  the  houses  and  shops  that  are  being  gutted  in  Princes 
Street.  The  Castle  Rock  is  grey,  the  trees  are  of  a  dingy  olive. 
Languid  “  swells,’^  arm-in-arm,  promenade  uneasily  the  heated  pave¬ 
ment.  Water-carts  dispense  everywhere  their  tresures,  and  the  only 
human  being  really  to  be  envied  in  the  city  is  the  small  boy  who, 
with  trowsers  tucked  up,  and  unlieeding  of  maternal  vengeance, 
marches  coolly  in  the  fringe  of  the  ambulating  shower-bath.  Oh 
for  one  hour  of  heavy  rain  !  Then  after  would  the  heavens  wear  a 
clear  and  tender,  instead  of  a  dim  and  sultry  hue.  Then  would  the 
Castle  Rock  brighten  in  colour,  and  the  trees  and  grassy  slopes  doff 
their  dingy  olives  for  the  emeralds  of  April.  Then  would  the  streets 
cool  and  the  dust  be  allayed.  Then  would  the  belts  of  city  verdure, 
refreshed,  pour  forth  their  gratitude  in  balmy  smells,  and  the  Fife 
low  lying  across  the  Forth  would  break  from  its  hot  neutral  tint  in 
the  greens,  purples,  and  yellows,  that  of  right  belong  to  it.  But  rain 
won  t  come ;  and  for  weeks,  perhaps,  there  will  be  nothing  but  hot 
sun  above,  and  stony  streets  beneath  ;  and  for  the  respiration  of  poor 
human  lungs  an  atmosphere  of  heated  dust,  tempered  with  east  wind. 

^Moreover,  one  is  tired  and  jaded.  The  whole  man,  body  and  soul, 
like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh,  is  fagged  with  work, 
eaten  up  of  imp)atience,  and  haunted  with  visions  of  vacation.  One 
“  babbles  o’  green  fields”  like  a  very  Falstaff,  and  the  poor  tired  ears  of 
us  hum  with  sea-music,  like  a  couple  of  sea-shells  whose  memories 
are  more  than  ordinarily  acute.  At  last  it  comes,  the  1st  of  August, 
and  then — like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  like  a  bird  from  its  cage,  like  a 
lover  to  his  mistress — we  are  oft',  and  before  the  wild  scarlets  of  the 
sunset  die  on  the  loud  Northern  Sea,  we  are  in  the  utter  silence  of  the 
liills,  those  eternal  sun-dials  that  tell  the  hours  of  the  shepherd,  and 
in  our  nostrils  is  the  smell  of  peat  ruck,  and  in  our  throats  the  flavoui* 
of  usquebaugh,  administered  as  a  remedy  against  fatigue  of  jour- 
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ving.  Then  come  long  floating  summer  days,  so  silent  the  wilder- 
tiiatoiie  can  hear  one’s  heart  beat ;  then  come  long  silent  nights, 
waves  heard  upon  the  shore,  although  that  is  a  mile  away,  in 
which  one  snatches  the  “  fearful  joy”  of  a  ghost  story  told  by  shepherd 
or  Usher,  who  believes  in  it  as  in  his  own  existence.  Then  one  beholds 
llie  sunset,  not  through  the  smoked  glass  of  towns,  but  gloriously, 
throu'^h  the  clearness  of  enkindled  air ;  then  he  beholds  sunrise, 
which,  to  the  dweller  in  a  city,  provided  he  shapes  his  conduct  by  the 
usual  proprieties,  is  almost  the  rarest  of  this  world’s  sights. 

Mr.  i^e  (juincey  has,  not  without  reason,  declared  that  dinner — 
hiuner  about  seven  in  the  evening,  for  which  one  dresses,  which  creeps 
slowly  on  with  multitudinous  courses  and  entrees,  which  so  far  from 
being  a  gross  satisfaction  of  appetite,  is  a  feast,  noble,  graceful,  adorned 
with  the  presence  and  the  smile  of  beauty,  and  which,  from  the  very 
stateliness  of  its  progress,  gives  opportunities  for  conversation  and 
s|»ortive  encounter  of  polished  minds ;  the  opinion  has  been  stated 
tiiat  this  solemnity  of  dinner,  ending  the  day  riclily  as  sunset  ends  it — 
saves  over-wrought  London  from  insanity.  This  opinion,  we  believe, 
to  be  no  humorous  exaggeration,  but  a  very  truth ;  and  what  dimier 
is  to  the  day,  the  Highlands  are  to  the  year.  Away  in  the  North  then, 
auiid  its  green  or  its  stony  silences,  jaded  hand  and  brain  find  repose  ; 
repose,  the  depth  and  intensity  of  wliich  the  idler  can  never  know, 
lu  that  blessed  idleness  you  become  in  a  strange  way  acquainted  with 
yourself,  for  in  the  world  you  are  too  constantly  occupied  with 
other  persons  and  things  to  spend  much  time  in  your  own  company.  You 
live  abroad  all  day,  as  it  were,  and  only  come  home  to  sleep.  Besides, 
this  self-knowledge  does  not  pay  ;  it  produces  no  fees.  Away  in  the 
^'orth  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  cannot  quite  keep*  yourself ; 
and  couscience,  Avho  has  kept  open  a  watchful  eye,  although  her  mouth 
has  been  sealed  these  many  months,  gets  disagreeably  communicative, 
and  tells  her  mind  pretty  clearly  about  certain  little  shabby  selfish¬ 
nesses,  and  umnanly  violences  of  temper,  which  you  had  quietly 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket  of  forgetfulness.  You  flourish  like  a 
dower  ill  the  summer  air ;  the  hurried  pulse  beats  a  wholesome 
measure,  evil  dreams  roll  oil*  your  slumber,  indigestion  dies.  During 
your  month’s  vacation  you  hank  a  fund  of  surplus  health,  and  draw 
upon  it  during  the  eleven  months  that  succeed  I  confess  I  like  to 
take  every  thing  quietly  and  in  moderation.  It  is  better  to  read 
I  one  good  book  leisurely,  lingering  over  the  finer  passages,  returning 
treiiuently  on  a  delightful  sentence,  shutting  the  volume  now  and 
then,  to  run  down  in  your  own  mind  a  new  thought  suggested  by 
Its  perusal,  than  to  rush  in  a  swift  perfunctory  manner  through  half 
a  library.  Whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of  the  viands,  it  is  better 
to  sit  down  to  dinner -in  a -moderate  tone' of 'mind,  to  please  the 
palate  as  well  as  satisfy  the  appetite,  to  educe  the  sweet  juices  of 
meats  by  sufficient  mastication,  to  make  your  glass  of  port  “  a  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,”  than  to  bolt  everything  like  a  leathern- 
ked  Yankee,  for  whom  the  cars  are  waiting,  and  who  fears  that 
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before  he  has  had  his  money’s  worth,  he  will  be .  summoned  off  hy 
the  clangour  of  the  railway-bell.  And  shall  one  who  wishes  to 
extract  from  the  world  as  much  innocent  enjoyment  as  his  nature 
will  allow  him,  be  fool  enough  to  use  the  Highlands  in  another 
manner  than  he  would  his  dinner,  or  the  ‘‘  Idylls  of  the  King  ’  ] 
least  not  L  Therefore  I  shall  never  take  the  railway  from  Stirling 
to  Callender,  so  long  as  the  old  coach-road,  so  dear  to  me,  is  open! 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  whirled  through  a  magnificent  country  in  the 
mail,  with  mountain  and  lake  spinning  past  almost  before  they  are 
seen,  and  all  the  while  goaded  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  by  the  chatter 
of  tweed-clad  tourists  *  tinged  with  Cockneyism  in  its  most  aggravated 
form. 

The  Highlands  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  the 
best  preparations  are — money  to  a  moderate  extent  in  one’s  pocket,  a 
knapsack,  containing  a  spare  shirt  and  a  tooth-brush,  and  a  courage 
that  does  not  fear  to  breast  the  steep  of  the  hill,  and  to  encounter 
tlie  pitiless  pelting  of  a  Highland  shower.  Xo  man  knows  a  coimti^’ 
until  he  has  walked  through  it ;  he  then  tastes  the  sweets  and  the 
bitters  of  it.  He  beholds  the  grand  and  important  points  of  it,  and 
all  the  subtler  and  concealed  beauties  which  lie  out  of  the  common 
track.  Then,  0  reader,  in  the  most  glorious  of  the  months,  tlie  very 
crown  and  summit  of  the  fruitful  year,  lianging  in  equal  poise  between 
summer  and  autumn,  leave  London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  whatever  city 
in  which  your  lot  may  be  cast,  and  accompany  me  on  my  journeyin^'s. 
Our  course  will  lead  us  by  ancient  battle-fields,  by  the  castles  of  ancient 
chiefs,  standing  in  hearing  of  the  restless  surge,  by  the  bases  of 
miglity  mountains,  along  the  wanderings-  of  hollow  glens,  and  may- 


*  A  friend  of  the  writer’s  had  once  to  travel  on  the  Highland  mail  in  company 
with  a  bevy  of  Cockneys.  One  of  the  number  was  singularly  talkative,  and  im- 
|)arted  to  his  companions  in  the  freest  manner  what  information,  relative  to  the 
sights  along  the  route  he  was  in  possession  of.  Passing  a  turf-hut  he  eagerly 
jK)inted  it  out  as  a  sheiling.  At  the  word  a  dozen  eye-glasses  were  immediately 
leveleil  on  the  unfortunate  turf-hut,  almost  frightening  it  from  its  propriety. 
“A  sheiling!  ah,”  ejaculated  one  vinous  individual,  after  a  prolonged  stare; 
“  and  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  sheltie  ?  ”  “  A  sheltie,”  returned  the  Cockney  Solon, 

after  a  moment’s  hesitation;  “a  sheltie  is  a  building  of  a  similar  kind,  only 
much  uiore  commodious.  In  a  sheltie  in  Lochaber  (one  of  the  largest,  though),  I 
have  known  as  many  as  thirty  people  being  put  up.”  “Ah,”  exclaimed  the 
vinous  individual,  in  that  satisfied  tone  which  the  possession  of  truth  never  fails 
to  impart.  The  Lochaber  sheltie  was  evidently  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
horse  of  Troy. — The  present  writer  was  once,  early  in  the  season,  residing  at 
the  inn  at  Aberfoil.  On  that  particular  night  he  was  the  only  guest,  and  held,  by 
way  of  killing  a  dull  hour,  some  conversation  with  mine  host  in  the  porch,  k 
large  sheaf  of  pokers^  of  a  singularly  worn  aspect,  attracted  his  attention  thereon. 
On  inquiring  their  use,  he  was  informed  that  when  “  those  glowering  Englishers 
come  down  in  autumn  speiring  about  everything,  he  tauld  them  he  had  a  great 
curiosity  in  the  hoose,  which  he  was  loth  to  part  wi’,  except  for  a  consideration, 
l)eing  neither  mair  nor  less  than  the  poker  with  which  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  attocked 
the  English  sodgers.  For  a  |X)ker,  sir,  I  hae  gotten  five-and-twenty  shillings  on 
occa.sion.  I  have  just,  see,  gotten  in  my  stock  of  auld  pokers  from  Glasgow  for 
the  season.” 
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1  t>  if  the  weather  holds,  arid  your  company  prove  agreeable,  we 
see  the  keen  ridge  of  Blaavin  and  the  Coolin  Hills  ;  listen  to 
”  le«^eiul  old  as  Ossian,  while  sitting  on  the  broken  stair  of  the  castle 
puntiilnie,  beaten  for  centuries  by  the  salt  foam  flake  and  the 
>viiul ;  and  in  the  pauses  of  ghostly  talk  in  the  long  autumn  nights, 
when  ^  rain  is  on  the  hills  we  may  hear — more  wonderful  than  any 
lecreiid,  carrying  one  away  to  misty  regions  and  half  forgotten  times — 
the  liiusic  that  ever  haunted  the  ears  of  the  Berserkers  of  old,  the 
thunder  of  the  Northern  Sea. 

Stirling  is  Edinburgh's  sister,  more  WTinkled  in  feature,  more 
old-fashioned  in  attire,  and  not  nearly  so  well-to-do  in  the  world. 
She  smacks  more  of  the  antique  time,  and  wears  the  ornaments  given 
her  by  old  Scottish  kings — sadly  broken  and  worn  now,  and  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  much  if  brought  to  the  hammer — more  ostentatiously 
ill  the  public  eye  than  does  Edinburgh.  Perhaps,  on  the  w^hole,  her 
stock  of  these  sandstone  gewgaws  is  the  more  numerous.  Tliere  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two  cities. 
pt*l\veeii  them,  they  in  a  manner  monopolize  Scottish  history  :  kings 
dwelt  in  both,  in  both  may  yet  be  seen  the  traces  of  battle.  Both 
have  castles  towering  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  crests  of  up-piled 
rocks ;  both  towns  are  hilly,  rising  terrace  on  terrace.  The  country 
about  Stirling  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  historical 
associations,  but  also  for  its  natural  beauty.  ISfany  battles  were  fought 
in  the  seeing  of  the  Stirling  Castle  towers.  Standing  upon  the  ram¬ 
parts,  right  away  some  three  miles  before  your  face,  beyond  the 
church  half  destroyed  by  the  Pretender,  when  he  passed  that  way, 
across  the  l)lue  smoke  of  the  steep  St.  Ninian's,  that  2)aradise  of  nail- 
makers,  Bannockburn,  and  the  famous  “  bore-stone,'^ 

“  Wliose  granite  hand 
Held  up  the  exulting  banner  of  the  Bruce, 

Which  all  that  proud  day  laughed  with  glorious  scorn 
Upon  its  baffled  foes;” 

from  this  spot,  looking  back,  the  finest  view  of  Stirling  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  Ochells  all  around  you  ;  yonder  sleeps  the  Abbey 
craig,  where,  on  a  summer  day,  wight  Wallace  sat ;  to  be  ornamented 
by  a  freestone  lion  or  a  refreshment  room ;  the  patriotic  Scottish 
nation  having  not  yet  decided  by  which  erection  they  will  honour  their 
‘‘  ill-requited  chief."  •  As  you  look  you  see  the  houses  climbing  up, 
picturesque,  smoke -wreathed,  and  the  wonderful  outline  of  the  Castle 
Rock,  seeming  to  mingle  the  strength  of  the  everlasting  hills  wdth  the 
lily’s  grace,  and  on  ‘which  the  castle  sits  proudly  as  ever  did  rose 
upon  its  stem.  Shooting  forward  as  a  falcon  might,  we  are  once 
more  on  the  ramparts ;  beneath  stretches  a"  great  i)lain,  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  mountains,  and  straight  before  you  the  vast  fertility  dies 
into  distance,  flat  as  the  ocean  when  winds  are  asleep.  It  is  through 
this  plain  that  the  Forth  draws  its  glittering  coils,  a  silvery  dance 
of  loops  and  links,  a  watery  labyrinth,  which  M‘Neil  has  sung  in  no 
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ignoble  numbers,  and  which  every  summer  the  whole  world  comes  to 
see.  Turn  round,  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  country  has  completely  changed.  It  undulates  like  a  rolling;  sea,  I 
heights  swell  up  into  the  blackness  of  pines,  then  sink  awey  into 
valleys  of  fertile  green.  At  your  feet  the  Bridge  of  Allan  sleeps  in 
its  azure  smoke,  the  most  fashionable  of  all  the  Scottish  spas  and  ^ 

where  by  hundreds  of  invalids  the  last  new  novel  is  being  dilifrently 
perused  Beyond  the  classic  woods  of  Keir,  and  ten  miles  fiirthp? 
what  see  you  ?  A  wild  fringe  of  azure  mountains  climbing  the  heavens 
The  heart  leaps  up  to  greet  them,  the  proud  ramparts  of  a  land  of 
romance,  from  the  mouth  of  whose  glens  broke  of  old  the  forav  nf 
the  freebooter,  and  with  a  chief  in  front,  with  banner  and  pihroch 
in  the  wind,  the  terror  of  the  Highland  war ;  Stirling,  like  a  huge 
cairn-gorm  brooch,  clasps  Highlands  and  Lowlands  together. 

It  is  from  Stirling  we  mean  to  start  on  our  summer  journey,  and  we 
purpose  to  perform  it  on  foot.  There  is  a  railway  now  to  Ciillander, 
to  the  great  saving  of  time  and  destniction  of  enjoyment  ;  said  railway 
we  respectfully  decline  to  patronize,  meaning  to  abide  by  the  old  coach 
road.  In  a  short  time,  we  are  beyond  Bridge  of  Allan,  beyond  the 
woods  of  Keir,  and  holding  straight  on  to  Dunblane.  Reaching  it,  we 
we  pause  for  a  little  on  the  old  bridge,  to  look  at  the  artificial  water¬ 
fall,  and  the  ruined  cathedral  on  the  rising  ground  across  the  stream. 
There  is  really  not  much  to  detain  one  in  this  grey  little  town ;  and 
pressing  on,  in  a  short  time  we  reach  Donne,  basking  on  the  hill  side. 
Possibly  the  reader  may  never  have  heard  of  Donne,  yet  it  has  its 
lions.  What  are  these,  does  the  reader  suppose  ?  Look  at  the  great 
black  tower  of  the  ruined  castle.  There,  on  a  summer’s  morning  long 
ago,  in  the  seeing  almost  of  proud  Stirling  towers,  where  King  Janies 
sat  drinking  his  blood-red  wine,  with  rage  and  shame  boiling  in  the 
fierce  heart  of  him,  did  a  great  Duke  of  Albany  lay  his  head  on  the 
block.  Fell  rage  and  shame  in  the  wild  heart,  a  swift  shear  of  the 

glittering  axe,  and - .  As  you  go  up  the  steep  town  road,  there  is 

a  well  close  to  the  wall. — Look  into  it  steadily  ;  you  observe  a  shadow 
strikes  on  a  sandy  bottom,  a  twinkle  of  a  fin.  It  is  a  trout — a  hJind 
one  ;  it  has  dwelt,  the  people  will  tell  you,  in  that  water}"  cage  for  ten 
years  past.  It  is  considered  a  most  respectable  inhabitant,  rather  a 
feather  in  the  towm’s  cap  ;  and  the  urchin  daring  to  angle  for  it  would 
hardly  escape  wdiipping.  Let  us  leave  Donne  now.  A  Duke  of 
Albany  lost  his  head  in  its  castle,  a  blind  trout  lives  in  its  w  ell,  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  visitors  are  more  interested  in  the  ti-out 
than  in  the  duke.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Donne 
is  rather  bare  and  unpromising  ;  but  as  you  proceed  it  improves,  trees 
increase  in  number,  and  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  skirts  the  Teitli,  the 
8W"eetest-voiced  of  all  the  Scottish  streams.  The  river,  like  all  beautiful 
things,  is  coquettish ;  and  just  when  you  come  to  love  the  music  of 
her  murmur,  she  sweeps  aw"ay  into  the  darkness  of  the  w"oods,  and 
leaves  you  companionless  on  the  dusty  road.  Never  mind,  you  will 
meet  her  again  at  Callander  ;  and  for  a  summer  day,  you  may  lean  over 
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,  there,  listening  to  her  low  sweet  singing,  and  watehing  how 

1  ^  aiiih^r  pebbles  on  which  she  makes  her  bed,  kindle  into  burnished 
Jld  when  a  sunbeam  cools  itself  in  her  heart.  Callender  is  one  of 
pa^ttiest  of  the  highland  \dllages.  It  is  sunset  as  we  approach. 
IV^autifnl  is  the  long  straggling  street  of  whitewashed  houses,  dressed 
in  medley  colours.  Prettily  dressed  children  are  walking  or  running 
about.  The  empty  coach  stands  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
iiioking  horses  are  being  led  up  and  down.  And  right  before  you, 
st;uuls  king  Ben  Ledi,  clothed  in  imperial  purple,  the  sparks  of  splendour 
from  tlie  sinking  sun  ranging  far  away  into  heaven,  from  behind  his 
eighty  slioulders. 

Callander  sits  like  a  watcher  at  the  opening  of  the  glens,  and  is  a 
oTcat  rendezvous  for  tourists.  To  the  right  is  the  Pass  of  Leny,  which 
[j!  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  You  ascend  a  steep  path,  birch  woods 
on  the  right  and  left ;  a  fierce  stream  comes  brawling  down,  “  cataract 
on  cataract,”  sleeping  for  a  moment  in  black  pools  loved  l3y  anglers, 
and  then  hasting  on  in  foam  and  fury  to  meet  her  sister  in  the  Vale  of 
Menteath  below.  When  you  have  climbed  the  pass,  you  enter  on  a 
green  treeless  waste,  and  soon  sight  Loch  Lubnaig,  with  the  great 
shadow  of  the  hill  blackening  across  it.  Possibly  a  cheerful  loch 
enough  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  but  the  sun  in  that  melancholy 
ngioii  we  have  never  seen.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  visit 
the  loch  of  the  rueful  countenance  on  the  present  occasion.  Our  course 
lies  round  the  left  flank  of  Ben  Ledi,  straight  on  for  the  Trosachs  and 
Loch  Katrine.  As,  leaving  Callander,  you  cross  by  a  rude  wooden 
bridge  the  waters  of  Leny — changed  now  from  the  Fury  that,  with 
raised  voice  and  streaming  hair,  we  saw  and  heard  in  the  glen  above — 
you  are  now  in  the  country  made  immortal  by  the  “  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 
flvery  step  we  take  is  in  the  footsteps  of  Apollo,  and  speech  at  once 
becomes  song.  There  is  Corlantogh  Ford, — yonder  is  Loch  Yenachar, 
glittering  away  in  windy  sunshine,  like  frosted  silver,  to  the  bounding 
hills.  Passing  the  lake,  you  come  to  a  place  where  the  hill  side  drops 
sheer  down  upon  the  road.  On  that  hill  side  Vich  Alpine's  warriors 
started  up  from  the  waving  ferns  at  the  whistle  of  their  chief ;  and  if 
you  travelled  on  the  coach,  the  driver  would,  at  this  point,  recite  to  you 
half  the  poem,  with  endless  variations,  and  would  point  you  out  the 
identical  rock  against  which  Fitz-»Iames  leaned. 

“  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 

Rock  on  which  a  dozen  Cockney  eye-glasses  are  at  once  levelled  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  loveliest  sight  on  the  route  from  Cal¬ 
lander  to  the  Trosachs  is  about  to  present  itself.  There  is  a  turn  of 
the  road,  and  Loch  Achray  is  before  you.'*  Peyond  all  expression 
Wutiful  is  that  smiling  lake,  mirroring  all  the  hills,  whether  bare  and 
peen,  or  plumaged  with  woods  from  iDase  to  crest.  Fair,  azure  gem, 
in  a  setting  of  mountains  !  The  traveller — even  if  a  bagman — cannot 
l^nt  pause,  cannot  but  drink-in  thy  fairy  beauty, — cannot  but  remember 
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thee,  when  far  away  amid  quite  other  scenes  and  associations.  At  even- 
step  the  scenery  grows  wilder.  Loch  Achray  disappears.  Higl^ 
upjHjr  air,  tower  tlie  summits  of  Benann  and  Benvenue.  You  pa^s 
through  the  gorge  of  the  Trosachs,  whose  rocky  walls,  born  in  earth 
<[uake  and  liery  deluges,  the  fanciful  summer  has  been  dressing  these 
thousand  yeai-s,  clotliing  their  feet  with  drooping  ferns  and  rods  of 
foxglove  bells,  blackening  their  breasts  with  pines,  pluming  their 
piimacles  with  airy  birches  that  dance  in  the  breeze  like  plumage  on  a 
warrior  s  heliiL  The  wind  here  becomes  a  musiciam  hkdio  sits  l)ab- 
bling  beneath  the  rock,  llie  Gorge,  too,  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  finer 
charm ;  for  lo  !  yon,  before  you  are  aware,  doubling  her  beauty  with 
surprise,  breaks  on  the  right  the  silver  sheet  of  Loch  Katrine,  with 
a  dozen  woody  islets  sleeping  peacefully  on  their  shadows. 

On  the  loch  the  steamer  Bob  Roy  waits  you,  and  away  you  steam 
toward  a  wharf,  and  an  inn  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  at  the 
farther  end.  The  lake  does  not  increase  in  beauty  as  we  proceed. 
its  charms  are  congregated  at  the  Trosachs’  moutli,  and  the  upper  end 
is  bare,  desolate,  and  somewhat  uninteresting.  However,  we  soon  reach 
the  wharf,  and  after  our  natural  rage  at  a  toll  of  twopence  exacted  from  us 
on  landing  has  subsided,  aided  perhaps  by  a  snack  of  something  at  the 
inn,  we  start  on  the  wild  mountain  road  to  Inversneyd.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  has  now  changed.  The  liills  around  are  bare  and  sterile,  brown 
sti-eams  gurgling  down  their  fissures ;  the  long  yellow  ribbon  of  road  runs 
away  before  you,  dipping  out  of  sight  sometimes,  and  re-appearinf^ 
afar  ;  you  pass  a  turf  hut,  and  your  nostrils  are  regaled  with  a  waft  of 
peat  reek  that  sets  you  coughing  ;  and  the  juvenile  natives  you  behoL!, 
eye  you  askance,  and  wear  the  airiest  form  of  the  national  attire.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  finer  bit  of  highland  road  anywhere  than  that 
which  runs  between  the  unnameable  iim — which  might  be  made  ini- 
mortal,  if  it  could  but  be  spelt — and  the  hotel  at  Inversneyd.  'When 
you  have  travelled  along  it  some  three  miles,  the  scenery  improves 
vastly  ;  the  hills  rise  into  nobler  forms,  and  a  brawling  torrent  becomes 
your  com})anion  as  you  pursue  your  journey.  Presently,  a  ruin  rises 
on  the  hill  side,  the  nettles  growing  on  its  melancholy  walls.  It  is 
the  old  fort  of  Inversneyd,  built  in  King  'William’s  time,  to  awe  the 
turbulent  clans.  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  its  aspect.  Sun¬ 
shine  seems  to  mock  it ;  it  is  native,  and  endued  into  its  element 
when  wrapt  in  mists  or  pelted  by  the  wintry  rain.  One  who  passed  it 
on  a  cheerless  day  has  addressed  it — 


**  Like  clouds,  or  streams,  we  w  andered  on  at  w  ill. 
Three  glorious  days,  till  near  our  journey’s  end, 

As  dow'n  the  Moreland  road  w'e  straight  did  wend, 
To  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Inversneyd,’  talking  to  kill 
The  cold  and  cheerless  drizzle  in  the  air, 

’Bove  me  I  saw,  as  pointing  at  my  friend. 

An  old  fort — like  a  ghost  upon  the  hill — 

Stare  in  black  misery  through  the  blinding  rain ; 

So  human -like  it  seemed  in  its  despair, — 

So  stunned  w-ith  grief.  Long  gazed  at  it,  we  tw-ain, 
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Weary  and  damp,  we  reached  our  poor  abode 
I,  warmly  seated  in  the  chimney  nook, 

Still  saw  that  old  fort  on  the  Moreland  road. 

Stare  through  the  rain,  with  strange  woe-wildered  look.” 

Plainer  the  old  mendicant  in  stone  and  lime,  on  the  bleak  hill  side, — 
|)V  the  way,  tradition  mumbles  something  about  General  Wolfe  having 
blxMi  stiitioiied  there  at  the  beginning  of  liis  military  career — we 
Jesceiid  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  hotel.  The  road  has  become  another 
Pass  of  Leny,  for  the  hills  approach,  and  the  torrent  roars  down  in  a 
pTfect  chain  of  cataracts,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  takes  its  proudest 
leap  at  the  last,  and  dashes  into  the  lake  breathless  as  a  blown  steed. 
Quite  close  to  the  fall  is  the  hotel ;  and  on  the  frail  timber  bridge  that 
overhangs  it,  you  can  see  groups  of  picturesque  liunters, — the  ladies 
timid,  the  gentlemen  valiant  and  reassuring.  Inversneyd  is  very 
beautiful,  and  it  possesses  an  added  charm  as  being  the  subject  of  one 
of  Wordsworth’s  poems  ;  and  doubtless  he  who  has  stood  on  the  crazy 
timber  bridge,  and  watched  the  flash  and  thunder  of  the  stream  be¬ 
neath,  and  who  has  gazed  around  him  on  the  queen  of  Scottish  lakes 
surrounded  by  her  mountains,  will  ever  after  hold  the  place  in  remem¬ 
brance,  although  there  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  hm  the  vision  of 
the  “Higliland  Girl” 

“Now,  thanks  to  Heaven!  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 

Joy  have  I  had :  and,  going  hence, 

I  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  sports  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memory — feel  that  she  hath  eyes. 

Then  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir  ? 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her : 

To  give  new  pleasure,  like  the  past. 

Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart. 

Sweet  Highland  girl !  from  thee  to  part : 

For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old. 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 

The  lake,  the  bog,  the  waterfall ; 

And  thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all.” 

A  steamer  picks  you  up  at  Inversneyd,  and  slides  down  Loch 
Lomond  with  you  to  Tarbet,  a  village  sleeping  in  very  presence  of  the 
mighty  Ben,  whose  forehead  is  almost  always  bound  up  in  a  cloudy 
handkerchief.  Although  the  Loch  is  finer  higher  up,  when  it  narrows 
;  towards  Glen  Felloch, — more  magnificent  lower  down,  when  it  widens, 
many-isled,  towards  Balloch — it  is  by^  no  means  to  be  despised  at 
;  Tarbet.  Every  bay  and  promontory  wears  its  own  peculiar  charm,  and 
^  it  its  beauty  does  not  astonish,  it  satisfies.  Tarbet  can  boast,  too,  of 
:  Bn  excellent  inn,  in  which,  if-the^  traveller -is  wise,  he  will,  for  one 
J  night  at  least,  comfortably  take  his  ease, 

^  Lp  betimes  next  morning,  we  are  on  the  beautiful  road  that  runs 
I  oetween  Tarbet  and  Arrochar,  and  begin,  through  the  clearing  mist, 
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to  make  acquaintance  with  the  ‘‘Cobbler/’  and  some  other  peaks  of 
that  rolling  country  which  Celtic  facctiousness  has  denominated  “tkg 
Duke  of  Argyle’s  bowling-green.”  Escaping  from  the  birdies  that  line 
the  road,  and  dipping  down  on  Arrochar  and  Loch  Dmg,  we  can 
leisurely  inspect  the  proportions  of  the  mountain  Crispin.  He  b 
evidently  a  grewsome  carl,  and  inhospitable  to  strangers.  He  does 
not  wish  to  be  intruded  upon ; — is  a  very  hermit,  for  when,  after  rn^eat 
expenditure  of  breath,  an  unfortunate  mortal  climbs  up  to  him,  anxious 
to  be  introduced,  behold  he  has  slipped  his  cable,  and  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  And  it  does  not  improve  the  temper  of  the  climber,  that,  when 
down  again,  and  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  discovers  the  rocky  fi^aire 
sitting  in  his  accustomed  place.  The  cobbler’s  wife  sits  a  little  wav 
off,  an  ancient  dame,  to  the  full  as  withered  in  appearance,  and  as 
difficult  of  access,  as  her  spouse.  They  dwell  in  tolerable  amity,  those 
twain,  but  when  they  do  quarrel,  it  is  something  tremendous  !  The 
whole  country  knows  when  a  tiff  is  in  progress.  The  sky  darkens 
above  them  ;  the  cobbler  frowns  black  as  midnight,  his  wife  sits 
sulking  in  the  mist.  This  aggravates  the  cobbler,  who  is  naturally  of 
quick  temper,  and  he  gives  vent  to  a  discontented  growd.  Xothiiuf 
loth,  and  to  the  full  as  irascible  as  himself,  his  wife  spits  back  fire  ujm 
him.  The  row'  begins  ;  they  flash  at  one  another  in  the  savagest  man¬ 
ner,  scolding  all  the  wdiile  in  the  gi'andest  Billingsgate.  Everythin;^ 
listens  to  them  for  fifty  miles  round.  At  last  the  wife  gives  in,  and 
falls  to  dow'iiright  w'eeping,  the  old  fellow  sending  a  shot  into  her  at 
intervals.  She  cries,  and  he  grumbles  into  the  night.  Peace  seems  to 
be  restored,  somehow',  w'hen  everybody  is  asleep,  for  next  morning  the 
cobbler  has  renew'ed  his  youth.  He  shines  in  the  sun  like  a  very 
bridegroom,  not  a  frow'n  upon  the  old  countenance  of  him  ;  and  his 
w'ife  opposite,  the  tears  hardly  dried  upon  her  face  yet,  smiles  upon 
him  through  her  finest  head-dress  of  mist,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks 
they  enjoy  as  blue  unclouded  weather  as  any  husband  and  wife  can 
expect,  in  a  world  w'liere  everything  is  imperfect.  We  leave  the  little 
village  of  Arrochar  round  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and  proceeding  along 
the  opposite  shore,  and  skirting  the  face  of  the  cobbler,  w'e  strike  for 
the  opening  of  Glencro  on  our  w'ay  to  Invernay.  If  Glencoe  did  not 
exist,  this  w’ould  be  a  famous  glen.  It  is  several  miles  long,  and  is,  to 
a  most  satisfactory  extent,  lonely,  sterile,  and  desolate.  A  stream  rages 
down  the  hollow',  fed  by  many  a  tributary  burn  dasliing  dow  n  from  the 
receding  mountain  tops.  The  hill  sides  are  rough  w'ith  boulders,  as  a 
sea  rock  with  limpets.  As  you  go  along,  monstrous  cloud  shadows 
cross  your  path  ;  you  hear  the  bleating  of  unseen  sheep,  and  the 
chances  are,  that  in  travelling  the  entire  extent  of  it,  opportunities 
w'ill  not  be  granted  you  to  bid  good-morrow'  to  a  single  soul.  At  the 
head  of  the  glen,  the  road  becomes  exceedingly  steep,  and  as  the 
pedestrian  pants  up  the  incline,  he  hails  w'itli  no  small  satisfaction  the 
appearance  of  a  stone  seat,  appropriately  enough  designated  “Best, 
and  be  thankful.”  In  this  the  traveller  rests  and  is  thankful.  It 
bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  erected  by  General  Wade, 
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while  engage*!  in  his  great  work  of  road-making,  aiid  bears  witness  to 
the  trutli^of  the  popular  distich— 

“  If  you  had  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 

You’d  have  lifted  your  hat  and  blessed  General  Wade.” 

-Vt  this  point  there  rises  in  front  the  rough  breast  of  a  hill  and  the 
road  divides  :  the  path  to  the  left  runs  away  down  into  the  wild  and 
solitary  “  Hell’s  Glen,”  in  haste  to  reach  Loch  Goil ;  the  other,  to  the 
left,  and  along  which  lies  our  course,  leads  down  through  the  sterile 
Glen  Arkinglas  to  St.  Catherine’s  and  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne :  at 
which  hostelrie  we  arrive  after  a  lonely  walk  of  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  only  things  likely  to  interest  the  stranger  at  St.  Catherine’s  is 
Jolm  Campbell,  proprietor  of  the  same,  and  driver  of  the  coach  from 
his  inn  to  the  steamboat  wharf  in  Loch  Goil.  John  has  a  presentable 
person,  a  sagacious  countenance,  and,  when  seated  on  the  box,  he  flips 
Iiis  steeds  and  manages  the  ribbons  to  admiration.  He  has  not  started 
a  hundred  yards  when  he  flnds  occasion  for  a  story,  which  is  sure  to  be 
p^eeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter  from  those  alongside  of  and  behind  him. 
Encouraged  by  success,  John  absolutely  coruscates,  anecdote  follows 
anecdote  like  the  flashes  of  sheet -lightning  on  a  summer  night,  and  long 
before  he  has  come  to  his  journey’s  end  he  is  implored  to  desist,  the 
convulsed  midriffs  of  his  auditors  crying  out  Hold,  enough  !”  John 
is  naturally  a  humorist,  and  the  highlands  being  so  overrun  every 
autumn  with  tourists,  he,  from  St.  Catherine’s  to  Loch  Goil,  surveys 
■  mankind  with  a  pretty  extensive  view.  In  his  time  he  has  talked 
with  most  of  our  famous  men ;  is  a  capital  mimic,  and  reproduces  you 
the  Yankee  drawl  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  affected  lisp 
of  a  late  Colonial  minister,  with  inimitable  effect.  It  is  curious  to 
witness  how  literary  and  political  greatness  pictures  itself  in  the  eye  of 
a  highland  coachman.  The  lion  has  his  mane  clipped,  and  roars  for 
you  like  a  very  nightingale.  For  him  cliques  and  coteries,  and  the  big 
pms  of  the  reviews,  exist  not.  He  knows  the  peculiar  patois  of  the 
j  Scottish  towns  ;  he  enlarges  upon  the  adventure  of  the  shopkeeper 
I  with  his  wife  and  children,  when  they  go  “  salt- watering.”  His  story 

I  of  the  Paisley  Bodies  ”  is  inimitable.  Two  of  these,  with  tlieii* 
souses,  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Inverary  steamer,  at  the  “Water 
I^et.”  The  knights  of  the  loom  and  shuttle,  although  desirous  of  en- 
jonuent,  naturally  gravitated  towards  the  steward’s  room.  One  called 
out  to  the  other,  “  Come  down  closer  to  the  steerage,  Jeames,  and  hae 
i  a  dram,  and  y^ou,  Maggie,  staun  where  ye  are,  and  caa  us  up  when  the 

Imiery  heyins.^^  The  power  of  gallantry  could  no  farther  go.  Another, 
relative  to  the  grief  of  a  Higldand  farmer  wha  had  recently  lost  his 
^fe,  is  still  better.  A  friend  called  upon  the  bereaved  man  to  con¬ 
dole  with  him.  “  It  must  have  been  a  great  loss,  Duncan,  to  you,  for 
she  was  a  goot  woman.”  “’Deed  it  was,  a  fery  great  loss,  indeed,” 
returned  Duncan,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye  ;  and  then  adding,  in  a 
tone  laden  with  emotion,  “  An’,  let  me  tell  you,  Donald,  accompanied 
too  with  a  fery  considerable  deal  of  expenseJ^  Every  one  who  tarries 
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at  St.  Catherine’s  should  get  hinisclf  driven  over  to  Loch  Grol  by  John 
Camphelh  and  should  take  pains  to  procure  a  seat  on  the  box  bt'side 
liim.  "NVlien  he  returns  to  the  South  he  can  relate  the  stories  over 
again,  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  experience  when  sojourning  in  the 

“  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.** 

Tlie  thing  has  been  done  before,  and  doubtless  will  be  again. 

A  small  wash-tub  of  a  steamer  conveys  you  across  Loch  Fmio  to 
Inverary  in  an  hour.  Arriving,  you  find  the  capital  of  the"  West 
Highlands  a  singularly  pretty  place,  with  excellent  inns,  several 
churches,  a  prison,  a  fine  bay,  a  ducal  residence,  a  striking  conical  hill 
Donequoich  is  the  barbarous  name  of  it,  wooded  to  the  chin,  and  an 
ancient  watch-tower  perches  on  its  bald  crown.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
Argyles  cannot  boast  of  much  architectural  beauty,  being  a  square, 
with  pepper-box-looking  towers  stuck  on  the  corners.  The  grounds^ 
how’ever,  are  charming,  containing  fine  timber,  winding  walks,  gardens, 
and,  through  all,  spanned  by  several  bridges,  the  winding  Airey  bubbles 
sweetly  to  the  sea.  Scott  is  here.*  If  the  “Lady  of  the  Liike”  rings 
in  your  ears  in  the  Trossachs,  the  “  Legend  of  Montrose  ”  haunts  you 
at  Inverary.  Every  footstep  of  ground  is  hallowed  by  that  noble  ro¬ 
mance.  It  is  the  best  guide-book  for  the  place.  Xo  tourist  should 
leave  Inverary  before  he  has  ascended  Donequoich  :  no  very  difficult 
task  either,  for  a  path  winds  round  and  round  it  like  a  cord.  When 
you  emerge  from  the  woods  beside  the  watch-tower  on  the  summit, 
Inverary,  far  beneath  you,  has  dwindled  to  a  toy-town, — not  a  sound 
in  the  streets,  the  steamer  roaring  at  the  wharf,  urging  dilatory  pas¬ 
sengers  to  haste  by  clashes  of  an  angry  bell,  is  perfectly  silent.  Nets 
stretched  from  pole  to  pole,  wave  in  the  dying  wind.  Tlie  great  boat¬ 
less  blue  Loch  stretches  away  flat  as  a  ball-room  floor,  and,  far  beyond 
the  town,  the  eye  wearies  in  its  flight  over  endless  miles  of  brown 
moor  and  mountain.  Turn  your  back  upon  all  this,  and  gaze  toward 
the  north.  It  is  still  a  “  far  cry  to  Loch  Orne,”  and  what  a  wilderness 
of  mountain -peaks  tower  up  between  you  and  that  noblest  of  all  the 
Scottish  lakes ;  of  all  hues  and  colours,  too  ;  green  with  pasture,  brown 
with  moorland,  touched  with  the  coming  purple  of  the  heather,  blatk 
with  a  thunder-cloud  of  pines.  \Yhat  a  region  to  see  the  sun  set  upon ! 
Hut  for  that  we  cannot  wait,  for  to-day  we  lunch  at  Cludicli,  dine  at 
Dalnialy',  and  shall  sleep  to-night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilchurii, 
and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  Ben  Cruachan. 

One  of  the  finest  visions  of  mountains  is  to  be  obtained  on  the 
ground  above  Cludich,  well  worthy  of  driving  out  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Inverary  to  behold.  Dalmaly  is  a  very  paradise  of  a  high¬ 
land  inn, — quiet,  sequestered,  begirt  with  the  majesty  and  stillness  of 
mountains, — a  place  where  a  world-weary  man  may  soothe  back  into 
healthful  motion  jarred  pulse  and  brain ;  a  delicious  nest  for  a  “  happy 
pair”  to  spend  a  honeymoon  in.  Dalmaly  stands  at  the  north  endot 
Loch  Aive,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  highland  lions,  viz.,  Kilchurii  castle  and  Ben  Cruachan. 
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K  lchum  castle  is  picturesque  enough  to  please  the  eye  of  the  land- 
^  painter,  its  bulk  is  huge  enough  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a 
the  baronial  grandeur  that  once  lingered  in  those  northern 
^jituJes.  And  it  is  ancient  enough,  and  fortunate  enough — for  age 
\oes  not  always  attain  to  that — to  have  legends  growing  upon  its 
thickly  as  the  golden  lichen  or  the  darksome  ivy.  That  great 
^hcll  or  ghost  of  a  building  is  strangely  impressive  standing  there,  mir- 
in  summer  waters,  with  the  great  mountain  looking  upon  it.  It 
\v.is  hiiilt,  it  is  said,  by  a  lady  in  the  Crusade  time,  when  her  lord  was 
hutling  with  the  infideL  One  can  quite  conceive  how,  in  that  old  pile, 
hiunaii  life  went  on  for  generations — how  children  were  born  and  grew 
up  there — how  brides  were  brought  home  there,  the  bridal  blushes  yet 
u{K»ii  their  cheeks — how  old  men  died  there,  and  by  filial  finger  had 
their  eyes  closed  as  blinds  are  drawn  down  in  the  empty  house, 
anil  had  the  withered  hands  closed  decently  upon  the  brejist  that 
would  heave  no  more  with  any  passion.  The  yule  fires  and  feast  fires 
that  blazed  on  the  old  hearth  are  gone  out  now.  The  arrow  of  the  foe- 
man  no  longer  seeks  the  window-slit.  To  day  and  night,  to  winter  and 
siiniiner,  it  stands  empty  as  a  skull,  yet  with  no  terror,  or  harshness 
about  it,  rather  possessed  of  a  composed  and  decent  beauty  : — 


Though  still  a  ruin,  ’tis  a  ruin  sunned, 

Where  rents  and  fissures  speak  of  thunder-stroke. 

But  thunder  long  ago.  Where  pain  is  not, 

But  only  in  the  quiet  summer  light 
The  gentleness  of  natural  decay 

a  sight  satisfactory  as  a  good  man’s  grave,  with  the  ripe  number  of 
his  years,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues  chronicled  on  the  stone  above 
him ;  telling  of  work  hiithfully  and  honestly  done,  and  on  the  rest  that 
follows,  for  which  all  the  weary  pine. 

Ben  Cruachan,  if  not  the  monarch  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  is,  at 
all  events,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
are  privileged  to  wear  a  snow-'wreath  in  very  audience  of  the  sun  at  his 
midsummer  levee,  and  like  a  prince  he  wears  it  on  the  rough  breast  of 
liiuL  Ben  Cruachan  is  seen  from  afar — a  Saul  among  his  brethren  ; 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  climb,  slopes  down  slowly  to  the  sea-level, 
his  base  being  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  it  is  said.  From 
ben  Cruachan  and  Kilchurn,  Loch  Awe,  bedropt  with  hills,  stretches 
Oban-wards  for  some  twenty  miles,  presenting  in  its  course  every  va¬ 
riety  of  scenery.  iN’ow  the  lake  stretches  like  a  sea — now  it  shrinks  to 
a  rapid  river ;  now  the  banks  are  wooded  like  the  Trossachs  ;  now  they 
are  bare  as  Wast  Water ;  and  consider,  as  _you  walk  these  twenty 
miles,  what  freaks  light  and  shade  are  playing  every  moment — how 
monstrous  shadows,  hundred-armed,  sprawl  along  the  mountain-side — 
how  the  wet  rock  sparkles  like  a  diamond  and  then  goes  out — how  the 
mnbeam  slides  along  the  belt  of  pines — and  how,  a  slave  to  the  sun,  the 
lake  quivers  in  light  around  her  isles  when  he  is  unobscured,  and  wears 
ha  sable  colours  when  a  cloud  is  on  his  face — the  many-miled  laughter 


And  so,  if  tlic  whole  distance  from  Inveraiy  is  performed  on  foot — and 
shame  on  the  man  who  in  our  company  presumes  to  seek  the  aid  of 
conveyance,  be  it  royal-mail  or  respectable  private  gig — Luna  will  light 
the  traveller  into  Oban. 

Oban  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  boast  of,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  pretty.  It  rings  the  bay  with  white  houses,  it  has  several 
hotels,  and  one  or  two  churches.  Dunolly  Castle,  standing  on  the 
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dying  out  at  once.  In  your  way  to  Oban  there  are  many  places  wortli 
seeing,  the  names  of  which  yeai*s  afterwards,  if  conjured  up,  will  brin^ 
back  from  the  abyss  of  memory  and  time,  scenes  whose  rocks  glistiiT 
whose  woods  are  green,  and  whose  waters  are  sun-gilt  Lodi 
loved  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  whose  charms  are  cultivated  in  liis 
marvellous  prose — Ilonawe — Taynult — Connel  Ferry,  with  its  uiisur 
passed  sea-peeps,  its  salt-water  cataract,  the  thunder  of  which  is  heard 
for  miles  when  the  tide  is  full — and  Ilunstaffnage  Castle,  the  princeliest 
of  all  the  liighlands,  once  a  royal  residence,  if  tradition  can  be  be¬ 
lieved,  It  is  a  long  day's  walk  from  Inverary  to  Oban,  and  niav  be 
described  thus  : — 


^.li 


Tlie  dark  red  springy  turf  was  ’ncath  our  feet, 

Our  walls  the  blue  horizon,  and  our  roof 
The  boundless  sky  ;  a  perfect  sinnnier-day. 

We  walked  ’mid  unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds ; 

Fair  a])])aritions  of  the  elements 

That  lived  a  minute  on  the  air,  then  passed 

To  the  eternal  world  of  memory. 

O’er  rude  unthrifty  wastes  we  held  our  way, 

^^^lence  never  lark  rose  upward  with  a  song. 

Where  no  flower  lit  the  marsh ;  the  only  sights. 

The  passage  of  a  cloud — a  thin  blue  smoke. 

Far  on  the  idle  heath— -now  caught,  now  lost. 

The  pink  road  wavering  to  the  distant  sky. 

At  noon  we  seated  near  a  mighty  hill. 

That  from  our  morning  hut  slept  far  away 

Azure  and  soft  as  air.  Upon  its  sides 

The  shepherds  shouted  ’neath  a  noise  of  dogs ; 

A  stream  of  sheep  came  slowly  trickling  down. 

Spread  to  a  pool,  then  poured  itself  in  haste. 

The  sun  sunk  on  a  crimson  fringe  of  hills ; 

Tlie  violet  evening  filled  that  low^er  plain. 

From  which  it  upward  crept  and  quenched  the  lights — 
Awhile  the  last  peak  burned  in  lingering  rose. 

And  then  w  ent  out.  We  toiled  at  dead  of  night 
Through  a  deep  glen,  the  while  the  lonely  stars 
Trembled  above  the  ridges  of  the  hills ; 

And  in  the  utter  hush  the  ear  was  filled 
With  low  sw’eet  voices  of  a  thousand  streams. 

Some  near,  some  far  remote — faint  trickling  sounds 
That  dwelt  in  the  great  solitude  of  night 
Upon  the  edge  of  silence.  A  sinking  moon 
Hung  on  one  side,  and  filled  the  shattered  place 
With  gulf  of  gloom,  w  ith  floating  shades,  and  threw 
A  ghastly  glimmer  on  wet  rock  and  pool. 
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Tennyson’s  “  idylls  of  the  king.” 

(^a?t  there,  will  be  remembered  for  the  sake  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
chained  eagle  which  he  celebrated.  It  is  a  great  station  and  breathing- 
nlaee  for  tourists  ;  the  steamers  from  the  south  all  touch  here.  If  you 
Irish  to  visit  Statia  and  Iona,  it  is  from  this  point  you  must  start.  If 
vou  wish  to  go  by  Fort  William  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  here  also 
roll  resume  your  journey.  Our  own  road  lies  up  through  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Sound  of  Mull  onward  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  rest  here  for  a 
iii-dit,  and  so  shall  our  readers.  Those  of  them  who  have  not  tired  of 
our  company,  and  who  are  courageous  enough  to  face  the  big  waves 
that  roll  in  on  the  Sound  of  Ardmurchan,  may  yet  cast  in  their  lot 
with  us,  and  together  we  will  visit  the  Hebrides 

“Far  placed  amid  the  melancholy  main.” 

Till  then,  Vale! 


V. 

TEXXYSON’S  ‘‘IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.” 

It  is  a  false  belief  which  vulgarly  confines  the  brightest  period  of 
the  poetic  faculties  to  the  years  of  youth.  The  genuine  poet  matures 
and  developes  like  any  other  artist  or  intellectual  labourer  of  what¬ 
ever  kind.  Xot  in  boyhood  was  Hamlet  produced,  or  Paradise  Lost, 
or  Wallenstein,  or  Faust,  Xot  in  the  early  college  days  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  briglit  as  his  youthful  efforts  were  with  stray  flashes  from 
the  very  source  of  poetic  light,  was  Locksley  Hall  or  Morte  d' Arthur 
given  to  the  world  ;  and  not  even  in  the  maturer  days  of  Locksley 
Hall  were  such  poems  as  these  Idylls  of  the  King  created.  Many 
critics  believed  they  detected  decaying  powers  in  Maud,  We  do  net 
judge  the  poem  thus.  The  subject  is  indeed  painful  to  morbidness, 
but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  thrillingly  genuine  and  artistic 
portraiture  of  the  phase  of  human  suffering  which  it  reveals  in  the 
exposition  of  a  life  darkentM  from  its  very  dawn  with  the  shadow  of 
insanity,  and  only  clearing  up  for  the  first  time  into  comparative 
healihfulness,  when,  a  storm  under  which  a  sounder  nature  might 
have  been  crushed  had  sxvept  over  it.  But,  however  opinion  may 
have  divided  upon  That  subject,  we  anticipate  for  the  latest  of  our 
poet’s  works  only  one  voice  of  universal  acclamation.  Xo  poem  so 
perfect  in  its  w^orkmanship  •  so  deep  in  its  interest,  and  yet  so  free 
from  all  the  factitious  artifices  which  commonly  appeal  to  public 
sympathy  ;  so  suffused  throughout  with  the  blending  of  tiaiest  nature 
md  highest  poetic  revelation,  lias  appeared  in  our  day.  What  living 
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European  poet  can  now  compare  with  our  minstrel  ?  Who  but 
Tennyson  could  have  sent  forth,  as  with  one  breath,  such  a  piece  of 
homely  nature  as  that  published  the  other  day  in  “  Once  a  Week  ” 
where  by  the  force  of  genius  the  commonest  language  of  the  most 
unromantic  existence  is  brought  into  a  living  union  with  the  very 
poetry  of  pathos  and  nature ;  and  these  lays  of  King  Arthur  in 
which  humanity  is  seen  so  exquisitely  spiritualized  and  sofUmed 
through  the  purple  haze  of  legend  and  romance  ?  Poor  Blackmore’s 
epic  of  “  Prince  Arthur,”  which  that  eminent  physician  composed  as 
his  satirical  detractor  declared,  to  the  rumbling  of  his  carriage-wheids 
and  wliich  all  his  medical  art  could  neither  keep  alive  nor  emhaln/ 
may  now  be  disinterred  and  inspected  with  some  interest,  if  only  to 
exemplify  ^\dth  what  very  different  results  the  instinct  of  genius  and 
the  patient  mechanical  following  of  rules  can  work  upon  the  same 
theme. 

The  materials  of  the  present  volume  are  four  very  simple  legends, 
centering  around  the  court  of  the  Flower  of  Kings.  They  are  taken 
mainly,  but  not  in  every  instance,  from  the  old  Morte  d! Arthur  source. 
Tennyson  has  occasionally  so  far  altered  the  old  Arthurian  legends, 
as  to  give  them  a  deeper  significance  ;  and  so  far  modernized  them, 
as  to  remove  all  that  was  rough  and  coarse  in  the  rude  old  stories, 
lie  has  given  them  with  no  affectation  of  antiquarian  style.  They 
are  poems — not  antiquarian  curiosities.  Tliey  are  legends  from  tli'o 
past,  but  they  are  reproduced  for  the  present.  The  poet,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  spirit  in  Byron’s  drama,  has  reanimated  the  hlcal 
beauty  of  the  early  days,  by  infusing  into  it  the  breath  of  a  real 
and  living  time.  The  precise  conditions  under  which  legend  and  early 
history  must  be  adapted  to  modern  poetic  art,  Tennyson  has  seized 
with  the  same  true  poetic  instinct  which  guided  Shakspeare.  Wo 
know  that  the  scenes  which  open  upon  us  in  this  little  volume  are  not 
true  to  the  manners  of  the  age  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
descended.  It  is  a  dull  display  of  learning  to  explain  that,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible,  supposing  King  Arthur  and  his  Bound 
Table  ever  to  have  existed  at  all,  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  chivalry,  or 
even  the  grace  of  knightly  courtesy,  could  belong  to  such  a  time  and 
place.  It  could  not ;  nor  could  l)ido  have  met  zEneas,  nor  Brutus 
told  Caesar  that  the  clock  had  just  struck.  But  the  poem  would  no 
more  be  bettered  by  a  closer  adherence  to  a  supposed  chronological 
exactness,  than  the  dramatic  character  of  Macbeth  is  exalted  by  the 
archmological  researches  of  Charles  Kean.  Out  of  the  darkness  of 
legend,  Tennyson  has  called  back  the  forms  of  a  chivalrous  king  and 
his  knightly  followers.  He  has  made  them  chivalrous  and  knightly 
in  the  highest  sense  which  the  words  suggest  to  every  modern  ear. 
Amy  critical  demurrings  to  points  of  costume  or  forms  of  expression 
would  be  as  pedantically  inane  as  the  frippery  remarks  of  the  coiut 
lords  and  ladies  when  the  apparition  of  the  Greek  Helen  is  conjured  up 
in  the  second  part  of  Faust.  Tennyson  has  filled  old  forms  with  human 
hearts ;  he  has  not  exhibited  to  us  armorial  curiosities  with  glass 
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beads  for  eyes  and  stuffed  with  rags  and  straw.  Ho  has  led  before 

'brave,  high-hearted,  loyal  gentlemen,  sometimes  tempted  and  tri- 
uinpliing ;  sometimes  tempted  and  succumbing  and  repenting  ;  full 
of  faith'^and  sympathy,  and  with  no  scorn  or  meanness.  Any  critic  who 
thinks  fit  may  point  out  some  anachronism  upon  every  page  :  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  poems  will  remain  untouched ;  no  heart  will 
be  reached  by  them  one  whit  the  less.  The  principles  of  truth, 
nature,  and  poetry,  upon  which  their  value  rests,  are  wholly  removed 
Vvoiui  the  jurisdiction  of  an  illuminated  chronicle  or  a  black-letter 
chronology.  How  thoroughly  their  basis  rests  upon  truth  and  nature 
aiiv  one  can  appreciate  who  compares  them  with  that  most  exquisite 
and  fanciful  of  revived  legends — Wieland's  Oheron.  A  reader  may 
think  that  there  are  some  points  in  which  the  German  poet  excels  our 
English  singer.  He  may  think  the  former  had  a  more  luxuriant  and 
vivacious  fancy  :  he  must  perceive  that  he  had  a  quicker  sense  of 
humour ;  but  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  poet  of  Oheron  was 
wholly  incapable  of  conceiving  such  pictures  of  noble  simplicity,  of 
manly  truth,  and  womanly  tenderness,  of  faith  and  love,  as  our  poet 
has  made  the  central  figures  in  these  exquisite  scenes  out  of  fable- 
land. 

The  Idylls  of  the  King  are  four  in  number,  each  in  itself  a  story, 
and  each  story,  in  true  chivalrous  fashion,  enclosing  a  woman^s  name 
and  form.  The  first  tells  of  Enid’s  unshrinking  devotion  and  con¬ 
stancy  ;  the  second,  of  Vivian’s  will  and  treachery  ;  the  third  records 
Elaine’s  disappointed  love  and  untimely  death  ;  the  fourth  is  the  still 
more  mournful  tale  of  Queen  Guinevere’s  error  and  repentance.  Only 
two  or  three  figures  appear  in  each.  They  have  the  very  life  of  the 
old  ballad  in  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  full  of  action  and  of  motion. 
Everything  lives  and  moves.  Nowhere  is  the  reader  in  mere  dream¬ 
land,  The  firm  hand  of  the  true  poet  conducts  him  through  the 
whole.  Thus  far  the  life  of  the  old  ballad  is  there ;  but  there  is 
much  too  which  belongs  to  a  later  age  of  more  ripened  thought  and 
refined  sentiment.  The  harmony  which  binds  action  and  thought  with 
mysterious  meaning,  which  makes  energy,  character,  and  existence,  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  purpose — this,  the  offspring  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
appears  throughout,  not  contrasting  with,  but  interfusing  and  vivifying 
the  old  legendary  form. 

The  leading  qualities  of  the  poems,  artistically,  are — the  clearness 
with  which  humanity  is  pictured,  the  reality  of  the  glimpses  into  out¬ 
ward  nature,  and  the  exquisite  music  of  language  and  rhythm.  The 
two  latter  characteristics  belonged  to  Tennyson  from  his  youth  on¬ 
wards  ;  the  former  was  scarcely  suggested  in  his  earlier  productions, 
and  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  his  maturity.  Wanting  this,  no 
power  whatever  could  have  given  life  to  these  legends  :  wanting  it, 
they  might  have  been  made  glittering  pageant-poems,  but  they  would 
kave  been  inanimate  and  unreal ;  outward  beauty  might  have  been 
iipon  them,  but  the  living  spirit  would  not  have  been  within  them. 
It  is  marvellous  how,  with  a  few  light  touches  of  the  pencil,  a  character 
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stands  expressed  in  these  poems.  Living  and  real,  although  lighted  with 
the  softest  radiance  of  j)urity  and  of  poetry,  is  the  calm,  noble  fiaure 
of  the  ‘‘  stainless  King.''  He  is  not  unearthly,  nor  even  unreal.  Ve 
can  understand  how  his  calmness  must  a])pear  to  an  inferior  nature  like 
that  of  Guinevere’s  as  coldness,  and  his  self-control  as  unimpassioned 
Stoicism  ;  or  to  a  lower  nature  still,  like  that  of  Vivien,  as  meanness 
and  hyi)Ocrisy.  There  can  be  no  more  artistic  mode  of  showing  us 
the  real  form  of  a  character  than  by  exhibiting  it  as  reflected  throu^'h 
dilferent  niedhi.  To  the  reader,  Arthur  is  everywhere  the  same—tlie 
t^'jie  of  bravery,  truth,  gentleness,  and  knightly  honour,  lie  is  the 
same  when  he  “looks  blankly”  at  the  love  glances  of  the  wanton 
Vivien,  and  passes  on  not  comprehending  the  meaning  which  lay  in 
those  cunning  eyes  :  and  when  in  the  fulness  of  noble  pity  he  stoops 
over  his  repentant  queen,  and  she  feels  his  breath 

“  Wander  o’er  her  neck 
And  in  the  darkness  o’er  her  fallen  head 
Perceives  the  waving  of  the  hands  that  blest.** 

Where  we  do  not  see  him — and  indeed  ^ye  see  but  little  of  liini  in 
actual  presence — his  influence  is  wuth  us,  and  we  know%  as  did  Guinevere, 
when  she  strained  for  a  last  glimpse  from  the  nunnery  walls,  that  his 
face,  which  she  could  not  see,  “  was  then  as  an  angel's.”  His  influence 
is  upon  the  knightly  figures  which  surround  him.  Following  his 
example 

“In  those  days 

No  knight  of  Arthur’s  noblest  dealt  in  scorn.*’ 

Most  of  all  does  his  influence  fall  upon  those  from  whom  he  suffers 
most  w  rong — upon  Launcelot  and  the  Queen.  Of  the  former  we  know 
that 

“  Tlie  great  and  guilty  love  he  hare  the  Queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 

Had  marr’d  his  face  and  marked  it  ere  his  time.” 

Tlirough  his  influence  the  guilty  penitent  queen  comes  at  last  to  the 
knowledge,  not  wdiolly  too  late — 

“  Ah,  my  God, 

What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair  world 
Had  I  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  here  !  ** 

and  to  recognize  that 

“  He  was  the  highest  and  most  human  too. 

Not  Launcelot  nor  another  !  ” 

Tennyson  has,  by  such  touches  as  these,  made  Arthur  a  living  pre¬ 
sence  for  us,  and  has  given  him  to  the  literature  of  all  nations  as  a 
possession  for  ever. 
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Tlie  fignros  of  knightly  men  which  surround  the  king  are  like  hini- 
in  courage  and  self-devotion,  but  of  a  rougher  and  more  sensuous 
ist  Tiicy  are  such  men  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
l>eeii  the  mere  strong-handed,  fearless  soldiers  of  chivalry,  but  with 
<uch  a  presence  among  them  are  softened  and  relined  into  something 
of  tenderness  and  loftiness.  The  highest  light  in  them  is  a  reflected 
They  are  not  like  stixge -soldiers,  moving  only  in  mechanical 
onler  and  in  the  same  direction  ;  each  has  a  part  to  play  of  his  own, 
and  each,  however  rarely  he  is  seen,  has  a  distinctive,  recognizable  cha- 
racter.  They  are  all  human, — they  have  all  of  them  their  loves  and 
longings,  their  sorrows  and  hopes,  their  errors  and  their  repentance. 
They  claim  shadowy  relationsliip  to  us  by  the  force  of  that  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  "whole  "world  kin.  So,  too,  of  the  women. 
Even  the  patient  Enid  is  not  impossibly  enduring.  She  is  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  those  cruel  tests  xvhich  make  the  patience  of  Griselda  repug¬ 
nant  to  us.  She  cannot  so  far  enslave  her  heart’s  instincts  to  obedience 
as  to  walk  on  in  silence  xvhen  death  is  threatening  her  lord.  Tlie  good 
women  are  good  "women  only  ;  spiritualized  indeed,  but  not  transfigured 
into  angels.  The  frail  ones  are  w’onien  still,  and  not  demons  in  fair 
forms.  Even  Vivien,  with  aU  her  guilt,  has  something  of  human  nature 
at  least  hinted  at  in  her  very  fears.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  her, 
like  Keats’  Lamia,  grovel  down  in  shining  serpent  form  before  our  eyes. 

Probably  the  most  read  of  the  Idylls  will  be  that  which  tells  of  the 
bithfulness  of  Enid.  As  a  piece  of  mere  art  Vivien  appears  to  us  to 
surpass  every  other.  There  are  lines  scattered  over  every  page  of  this 
|toem  Avliicli  none  but  a  poet  could  have  thought  of,  and  none  but  a 
(oiLsiuiimate  artist  so  expressed  Wliat  a  phrase,  for  instance,  is  that 
whose  vividness  and  music  rival  each  other, 

“  So  dark  a  forethought  rolled  about  his  brain 
As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave 
1'he  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long  sea-hall 
In  silence.” 

hut  in  pathos  Guinevere  transcends  all  the  rest.  Here  is  this 
eniiig  queen  (erring,  in  Tennyson’s  fable,  only  in  thought)  "^\dlom,* 
idthough  she  wrongs  the  “stainless  king,”  you  yet  cannot  hate,  so 
much  is  there  of  fallen  goodness  and  beauty  still  lingering  about  her. 
Every  word  she  speaks  is  surcharged  with  repentance.  Her  eyes,  like 
those  of  the  Italian  master’s  Magdalen,  swim  in  immortal  tears.  Pro¬ 
bably  in  this  poem  Tennyson  has  most  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the 
old  legend  as  regards  the  character  of  the  queen ;  and  w^omanhood  and 
all  true  lovers  of  poetry  "will  feel  grat^ul  to  hinn  Thus  to  blend  pity  for 
[•enitence  and  condemnation  for  error ;  thus  to  paint  the  result  of  sin 
and  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  pardon,  is,  we  think,  an  eflbrt  of  Chris¬ 
tianized  art  which  could  scarcely  have  been  reached  by  an  old  Saxon 
balladist. 

Tennyson  ahvays  had  a  marvellous  heart  and  eye  for  external  nature. 
There  "was  a  great  poet — one  of  the  very  greatest — who  told  a  young 
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disciple  that  the  best  test  of  his  poetic  capacity  would  be  to  look  upon 
some  scene  or  object,  and  try  how  far  he  could  reproduce  it  under  the 
condition  and  within  the  limits  of  poetry.  This  is  not  the  popular 
notion  of  a  poetic  touchstone.  Most  advisers  would  have  set  the  youn^ 
jx>et  to  p^rope  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  brain  and  inward  personality 
and  try  what  shapes  he  could  call  from  that  source  into  existence,  hut 
it  is  a  test  which  Tennyson  of  all' living  poets  might  court.  He  looks 
ujx>n  nature  with  his  own  eyes — through  no  mist  of  traditionary  ideas 
and  conventional  phrases.  Who  can  in  our  days  compare  with  him  in 
this  ]  Who  can  so  fill  our  ears  with  the  deliciously  monoh^nous  lappinir 
of  the  sea-wave,  or  the  crash  of  the  storm,  and  the  rushing  of  the 
« river-rain’^?  Who  can  thus  pour  upon  our  eyes  the  sensuous  glory 
of  the  sun-light,  or  the  sad  spirit-radiance  of  the  moon  ?  Who  can 
with  a  few  touches — not  such  as  a  painter  might  coi)y,  but  such  as  fill 
a  juainter’s  soul  with  inspiration — open  before  us,  illuminated  by  a 


sudden  fiash,  a  whole  picture  ? 
novice’s  father — 


Can  we  not  see,  as  did  the  little 


“  All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonesse, 

Each  w  ith  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head. 

And  wdth  a  w  ild  sea-light  alK)ut  his  feet. 

He  saw  them — headland  after  headland  ilame 
Far  on  into  the  heart  of  the  west !” 


Do  we  not  sec,  gleaming  and  moving  before  us,  the  shoals 


‘  Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  morn 
Adow  n  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o’er  their  shadow's  in  the  sand ; 
Hut  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
Hut  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 

There  is  not  left  a  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Hetwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower  V* 


Who  that  ever  walked  along  a  sea-shore  has  not  seen  how  the 


“  Sharp  wdnd  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  j)ool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast  ?” 


No  one  like  Tennyson  can  reveal  to  us  the  broad  downs,  the  reedy 
rivers,  the  darkling  pools,  “  the  udndy  gleams  of  March,”  of  our  English 
landscape.  He  who  would  understand  this  poet  must  indeed  visit  tlie 
poet’s  land.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  lace 
of  English  scenery  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  to  the  full  the  cliam  of 
Tennyson’s  poems.  Not  that  he  is  a  merely  local  poet.  He  can  shed 
upon  his  verse  the  light  of  a  stronger  sun  than  that  which  struggles 
fitfully  through  our  east  winds,  and  can  make  the  stars  glitter  with 
the  keener,  colder  lustre  of  Borean  skies.  There  is  nothing  English  in 
the  Lotus  EaterSy  or  Ulysses,  or  (Enone ;  but  when  he  sings  of 
England  he  sings  of  genuine,  distinctively  English  scenery,  and  not  on 
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Qgrali>d  landscape  compositions  from  Claude  Lorraine,  or  from 
mint  and  canvass  of  any  kind. 

^  As  in  the  Princess,  the  ballads,  the  scraps  of  genuine  song,  scat- 
toml  through  the  Idylls,  form  a  special  feature  of  beauty  :  their 
exquisite  melody  of  words  and  rhjiihm  will  no  doubt  have  a  fiital 
temptation  for  composers.  Many  will  try  their  hands  at  setting  tliese 
gon^^  to  music,  only  to  discover  what  a  very  different  thing  is  the  appa- 
nntiy  simple  ease  which  is  the  result  of  labour  and  of  art,  from  the 
unhappy  facility  of  execution  wliich  belongs  to  shallow  temerity.  Of 
the  whole  we  like  Enid’s  song  perhaps  the  least.  Its  philosophy,  we 
fear,  overweighs  its  poetry. 

Occasional  defects  of  style  and  some  extravagance  of  fancy  may 
indeed  he  pointed  out  in  these  poems.  Sometimes — as  where  we  are 
told  ol — 

**  Sheets  of  hyacinth 

That  seemed  the  heavens  upbreaking  through  the  earth,” 

—the  poet  seems  to  degenerate  into  the  dangerous  regions  of  mere  con¬ 
ceit  These  are,  however,  only  blemishes  which  a  few  pen  strokes 
mi^ht  remove.  If  the  Idylls  want  any  high  poetic  element,  they  pro¬ 
bably  want  sublimity.  But  the  old  balladists  seldom  touched  upon  the 
bonlers  of  the  sublime  ;  and  Tennyson  has  given  in  this  volume  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  he  has  been  restrained  by  no  want  of  capacity. 
■\Ve  surely  feel  some  of  the  influence  of  the  sublime  when  the  storm 
breaks  around  Vivien  and  Merlin  in  the  forest,  and  the  bolt  struck 

“  Furrowing  a  giant  oak  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round,  .  .  . 

And  ever  overhead 

Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Swept  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them  :  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came.” 

Tliere  is  a  vague  awe,  not  far  removed  from  sublimity,  in  the  visions 
which  haunt  Guinevere’s  soul ; — 

“  In  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and  went 
Before  her ;  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear. 

Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors, 

Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house. 

That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  w'alls. 

Held  her  awake.” 

A  weird,  Coleridge-like  imagination,  which  at  least  hints  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sublime,  is  evidenced  in  the  picture  of  the  dumb 
oarsman  in  ‘‘  Elaine”  and  his 

“  Haggard  face 

As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy’s  eye  from  broken  rocks 
On  some  cliff-side.” 


On  the  whole,  the  Idylls  of  the  King  maybe  ranked  as  Tennyson’s 
masterpiece.  Tliey  are  poems  remove<l  out  of  the  regions  of"  mere 
passion  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  Despite  their  subject,  too 
drawn  from  sucli  a  period,  they  have  more  of  human  interest  than  the 
pocd’s  earlier  works,  in  which  the  form  of  humanity  seemed  only  intm. 
duced  as  a  kind  of  stray  ornament  in  some  s^dendid  picture  from 
inanimate  nature.  Even  in  Locksley  Hall  and  in  Maud  the  mtenst 
yvas  narrowed  to  but  one  phase  of  human  emotion.  But  in  this  latest 
work,  the  product  of  maturer  years  and  wider  sjTupathy,  men  and 
w'omen  are  the  central  figures,  and  outwaixl  nature  but  the  background  • 
and  they  have  voices  which  appeal  to  all  humanity,  against  which  no 
lieart  can  close  itself.  The  era  of  passion-w’orsliip  and  nature-worship 
has  passed  away  from  our  poet,  and  he  has  come  forth  a  true  minstrel 
of  liumanity  in  its  larger  and  higher  aspects.  Others  of  his  Works, 
founded  on  mere  fiintasy  or  mere  emotion,  may  pass  away  into  forg»  t- 
fulness,  but  these  have  for  their  elements  those  very  qualities  which 
are  the  soul  of  English  poetry.  This  volume  is  an  English  epic ;  or  it 
is  the  national  poem  which  holds  the  place  of  the  dead  epic  of  other 
countries.  It  has  a  significance  and  a  moral  purpose  which  could  not 
be  gathered  out  of  the  ashes  of  old  Greek  or  Boman  mythology.  Tlie 
human  figures  in  the  poems  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  noble,  tender, 
heroic  men  and  women,  l)ut  they  are  emphatically  men  and  women  not 
stoically  self-contained  and  self-reliant.  They  Avalk  under  guidance ; 
they  recognize  a  source  of  strength  wdiile  upheld,  and  look  to  a  source 
of  pity  and  pardon  when  erring  and  down-fallen.  Even  for  the  noblest 
and  i)urest  there  is  caution  and  warning ;  even  for  the  most  erring  and 
degraded  charity.  Humanity  is  shown  in  a  high  phase  indeed,  but 
ever  recognizing  the  necessity  to  strive  towards  something  higher. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  which  it  developes 
infuse  a  ne\v  inspiration  into  the  old  epics  and  legends  of  the  past, 
and  make  the  dry  bones  live.  This  vivification  of  the  old  form  with 
the  fresh  young  soul,  is  the  chief  element  ’which  will  secure  for  these 
poems  an  unfading  and  immortal  brightness.  It  needs  no  spirit  of 
critical  prophecy  to  tell  that  through  all  the  future  of  English  literature 
the  world  shall  hear,  in  the  poet’s  own  words, 

“These  glorious  roundels  echoing  in  its  ears.” 
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YI. 

THE  GOLDEN  GALLERY. 

Bv  Walter  Thornbury,  Author  of  “  Art  and  Nature.” 

It  is  a  September  morning,  and  I  am  in  the  Golden  Gallery,  on  the 
top  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  am  left  alone  there  (it  cost  one  lialf-a-crown),  to 
think  upon  London  that  lies  beneath  me. 

1  am  high  up  in  the  apex  of  Wren’s  dome — that  black  globular 
inoiintiiin  that  dominates  over  the  Ivoman  and  the  Saxon  city.  I  am 
up  here  for  what  the  guide-books  call  “  the  noble  view  of  London,” 
t.)  be  seen  ere  the  smoke  breathes  up  from  the  million  chimney-pipes, 
provided  there  is  no  fog  smoking  up  white  and  woolly  from  the 
itreat  black  sewer  of  the  Thames,  and  provided  no  rain  hishes  the  red 
mifs  that  lie  below  me  like  a  rough  pavement  of  thirty  miles’  circum¬ 
ference.  Those  darker  lines  are  streets,  and  those  black  masses  of  mov¬ 
ing?  dust  are  men  and  women,  appearing  like  the  sudden  great  armies 
evoked  by  the  imigicians  in  the  Arabian  stories.  Nothing  is  above  me 
here,  except  the  ball  and  the  golden-cross,  that,  weighing  three  thousand 
pounds,  looks  from  below  like  the  small  toy  ornament  on  a  twelfth- 
cake.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  my  day  of  coronation,  for  I  am  throned  here 
as  on  a  mountain,  and  nothing  is  above  me  but  that  great  unchanging 
vet  eternal  heaven  that  has  seen  so  many  changes  down  on  the  eartli 
beneath,  yet  itself  remains  perfect  and  unchanged — mocking  our  poor 
mutable  variety  by  its  permanent  identity.  The  London  of  the  Ca3sars 
—of  the  Heptarchy — of  the  spear-bearers  and  the  axe-wielders — of  the 
Xornian  knights  and  of  the  Erasmian  monks — lies  at  my  feet,  kneeling 
to  mo — me  ! 

I  clambered  up  here  by  a  tedious,  winding  treadmill,  of  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  steps,  of  which  the  fii’st  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  easy 
of  ascent,  clean,  and  well  lit ;  but  latterly  the  steps  grew  broken  like 
an  old  comb,  and  intermittent  as  an  old  hound’s  teeth.  I  suppose 
the  Chapter  never  came  up  here  to  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf.  Their 
money-box  is  not  here,  their  show  is  not  here,  the  steps  to  the 
cross  load  to  no  bishopric,  and  are,  therefore,  untrod.  Tliey  do  not 
get  their  fat  incomes  by  attending  to  the  cross,  or  describing  a  circle 
round  the  gallery  of  gold.  Thus,  if  they  forget  their  Christian  duties, 
they  remember*  the  old  proverb — “  Behind  the  cross  sits  the  devil,” 
ami,  therefore,  avoid  both  the  cross  and  what  may  be  behind  it  that 
itigli  up  here  in  the  clear  September  air,  watches  over  London, 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Church  with  the  first  Chapter  in 
the  world — the  first  Chapter,  not  of  Acts  but  of  Promises  ;  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye,  too,  on  the  hard  bargain-drivers  and  brain-suckers 

the  tallow-melting  row  of  the  Paternosters  ;  and  observing,  with 
tnie  Satanic  delight,  the  new  Plague  of  London  raising  its  baby 
monster  head  above  the  Stygian  waters  of  the  Thames,  where  some  old 
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Tennyson’s  “idylls  of  the  king.” 

On  the  wliole,  the  Idylls  of  the  Klny  may  be  ranked  as  Tennyson’s 
masterpiece.  They  are  poems  removed  out  of  the  regions  of  mere 
passion  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  Despite  their  subject,  too 
drawn  from  such  a  period,  they  have  more  of  human  interest  than  the 
pcK*t’s  earlier  works,  in  which  the  form  of  humanity  seemed  only  intro- 
duced  as  a  kind  of  stray  ornament  in  some  splendid  picture  from 
inanimate  nature.  Even  in  Locksley  Hall  and  in  Maud  the  intenst 
Mas  narrowed  to  but  one  phase  of  human  emotiom  But  in  this  latest 
M^ork,  the  jiroduct  of  maturer  years  and  wider  sjunpathy,  men  and 
wx)men  are  the  central  figures,  and  outw’ard  nature  but  the  background  • 
and  they  have  voices  vdiich  appeal  to  all  humanity,  against  which  no 
heart  can  close  itself.  The  era  of  passion-w’orship  and  nature-worsliip 
has  passed  aw’ay  from  our  poet,  and  he  has  come  forth  a  true  minstrel 
of  humanity  in  its  larger  and  higher  aspects.  Others  of  his  works, 
founded  on  mere  fantasy  or  mere  emotion,  may  pass  aM'ay  into  forget¬ 
fulness,  but  these  have  for  their  elements  those  very  qualities  which 
are  the  soul  of  English  poetry.  This  volume  is  an  English  epic ;  or  it 
is  the  national  poem  which  holds  the  place  of  the  dead  epic  of  other 
countries.  It  has  a  significance  and  a  moral  purpose  which  could  not 
be  gathered  out  of  the  ashes  of  old  Greek  or  Eoman  mytholog}".  Tlie 
human  figures  in  the  poems  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  noble,  tender, 
heroic  men  and  "women,  but  they  are  emphatically  men  and  women  not 
stoically  self-contained  and  self-reliant.  They  w^alk  under  guidance ; 
they  recognize  a  source  of  strength  wdiile  upheld,  and  look  to  a  source 
of  pity  and  pardon  "when  erring  and  doAvn-fallen.  Even  for  the  noblest 
and  purest  there  is  caution  and  w^arning ;  even  for  the  most  erring  and 
degraded  charity.  Humanity  is  showm  in  a  high  phase  indeed,  but 
ever  recognizing  the  necessity  to  strive  towards  something  higher. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  Mdiich  it  developes 
infuse  a  new  inspiration  into  the  old  epics  and  legends  of  the  past, 
and  make  the  dry  bones  live.  This  vivification  of  the  old  form  with 
the  fresh  young  soul,  is  the  chief  element  "which  "will  secure  for  these 
poems  an  unfading  and  immortal  brightness.  It  needs  no  spirit  of 
critical  prophecy  to  tell  that  through  all  the  future  of  English  literature 
the  world  shall  hear,  in  the  poet’s  ow  n  w’ords, 

“These  glorious  roundels  echoing  in  its  ears.** 
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Bv  Walter  Thornbury,  Author  of  “  Art  and  Xature.’^ 


It  is  a  September  morning,  and  I  am  in  the  Golden  Gallery,  on  the 
top  of  St.  Paiirs,  and  am  left  alone  there  (it  cost  one  lialf-a-crown),  to 
think  upon  London  that  lies  beneath  me. 

1  am  high  up  in  the  apex  of  Wren’s  dome —that  black  globular 
inouiitiiia  that  dominates  over  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon  city.  I  am 
up  here  for  what  the  guide-books  call  “  the  noble  view  of  London,” 
to  be  seen  ere  the  smoke  breathes  up  from  the  million  chimney-pipes, 
provilled  there  is  no  fog  smoking  up  white  and  woolly  from  the 
l)lack  sewer  of  the  Thames,  and  provided  no  rain  lashes  the  red 
r,x)fs  that  lie  below  me  like  a  rough  pavement  of  thirty  miles’  circum¬ 
ference.  Those  darker  lines  are  streets,  and  those  black  masses  of  mov- 
(lust  are  men  and  women,  appearing  like  the  sudden  great  armies 
evoked  by  the  magicians  in  the  Anihian  stories.  Xothing  is  above  me 
here,  except  the  ball  and  tlie  golden-cross,  that,  weighing  three  thousand 
pounds,  looks  from  below  like  the  small  toy  ornament  on  a  twelfth- 
cake.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  my  day  of  coronation,  for  I  am  throned  liere 
as  on  a  mountain,  and  nothing  is  above  me  but  that  great  unchanging 
yet  eternal  heaven  that  has  seen  so  many  changes  down  on  the  earth 
i)eneath,  yet  itself  remains  perfect  and  unchanged — mocking  our  poor 
mutable  variety  by  its  permanent  identity.  The  London  of  the  Caesars 
—of  the  Heptarchy — of  the  spear-bearers  and  the  axe-wielders — of  the 
Xornian  knights  and  of  the  Erasmian  monks — lies  at  my  feet,  kneeling 
to  me — me  ! 

I  clambered  up  here  by  a  tedious,  winding  treadmill,  of  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  steps,  of  which  the  firet  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  easy 
of  ascent,  clean,  and  well  lit ;  but  latterly  the  steps  grew  broken  like 
an  old  comb,  and  intermittent  as  an  old  hound’s  teeth.  I  suppose 
the  Chapter  never  came  up  here  to  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf.  Their 
money-box  is  not  here,  their  show  is  not  here,  the  steps  to  the 
cross  load  to  no  bishopric,  and  are,  therefore,  untrod.  Tliey  do  not 
?et  their  fat  incomes  by  attending  to  the  cross,  or  describing  a  circle 
round  the  gallery  of  gold.  Thus,  if  they  forget  their  Christian  duties, 
they  remember*  the  old  proverb — “  Behind  the  cross  sits  the  devil,” 
and,  therefore,  avoid  both  the  cross  and  what  may  be  behind  it  that 
high  up  here  in  the  clear  September  air,  watches  over  London, 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Church  witb  the  first  Chapter  in 
tae  world — the  first  Chapter,  not  of  Acts  but  of  Promises  ;  keep- 
^  an  eye,  too,  on  the  liard  bargain-drivers  and  brain-suckers 
^  the  tallow-melting  row  of  the  Paternosters ;  and  observing,  Avith 
‘Hie  Satanic  delight,  the  new  Plague  of  London  raising  its  baby 
monster  liead  above  the  Stygian  waters  of  the  Thames,  where  some  old 
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writer  says — “  Fat  and  sweet  salmons  daily  are  taken,  and  that  in  sncl 
plenty  as  no  river  in  Europe  is  aide  to  exceed  it.”  This  evil  and  iny/ 
siblo  spirit  is  up  here,  clingin"  to  the  cross  as  a  chamois-hunter 
hand's  over  a  glacier-cleft,  clinging  to  a  pine-stump,  and  loves  the 
spot ;  for  he  sees  from  thence  sights  that  cheer  his  heart,— purpose, 
less  battles  in  St.  Stephen’s — preachers  in  masks — evil  passing  eveiv- 
where  for  good,  and  good  eve ly where  trodden  down  as  evil.  As  I 
look,  the  great  bell  (that  is  inscribed,  ‘‘  Richard  Reef  made  me,  1726 
strikes  eight  o’clock,  and  Big  Ben,  with  musical  thunder,  rei>lie8  fn’m 
AVestminster’s  Palace  of  gingerbread,  and  then  all  the  toweis  and  shv- 
pies’  silver  tongues  blab  out  the  knell  of  the  death  of  the  hour,  and 
thousands  of  men  wake,  or  start  for  work,  or  joke  at  time,  or  mount 
their  horses,  or  open  their  shops  ;  and  away  the  wakening  hum  spreads 
the  news  like  wild-fire,  fromAVhitechapel  to  Bow,  and  from  Brompton  to 
Hackney.  Queen  Anne,  dox\Ti  there  with  the  four  lies  on  her  pedestal 
does  not  seem  to  care  what  o’clock  it  is, — but  then.  Queen  Anne  was  a 
stupid  woman,  who  used  to  nibble  her  fan,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  people.  I  wonder  if  Nelson  and  Wellington,  down  together 
the  great  vault  under  me — hundreds  of  feet  under  me — are  talkin 
about  it,  for  I  have  always  a  sort  of  mystical  belief  that  dead  people 
could  answer  your  questions  if  they  chose — but  they  don’t.  I  wish  1 
could  go  down  and  ask  Wren — who  knows  all  about  it — what  he  thinks 
of  the  old  tmdition,  that,  before  the  Saxon  church  rose  here  to  the 
memory  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a  temple  of  Diana  had  been 
raised  here  by  the  Romans,  who,  perhaps  too  selected  a  place  previously 
consecrated  by  some  stone  ring  of  the  Druids. 

But  still  I  am  glad  I  came  up  here,  in  the  rarefied  air  of  Upper 
London,  though  I  feel  something  like  an  enterprising  ant  that  has 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  black  balloon  while  it  was  inflating,  and  suddenly 
finds  itself  a  mile  above  its  domestic  ant-hill  :  or  is  this  a  great  black 
bubble  that  some  spirit  has  bloxvn  to  mock  the  greater  Cosm  of  God’s 
universe ;  as  the  negro  tradition  says  that  the  monkey  was  made  by 
Satan  to  ridicule  Adam  ? 

AVoidd  AVren,  the  son  of  the  Wiltshire  clergyman,  know  his  own 
cathedral  again,  that  cost  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  paid  for  by  the  City  coal-tax  1  AA’^hy  it  was  then,  that  December 
day,  1657  it  was  first  opened,  a  solemn  structure  of  pure  and  virgin  wliite 
Dorsetshire  stone  ;  now  the  coal  smoke  of  some  hundred  and  seventy 
years  has  painted  it  sooty  black ;  and  where  it  is  white  at  corners  it 
rasped  white,  as  if  it  had  been  sciuped.  Yes  ;  different  as  it  Is  from 
what  AYren  intended,  I  know  he  would  ;  for  there  is  still  the  unmi 
takable  dome  capping  London,  just  as  when  he  saw  it  last,  before  he  went 
to  Hampton  Court  to  die  and  forget  all  his  vexation,  and  was  brought 
some  few  days  after  to  lie  at  rest  under  the  south  aisle— out  of 
sight,  but  never  out  of  mind. 

1  think,  as  that  beadle  does  not  seem  to  come,  I  will  walk  hack 
wards  three  times  (the  magical  number)  round  this  Golden  Galleiy, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  grave  great  Earl  of  Landsborough,  tha 
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Pope  knew,  ainl  see  if  it  will  have  any  effect  in  conjuring  up  pictures 
of  tlie  in  my  brain 

()NCt:. 

TwicK. 

Three  ti - 

VtN  :  1  do  really  believe  I  .feel  something,  as  when  one  rises  suddenly 
on  the  edge  of  some  mountain  ridge,  and  the  free  air  and  the  sunny 
rospect  burst  keenly  and  thrillingly  upon  him.  I  look  over  the  gilt 
(rallerv,  the  coronet  of  Wrens  building — or  rather  its  gold  necklace  ; 
i  cling  with  both  hands  and  strain  my  neck  over,  till  I  feel  the  great 
(Iraualit  that  always  is  current  and  flowing  round  this  stone  mountain — 
this  church  cut  out  of  a  rock,  as  Addison’s  Indian  king  thought  it  to  be, 
and  I  see - 

Mv  eye  seems  to  carry  further  and  clearer  than  it  did  just  now;  and 
in  tliouglit  1  gaze,  too,  upon  the  living  who  are  gone. 

The  people  are  all  in  the  stiti'  George  the  First  dress,  such  as  was 
worn  particularly  about  1719.  Full  wig  in  a  waterfall  of  curls,  collar- 
less  laced  coats,  knee  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and  swords.  Hut  what 
my  eye  seems  led  to,  as  if  by  force,  is  specially  a  small  knot  of  people 
gathered  round  a  sedan  that  has  just  been  put  down  by  the  two  foot¬ 
men  hearers  near  the  Queen  Anne  statue.  The  footmen  are  dressed  in  a 
(piiet,  sober,  brown  livery,  with  blue  cuffs,  and  make  way  respectfully 
as  the  door  opens,  that  an  old  man  inside  may  have  a  good  view  of  the 
building  that  took  thii‘ty-flve  years  building,  and  is  now  fifteen  years 
old. 

One  of  the  fellows  with  the  gilt-headed  sedan  poles,  standing 
like  an  heraldic  supporter,  is  in  the  way,  and  I  call  out, — 

“  Holloa  !  you  lackey  down  there,  stand  a  little  to  the  right. 

Dear  me,  how  absurd  !  I  am  a  mile  off :  as  to  any  chance  of  the 
livery  spectre  hearing  me — Oh  !  now  1  can  see  the  little  old  shrunk 
man,  and  hear  the  people,  too,  call  him  Sir  Christopher.  Why  I 
it  is  Wren  himself,  dear,  good  old  man,  come  to  take  his  last  look 
at  the  church  which  is  to  cover  him  soon.  A  kingly  monu- 
iiieiit.  You  may  indeed  say  of  the  little  man,  as  Milton  said  of 
Shakespeare  : — 

‘‘  He,  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp,  doth  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  might  wish  to  die.” 

Wren  is  a  little,  long-faced,  high-foreheaded  man,  with  rather  a  sad 
look  about  his  heavy  eyelids.  We  would  hardly  know  him  to  be  the 
man  Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  as  Charles  the  Second’s  architect — 
this  little  weakly  man,  with  the  broad  cuffs  looped  and  buttoned, 
and  the  neat  ruffles,  fastened  plainly  round- hi^- thin,  almost  feminine 
wrists.  How  changed  from  the  days  when  he  exhibited  his  globular 
model  of  the  moon,  with  its  mountains  and  valleys,  to  the  swarthy 
king  in  the  sumptuous  room  at  Whitehall. 

Can  you  not  fancy  all  the  pretty  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  that 
exhibition — the  French  interjections  of  the  court  ladies,  and  the  peal  of 
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reactionary  laughter  that  set  all  the  king’ s  spaniels  harking?  I  can.  I 
see  that  solemn  prig  Arlington,  with  the  little  black  saddle  of  stickiu^^ 
plaster  across  his  prominent  nose, — Kochester,  wicked,  pale,  and  thin 
— and  fat  Hyde,  and  mischievous-looking  Shaftesbury,  and  buffooninJ 
Killigrew,  and^  quiet  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  just  by 
the  door — rather  out  of  place  in  the  mad  company.  Well !  they  aiv 
all  gone  now, — scattered  to  their  London  churchyards  quiet  enouf'h 
and  kept  down  wdth  gravestones  I  So  let  it  be.  °  ’ 

We  never  pass  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  see  the  old  soldiers  in  their  rnl 
great  coats,  but  we  think  of  the  swarthy  king,  and  the  kind  hint  of 
charity  whispered  in  his  ear  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox ;  and  always  look  on  the 
j)ile  that  Wren  in  consequence  raised  for  the  swarthy  black- wiggedSul tan 
of  Whitehall,  as  indeed  rather  a  monument  to  the  Holland  family  in  the 
adjacent  Kensington,  than  to  the  memory  of  the  impulsive  king  wlio 
needed  such  promptings.  Lucky  for  W ren  that  the  prime  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  king  who  was  too  indolent  to 
check  a  great  man’s  wise  contrivances.  There,  still,  stands  Wren’s 
Hospital,  as  it  should  be  called,  shielding  its  brave  old  men, — a  Chris¬ 
tian  temple,  eternally  symbolizing '  the  gratitude  of  England  to  her 
brave  defenders.  We  might  fancy,  even  now,  by  special  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  the  ghost  of  that  wise  little  Wiltshire  man  may  be 
seen  pacing  on  the  smooth  turf,  looking  at  the  distant  Thames 
sorrowfully,  or  walking  gmyely  under  the  long  row  of  windows 
that  his  own  wise  hand  devised.  This  hospital  he  built  for  soldiers 
to  rest  their  weary  bones  among  us  ;  and  could  he  return  now  to  pace 
its  corridors,  he  would  still  rejoice  to  tind  it  full  of  veterans  as  when  he 
left  it.  But  how"  w’ould  he  groan  to  see  his  hunting  seat  that  he  built 
for  Charles,  on  the  hill  at  Winchester  (the  white  city) — the  hill  where 
Rufus  revelled — turned  into  a  barracks,  where  noisy  troopers,  with 
all  the  vices  of  Charles  but  none  of  his  wit  and  refinement,  cui'se  and 
drink  and  pipeclay  belts  and  furbish  muskets.  AVhat,  the  precipice 
without  gardens  that  Charles  would  have  a  palace  for  health,  turned 
to  a  noisy  canteen?  What,  the  king’s  house,  wdth  a  front  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long(?),  turned  to  a  barracks  for  red  jackets  ?  with  its  marble 
pillars,  w’hich  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent, — and  its  contemplated  ap¬ 
proaches,  terraces,  cupolas,  and  bridges  that  Wren  never  finished ! 

Wren  was,  in  many  respects,  born  in  an  unlucky,  ungrateful  age 
— an  age  of  gross  tastes  and  imitative  art, — of  poor  kings  and  selfish 
citizens.  He,  who  as  a  boy  had  proved  himself  a  philosopher  and  an 
inventor,  was  in  1 644  compelled  to  turn  a  Compo,  and  run  up  a  trumpery 
palace  in  a  single  year,  and  to  accept  the  comptrollership  of  the  works  at 
Windsor  Castle,  for  which  he  had  to  vacate  the  chair  of  the  Eoval 
Society,  at  the  glorious  salary  of  <£9  2,'?.  6d.,  the  exact  amount  that 
James  Cotterel,  the  royal  rat-catcher,  received. 

As  for  Sir  Christopher,  as  Member  for  (Sir  Joshua’s  birthplace) 
Plympton,  or  New  TVTndsor,  w^e  do  not  picture  him.  No  speeches 
of  his  are  recorded,  and  we  can  fancy  him  sitting,  loyal  and  grave,  while 
turbulent  Shaftesbury  convulsed  the  House.  The  son  of  the  Dean 
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of  Windsor  was  better  on  the  round  tower,  with  his  poor  rat  catcher’s 
salary,  than  listening  to  fools  and  intriguers  in  a  corrupt  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.'  There  he  was  as  much  out  of  place  as  when  running  up  a  royal 
ii\l-house  at  AVinchester  in  a  year,  as  when  invested  with  the  rat¬ 
catchers  salary  by  royal  munificence,  or  as  when  out  of  half  a  dozen  de- 
forthe  new  wing  at  Hampton  Court  I’alace,  the  tasteless  William  of 
Oran'^e  chose  the  dullest,  the  meanest,  and  the  deepest.  AVith  a  sigh 
the  (>ueen  and  Sir  Christopher  rolled  up  the  choicer  ones,  and  lamented 
the  tivste  of  the  plain  Dutch  soldier,  who  asked  for  a  palace,  really 
wanting  a  barrack.  I  never  walk  through  those  long  rooms  at  Hampton 
lcx>king  out  on  the  Dutch  canal  and  the  long  gravel  walks,  without 
thinking  of  the  still*  figure  and  dry  cough  of  the  cold-blooded  soldier 
king,  fresh  from  his  Low  (vountry  battles,  and  plagued  with  a  people 
he  could  not  understand.  That  faded  mirror  must  have  reflected 
his  hooked  nose  a  thousand  times,  as  it  has  the  black  wig  of  Charles, 
the  saturnine  image  of  James,  and  the  laughing  eyes  and  dancing 
ringlets  of  La  Belle  Hamilton,  and  all  the  wicked  English  Pom¬ 
padours.  There  too  is  the  great  elbow  barometer  AATlliam  has  con- 
sulte<l,  with  Alary’s  tender  loving  face  over  his  shoulder,  to  see  how 
the  Protestant  wind  was  blowing,  or  whether  it  would  do  to  start  for 
Ireland  or  Helvoetsluys.  Those  very  planks  of  the  floor  I  tread  were 
once  swept  by  the  rose  satins  of  Queen  Anne’s  foolish  train — by  the 
imperious  Sarah,  and  the  dangerous  Airs.  Alasham.  Addison  has  sat  in 
this  window  looking  out  at  the  fountain;  and  Johnson,  in  his  poor 
days,  may  have  stood  here  moralizing  aver  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
Why  these  very  cloisters  were  made  so  low  by  King  AA'illiam’s  orders  ; 
‘•by  my  express  orders,”  as  he  said  hastily  to  a  criticizing  nobleman, 
who  did  not  appreciate  AA^ren’s  harmonious  and  stately  rooms,  where 
the  faded  court  beds  are  now  holiday  sights  for  pic-nicing  Londoners, 
all  agape  like  fish  out  of  w^ater. 

Then  first  of  all  tlnvar tings,  w^hen  our  good  friend,  Air.  Evelyn 
is  dead,  and  the  villanous  commission,  wdio  fear  and  hate  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher,  published  an  infamous  series  of  charges  against  the  great 
architect,  accusing  him  of  putting  in  a  bad  clock — of  cracking  the 
bell — of  letting  his  master  carpenter  steal  wood,  and  defraud  the 
men,  and  of  putting  a  railing  of  hammered  iron  where  they  had  ordered 
a  cheap  one  to  be  cast.  In  fact,  St.  Paul’s  must  have  been  full  of 
bitter  memories  to  Sir  Christo2)her  on  the  morning  in  1710,  when,  at 
seventy-nine  years’  of  age,  he  saw’  his  thirty  years’  work  complete,  and 
watched,  as  all  London  w’atched,  his  son  lay  the  highest  stone  of  the 
lantern  on  the  dome  just  above  where  I  stand  now  in  the  Golden 
Gallery. 

He  must  have  remembered-  then  all  the  vexations  and  struggles  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  wdien,  returning  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  with,  as  he  said,  “all  France  on  paper,”  he  had  to  endure 
vexations  and  oppositions  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
^hen  Inigo  Jones’s  w’ork,  mixed  wdth  crumbling  Gothic,  had  begun  to 
hil.  The  church  had  been  defiled  and  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves. 
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It  had  boon  the  Rotten  Row  of  London  ;  it  was  where  guilty  loverg 
met,  and  thieves  prowled,  and  porters  waited,  and  gallants  tlauntod  and 
men  of  fashion  lounged.  The  quack  doctor  waited  there  for  victims 
and  the  lawyer  for  unfortunates.  Till  Elizabeth  took  it  in  hand 
carriers  led  their  horses  through  the  nave,  and  costermongers  canied 
their  burdens  noisily  across  the  place  where  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was 
afterwards  to  lie,  and  Lord  Hacon’s  father  was  to  sleep.  The  jKntico 
was  full  of  seamstresses’  stalls.  The  churchyard  full  of  booksellers’ 
shops,  and  the  vaults  full  of  books,  not  all  such  as  the  church  would 
j)ublicly  have  sanctioned.  After  that  the  Commonwealth  troopers,  too 
often  confounding  decency  with  superstition,  had  made  a  cavalry 
barmcks  of  the  old  tottering  church  ;  and  psalms  had  been  sung  there 
to  which  war  horses  neighed  responses,  or  beat  angry  answ’ers  with 
their  hoofs,  still  red  with  cavalier  blood  shed  at  Alarston,  Dunbar 
Naseby,  or  Worcester. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  in  October,  16GG,  that  Wren  w'as  pooh- 
poohed,  his  plans  sneered  at  and  rejected.  The  church  was  good 
enough,  and  could  be  patched  up,  said  the  greedy  clergy,  wilfullv 
bliml ;  they  would  have  no  dome,  the  steeple  Avas  sulhcient ;  as  for  the 
pillars  b(*ing  six  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  that  had  been  the 
express  design  of  Inigo,  to  produce  an  effect  in  the  perspective.  No ; 
they  w'ould  have  no  A[r.  Wren  to  w\aste  their  money  in  architectiii'al 
dreams — dreaming  w^as  cheap,  paying  Avas  dear.  The  king,  illustrious 
Caesar,  "was  w  ith  them  ;  these  architects  w^ere  so  lavish  with  other 
men’s  money ;  Charles  found  no  Parliament  so  ready  to  give  their 
rightful  king  the  gold  these  architects  w’ould  dream  aw\ay. 

What  could  Wren  exj)ect  of  a  king  wdio  wanted  to  give  all  his 
public  works  to  the  care  of  the  poor  dilettante  Sir  »Tohn  Denliaiii,  the 
poet,  and  tried  to  get  Wren  sent  to  pine  in  Tangier,  laying  out 
harbours  and  forts  against  the  Moors  ? 

Fortune  sent  an  answ'er  to  these  meddlers  wdth  genius.  The  gi’oat  fire 
drew"  its  broad  red  line  suddenly  through  their  foolish,  peddling  papers. 
On  a  September  evening,  five  days  after  these  cavils,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Pudding  Land,  Fish  Street  Hill,  in  a  baker  s  oven-yard  :  the  w-ind  blows 
strong  from  AVhitechapel  w\ay  ;  the  houses  are  all  w^ood,  and  the  streets 
narrow' ;  the  fire  burns  four  days  and  nights,  swallowing  13,200 
houses,  400  streets,  and  89  churches.  It  shines  a  beacon  for  forty 
miles  off,  and  people  six  miles  off  can  read  by  its  light ;  yet  it  begun 
so  small,  such  a  mere  candle-light,  that  Pepys,  our  old  friend,  putting 
his  head  out  of  his  w'indow,  in  Seething  Lane,  Great  Tow'er  Street, 
tiiinks  it  nothing,  and  goes  to  sleep  again. 

Wren  w'as  there  to  see  the  Game  leap  tiger-like  from  house  to 
house ;  to  see  it  climb  the  scaftblding  round  St.  Paul’s  tow*er,  to  see 
the  six  acres  of  lead  roof  pour  in  shining- w'aterfalls  from  beam  to  lioor : 
to  see  the  old  pile  go  past  patching.  Wren  w"as  now"  to  have  bis 
own  w’av.  On  a  Julv  dav,  two  years  after  the  fire,  Wren  received 
a  letter  authorizing  him  to  rebuild  ;  but  not  till  nine  years  alter  ui'l 
the  City  coal-duty  produce  enough  to  enable  him  to  actually  begin. 
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If  Wren  had  carried  out  his  design  for  8t.  Paiirs,  it  would 
hive  rivalled  St.  Peter  s  ;  if  Wren  had  re-huilt  I^uidon,  he  would 
have  made  it  as  meinorahle  as  any  niodei'ii  city  ;  in  Carthage  as 
to  trade;  and  as  to  comiuest,  a  second  Pome.  In  beauty,  it  might 
have  been  a  Paris,  with  a  river  nobler  than  the  Tiber,  and  twice  as 
(lirtv.  can  fancy  Wren  in  the  middle  of  the  Pochesters,  Arling- 
toiis,  and  Killigrews,  the  wits,  and  butts,  and  buflbons  of  the  court, 
pkading  for  his  plans  to  careless  Cliarles,  who  is  caressing  his  si)aniel, 
and  looking  aside  at  some  wicked  duchess.  How  learnedly  and  elo- 
mieiitly  the  little  man,  with  the  pained  and  thoughtful  face,  pleads 
for  the  great  street  from  Aldgate  to  Temple  Par,  to  run  ninety 
ket  wide,  the  large  space  containing  St.  Paul’s,  the  churches  at  the 
:iiii;les  of  streets,  the  miles  of  uniform  houses,  the  long  piazzas,  the 
fair,  broad  wharf  from  I^ndon  Bridge  to  the  Temple  ;  with  all  the 
halls  of  companies  and  warehouses  for  merchants,  arranged  along  its 
length.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  removal  of  all  noisome  trades  to  the 
suburbs ;  and  in  the  centre  of  all  an  Exchange,  with  double  porticos, 
like  a  Poman  forum  in  the  middle  of  a  piazza. 

but  if  we  spend  our  time  in  this  ( Jolden  Cndlery,  cooling  our  ambition 
hy  considering  Wren’s  vexations,  let  us  not  forget  his  crowning  one — 
worse  a  hundred  times  than  that  at  Hami)ton,  Winchester,  or  Windsor; 
that  fatal  day,  when  all  the  courtiers  who  had  buzzed  about  his  map 
of  the  moon,  and  his  plan  for  new  London,  buzzed  again  about  those 
models  that  now,  broken  and  dirty,  gather  dust,  without  bringing  a 
jieimy  to  the  Chapter,  in  the  dark  room  over  the  morning  prayer 
cha}>el.  Xo  wonder  that  he  shed  tears,  when  of  the  two  ci'uciform 
jdaiis,  the  one  angular  and  harsh,  the  other  curving  and  wiiiding — 
the  Duke  of  York  and  liis  party  chose  the  worst,  studying  which  was 
best  for  Papist  i)rocessions  ;  and  still  more,  no  wonder  when  the  duke 
nailed,  in  the  side  oratories  for  future  chanting  chapels,  narrowing  the 
great  design,  and  breaking  the  breath  and  harmony  of  tlie  interior. 

Wren  would  have  had  the  pile  pure  C’orinthian,  and  not  Corinthian 
ami  Composite  ;  he  would  have  enriched  the  bald  interior.  The  small 
stones  of  our  Dorsetshire  quarries  compelled  him  to  debase  his  style. 
The  duke  and  the  country  were  both  against  him.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  pure  harmonious  grand  building — Cothic  in  design,  Crecian  in 
sha})e,  with  large  porticoes,  and  a  lofty  spire  crowning  a  dome.  After 
ail,  perhaps,  it  was  better  as  it  was,  and  no  one  can  say  he  did  not 
earn  his  £200  a  year.  As  one  of  Wren’s  biographers  well  observes, 
we  could  not  expect  that  one  architect  in  thirty  years  could  rival  what 
in  Pome  had  taken  145  years,  12  architects,  and  the  wealth  of  19 
Popes. 

Ill  the  fifty-  churches  -  that  Wren  built,  many,  as  even  a  candid 
monk  must  allow  {vide  Bow,  and  St.  Bride’s),  are  truly  beautiful, 
whatever  the  fitness  of  their  style  to  our  religion  and  climate 
may  be.  Sir  Christopher  anticipated  the  modern  improvements  of 
our  own  day — he  wished  to  have  benches,  and  no  jiews  ;  surburban 
cemeteries,  and  no  intra-mural  burial.  In  these  plans,  as  in  nearly  all 
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others,  lie  was  thwarted  by  an  age  not  half  good  or  wise  enough  for 
him. 

But  I  shall  stop  too  long  in  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough’s  Golden 
Gallery,  if  I  stop  to  describe  all  this  great  man’s  mortifications  •  as 
many  as  Columbus’s  or  Galileo’s,  but  less  heart-breaking — sudden  and 
poignant.  Why  there  was  that  great  monument  for  Charles  1.— that 
was  to  cost  J['43,663 — that  went  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  portfolio,  when 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  told  not  to  find,  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  man  who  lost  his  head  twice — once  at  the  Council  Board  and  once 
on  the  scaffold.  Happily  no  temple  of  Vesta  for  such  a  purpose  was 
erected  in  London,  with  its  twenty  statues — marble  pillars — gilt 
tiptoe  on  the  lantern,  and  Charles  1.  in  armour  with  ascending  cherubim 
watching  the  Virtues,  tread  Rebellion,  Heresy,  Hypocrisy,  and  Enw 
under  foot — the  exact  reverse  of  what  did  take  place  at  the  Restoration. 

Dark  indeed  is  the  life  that  has  not  one  break  of  sunshine.  AVren 
had  many  to  balance  the  cold  blasts  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 

AVren  built  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  tradition  says  Nell  Gwvnn 
first  proposed  (her  mother  lived,  I  believe,  close  by).  He  "had 
also  to  carry  out  a  project  of.  a  better,  though  not  a  more  bewitching 
woman,  good  Queen  Mary,  and  build  Greenwich  Hospital.  At  five 
o’clock  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  by  Elamstead,  the  royal  astronomer’s 
observation,  to  the  minute,  it  must  have  been  also  a  happy  moment  of 
honest  pride  and  gratitude  to  thank  God  for,  when  the  last  stone  was 
laid  up  here,  just  above  me,  and  the  mob  (they  had  just  been 
christened  with  that  name)  shouted  to  see  the  accomplislmient  of  that 
great  thirty  years’  work. 

But  all  these  pleasant  remembrances  of  hard-won  triumphs  must 
have  been  blotted  out  that  cruel  day  (1718),  when  the  sage,  eighty-six 
years  old,  and  forty-nine  years  suiweyor-general  to  the  royal  buildings, 
through  four  long  reigns,  was  suddenly  ignominiouslj^  expelled,  and  a 
young  vain  pretender — one  Benson,  a  noisy  votary  of  Palladio’s— 
appointed  in  his  place.  His  old  enemies  had  been  busy  with  the  new 
king.  They  described  AA’^ren  as  a  worn-out  old  Jacobite,  who  hated 
them  because  they  were  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Tliey  labelled 
him  as  a  stiff',  conceited,  obstinate,  bygone  man.  Driven  from  liis 
house  in  Scotland  Yard,  AA'ren  gave  way  mildly  to  Benson,  the  young 
upstart,  pitied  covertly  by  honest  Steele  in  the  “Tatler,”  and  mourned 
over  by  Pope.  It  killed  him,  perhaps  ;  but  it  killed  a  dying  man. 

Still  from  the  Golden  Gallery  I  see  him  coming  the  same  as  ever 
from  his  quiet  home,  with  the  open  Bible  ever  on  his  table  at  Hampton 
Court,  to  see  St.  Paul’s,  his  greatest  and  best  work,  and  to  whieh 
the  Grecian  Towers,  adding  their  dull  forms  to  AA'estminster  Abbey 
His  spare  time,  the  good,  even-tempered,  contented,  foigiving  man 
devotes  to  thoughts  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  to 
the  starry^  visions  of  castronomy.  He  is  infirm,  but  his  judgment  h 
unimpaired,  and  his  spirits  are  good.  One  February  day  he  retires  to 
his  q\iiet  study  chair,  to  take  his  nap  as  usual  after  dinner,  and  in 
that  quiet  unbroken  sleep  he  passes  into  immortality. 
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It  is  near  my  dinner  hour,  and  I  think,  from  the  Golden  Gallery, 
I  can  almost  "distinguish  the  special  savoury  puff  of  smoke  from 
'  own  chimney,  that  signals  me  home.  It  is  as  the  cock-crow  to 
the  talkative  ghost  in  Hamlet ;  “  I  must  begone  and  must  conclude 
bv  saving,  that  except  Columbus  a  better  great  man  than  Wren  never 
lived  Hg  ^  calmness  of  temper  no  vexation  or  injury  could 
disturb,  he  was  a  humble  modest  soul,  and,  as  his  son  tells  us,  he  had 
5uch  wonderful  sweetness  of  temper,  such  a  steady  tranquillity  of  mind, 
W  ^itch  pious  fortitude,  that  no  injurious  incidents  or  inquietudes  of 
human  life,  could  ever  ruffle  or  discompose  him.” 

“  But  hark  !  methinks  I  hear  a  voice  it  is  the  beadle,  telling  me 
that  “  All  gents  must  leave  the  Golden  Gallery,  as  service  is  over.”  I 
don’t  see  the  logic  of  the  beadle’s  warning,  but  I  humour  him,  and, 
descending,  become  for  a  time  invisible  to  the  Eclectic  readers. 


VII. 

SUN  PICTURES. 

BY  MARY  nOWITT. 

SuK-PiCTURES,  as  secured  by  the  photographic  art,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  discoveries  of  the  present  day.  We  saw  a 
great  number — unproduced,  however,  on  paper — during  a  late  three 
days’  excursion  in  the  country.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  secure  a 
few  of  them  through  the  faithful  photography  of  memory.  Let  us  try. 

A\  e — that  is,  two  ladies,  one  middle-aged  and  the  other  quite  young, 
mother  and  daughter — are  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station ;  a 
very  pretty  station,  as  they  build  them  now-a-days  in  the  country,  with 
a  pleasant  flower  garden  on  the  steep  railway  banks,  coming  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  platform.  Roses,  in  full  bloom  ;  masses  of  white 
pinks,  deep  blue  campanulas,  amidst  which  shine  out  yellow  poppies, 
yellow  crown  imperials  and  day  lilies,  like  sunshine  amid  the  other 
flowers,  making  the  little  garden  a  gorgeous  array  of  natural  beauty.  A 
clerical  group,  with  their  white  cravats  and  almost  priestly  attire,  are 
on  the  platform,  bound  for  some  church  consecration  ;  and  with  them 
the  bright  looking  ladies,  fresh  and  pure  as  the  gardens  of  the  country 
parsonages,  from  which  they  have  been  brought  hither  in  those  pretty 
Craydon  and  other  carriages  which  are  now  driving  away  from  the 
station.  It  se'ems  a  happy  feting  to  ^everybody,  to  us  also,  for  we 
have  friends  amongst  'them.  And  now,  in  the  hurried  three  minutes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  wdll  convey  away  the  clerical 
pi^tip,  a  hundred  things  have  to  be  said,  in  the  categorical  form  of 
question  and  answer  :  ‘‘Where  are  we  bound  1”  “  Wliat  are  we  going 
to  see  I”  and  we  in  return  ask  equally  rapidly,  “Which  is  our  best 
route  What  is  most  worth  seeing!”  and  “What  is  the  best  sleep- 
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ing-place  at  the  remote  village  of  Waystoiies,  where  we  propose 
spending  the  night  ?*’  A  whole  guide-book  is  compressed  into  two 
minutes  ;  and  finally,  the  tallest  of  the  clerical  gentlemen,  our  acipiaint- 
ancc,  rushing  to  the  short(‘st,  who  is  not  our  acquaintance,  for  inform- 
ation  ;  and  as  the  train  smoothly  glides  u]>,  and  the  porter  says, 
gentlemen  !”  we  an?  informed  that  The  JUack  ]>ull,”  is  our  inn  at 
AVaystones,  ke|>t  by  one  ^lalkin,  or  ^tawkin.  “  Kemember,  Mawkin 
or  Malkin  I”  shouts  our  tidl  friend,  disappearing  into  his  first-ifc 
carriage,  at  the  train  begins  to  move.  We  promise  imj)licit  obedience 
and  as  the  train  vanishes  in  the  distance,  we  sit  down  to  examine  our¬ 
selves  in  our  Inostily  conned  lesson,  and  notice  another  group  waitinfr 
like  ourselves,  for  the  ten  minuk^s  later  train. 

lliis  group  is  a  dapper  little  man  and  woman,  parents  of  a  d; 
little  child, — aged  twenty  months,  as  we 
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are  informed — which, 
in  a  white  beaver  hat  and  blue  feather,  and  little  green  polise,  trots 
about,  the  veriest  minikin  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  Whether  it  Ik*  the 
fairy  (jueen  herself,  or  a  little  hobgoblin  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  or 
a  marionette  “  pride  of  the  village,'’  it  was  impossible  to  say ;  for 
anything  quainter,  older,  odder  or  tinier  in  human  form,  never  was 
belield.  We  looked  at  the  parents,  so  well-contented  with  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  so  proud  of  the  minikin  ;  and  then  at  ^the  mi¬ 
nikin  itself,  with  its  tiny  buttoned-up  boots,  its  tiny  gloved  hands,  its 
tiny  face  looking  out  from  under  the  brim  of  the  white  beaver  hat, 
with  such  a  marvellous  expression  of  wisdom  and  experience,  gathered 
up  somewhere  and  somehow,  as  makes  us,  turning  again  to  the  panmts, 
remark  very  naturally,  “Only  twenty  months  old,  you  say  ?”  It  could 
not  have  been  older,  and,  judging  from  its  size,  not  even  half  twenty. 
The  father  and  mother  both  reply  in  a  breath,  “  Xo,  only  twenty 
months  both  adding,  “  but  it  got  its  teeth  so  hard  !”  And  then  the 
father  subsiding,  the  mother  explained,  “  that  it  had  been  at  death's 
door  many  a  time,  and  they  never  thought  to  have  reared  it.”  And  as 
she  speaks,  the  minikin,  standing  by  her  knee,  looks  up  and  smiles 
such  a  ghastly  little  smile,  as  if  it  knew  all  about  it,  and  a  great  deal 
more  too. 

Poor  little  mysterious  human  soul,  what  strange  knowledges  wen* 
lodged  within  it !  It  had  garnered  up  into  the  treasury  of  its  hein-: 
far  more  wisdom  than  was  contained  in  all  those  clerical  intellects  now 
steaming  away,  though  they  might  be  the  ])ride  of  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  “  Many  a  time  it  had  been  at  death’s  door.”  To  be  sure 
it  had,  and  had  looked  fairly  into  that  other  world  beyond;  and  it 
was  the  weary  turning  back  again  into  this  life,  the  dullness  ot  its 
shadows,  the  painfulness  even  of  its  pleasures,  which  had  withered  up 
into  such  a  wierd  and  quaint  little  atomy,  a  baby  of  twenty  inontLs 
old! 

Put  the  train  is  coming  up.  “Xow,  ladies  !”  says  the  porter  ;  and 
we  enter  our  carriage,  and  the  dapper  little  couple  and  the  tiny  minikin 
disappear  likewise  into  theirs. 

e  are  now  in  the  gardens  of  a  palace,  and  everywhere  rliododen- 
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ln>n'5  bloom.  Sixty  acres  of  garden  of  unimaginable  beauty, 

‘  I  ^vhole  surrounded  with  a  turfed  drive,  like  a  belt  of  green 
now  leading  under  overarching  trees,  as  if  in  fairy  land  ;  now 
into  vistas,  or  presenting  views  of  singular  loveliness;  and 
here  the  ladies  used  to  drive  in  their  beautiful  carriages  !  ^"ow  we  are 
ill  a  ipiaint  Dutch  garden,  very  trim  and  very  formal,  with  its 
oraiiLteries,  and  fountains,  and  quaintly  patterned  borders,  in  the  midst 
ot‘  tine  gravel ;  and  here,  as  everywhere,  is  that  wonderful  gush  of 
rhododendrons.  Now  a  French  garden,  in  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
■ind  a^ain  fountains  and  temples,  and  gorgeous  conservatories,  and 
statues  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  long  alleys  bordered  with  flowers. 
Xow  a  Swiss  wilderness,  wdiere,  in  the  old  times,  we  are  infonned, 
women  worked  in  Swiss  costume,  two  suits  of  which  “my  lady”  had 
fverv  year  from  Switzerland  for  each  woman  ;  not,  however,  to  be 
worn  out  of  the  garden,  because  the  village  boys  hooted  them,  as  once 
haj»p'*iu*d  to  an  adventurous  gardeneress,  aft(‘r  which  the  costume  be¬ 
longed  only  to  the  wilderness.  And  here  again,  though  the  women  in 
Swiss  attire  were  absent,  glowed  those  wondrous  rhododendrons,  in 
close  coniinunion  with  masses  of  golden  gorse  and  broom.  And  now 
we  are  in  a  Chinese  garden,  with  its  artificial  waters,  its  bell-liung  and 
iiiuiiy-coloured  fountain  pagoda,  and  its  carved  bridges  ;  its  grassy 
terraees,  and  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  quaint  groups  of  tall  cypresvses, 
cut  in  strange  bell-shaped  forms,  all  exactly  alike,  crowning  the  ter¬ 
races  in  circular  sweejis,  each  sweep  different,  but  with  its  fellow  ;  and 
all  giving  a  view  of  the  artificial  water  below,  the  ornamental  bridges, 
and  the  tall  fountain  pagoda.  Here  only  are  no  rhododendrons. 
Nothing  but  green  is  here  ;  two  shades  of  gr(‘en, — the  briglit  tint  of 
the  velvet  terraces,  and  the  dark  tint  of  the  tall,  bell-shaped  cypresses  ; 
nothing  but  these  two  greens  and  the  soft  grey  of  the  stone  steps, 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  code  of  taste  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  to  the  many-coloured  fountain  pagoda  below, 
with  its  scarlet,  wdiite,  and  green  bridges. 


All  grand  palaces  and  ancestral  halls  have  an  old  time  belonging  to 
their  history  ;  and  this  jdace,  like  them,  can  refer  to  endlcvss  memories, 
each  a  commentary  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes ;  and  though  not 
dating  back  above  fifty  years,  it  has  had  its  succession  of  earls,  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  ;  more  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death,  of  building 
up  and  pulling  down,  than  many  another  house  that  boasts  of  its  ten 
centuries.  AVealth  to  a  fabulous  amount  has  been  lavished  upon  it ; 
nothing  was  too  costly  for  it.  Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  most  elaborately  perfected  works  of  man  embellished  it  ; 
silken  hangings  were  too  t)oor  for  its  walls.  It  was  a  miracle  of  art 
and  beauty,  which  seemed  as  if.  framed  to-hi.st  for  ever.  It  had  its 
letes,  like  the  fetes  of  princes  ;  its  illuminated  gardens  ;  its  pride  of 
tile  eye,  and  its  pleasure  of  the  heart ;  it  had  its  young  men  and 
maidens,  who  were  as  kings’  sons  and  daughters.  Eut  the  mhie  mh\e 
ot  a  mysterious  fiat  was  upon  it.  The  great  tree  of  its  prosperity  was 
shaken,  as  by  the  fierce  winds  of  autumn,  and  its  honours  were  strij>ped 
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c'lt'iit  all  theso  years  !”  “You  love  music,  then  V*  we  say.  “Better 
pTauvtliing  else  in  the  workl,”  is  his  short  rej>ly.  “But  mass  is 
^  ^rtorined  here  still,”  we  observe,  “  thouf^h  there  is  no  family.”  “  Only 
Uv  he  says,  with  that  mournful  cadence,  “  and,  therefore,  no 

inii'ic  ”  “  ^  yourself  }>lay  on  the  or<^n  ?”  we  inquire. 

“  Yes "  be  aiiswei's,  “  when  there  is  any  one  to  blow  ;  there  is  a  man  in 
the  villai:e  who  blows  for  me  sometimes,  and  a  servant  in  the  house, 
when  he  has  time.  It  is  a  S})lendid  or^^an,”  says  he,  proudly,  “with 
three  sets  of  keys  !”  “  AVill  you  not  play  for  us  1”  we  ask.  He  looks 
It  us  with  his  melancholy  eyes,  as  if  measuring  our  worthiness  for  so 
i’nat  a  privilege,  and  says,  “  Yes,  1  will.”  AVe  leave  the  chapel,  and 
asceiuling  two  Hights  of  stiiirs,  the  first  of  which  lands  us  on  a  level 
witli  the  gilded  gallery  in  which  the  great  family  had  knelt  to  worship 
our  Lord  and  His  mother,  we  stand  face  to  hice  with  the  mighty  slum- 
hoiing  soul  of  music  which  that  melancholy  young  man  is  about  to 
awake.  <  course  if  he  plays  we  must  blow  ;  accordingly,  mounting 
upon  a  low  stej),  first  one  and  then  the  other  works  the  heavy  iron 
It-ver  which  gives  breath  to  the  Leviathan  ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
lofty  ehapel,  from  the  highest  centre  of  its  roof  to  the  lowest  level  of  its 
tloor,  seems  to  throb  and  heave  with  the  swelling  pulsations  of  the 
most  wonderful  melody.  It  is  hard  work  to  blow  that  great  organ, 
l.iit  light  indeed  for  such  a  repayment ;  and  not  more  astonishing  than 
the  I'lilsing,  surging  torrent  of  harmony  which  pealed  forth  into  the 
silence  is  the  total  change  in  that  young  man’s  being.  No  longer  dim- 
eyed,  dreamy  and  melancholy,  he  sits  there  an  inspired  musician,  with 
tiudi(‘d  cheek  and  upturned  eyes,  as  a  brother  of  St.  Cecilia  might  have 
appeared.  First  he  gives  expression  to  a  low,  mournful  symj)hony,  tis 
if  all  di(*  surrounding  angels  were  lamenting  the  sorrows  and  humili¬ 
ations  of  their  church.  Anything  sadder,  grander,  or  more  heart- 
tniiching  cannot  be  conceived.  It  is  as  if  tlie  immense  sorrow  with 
which  our  Lord  wept  over  Jerusalem  had  here  found  expression. 
Tlk'ii  follows  another  strain.  Al)ove  the  lamenting  voices  of  the 
angels  is  heard  the  triumph  of  the  eternal  church,  which  no  time  or 
change  can  overturn,  the  jubilant  utterance  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  whose  garments  are  Avashed  Avhite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
who  hav(}  come  forward  from  great  tribulation  and  suffering,  from 
contnniely  and  poverty,  to  be  crowned  kings  rejoicing  for  ever  and 
ever ! 

It  is  a  Avonderful  inspiration.  Pearly  drops  stand  on  the  young 
man’s  broAv  ;  his  eyes  are  upturned  as  if  he  gazes  into  the  celestial 
lite  of  Avhich  he  has  prophesied,  and  a  smile  of  indescribable  beauty 
plays  round  his  parted  lips.  Thanks  are  poor  payment  for  this 
>ur|iassing  entertainment ;  but  he  does  not. seem  to  expect  them  ;  and 
hastily  Aviping  the  keys  and  closing  the  organ  front,  he  Avalks  doAvn 
•'tail's  before  us  Avithout  a  Avord.  The  least  Ave  can  do  is  to  Avish,  as 
]ve  do  heartily,  that  Avhichever  branch.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  come 
mto  possession,  that  true  AA'orship  may  be  offered  to  the  Divine  Saviour 
!tnd  readier  in  that  chapel,  and  that  he  may  be  its  organist.  But  the 
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old  inclancholv,  liopoloss,  and  faded  look  has  again  taken  posse$<; 
of  his  countenance,  and  without  a  smile  he  watches  us  depart. 

Again  we  are  at  a  railway  station.  It  is  a  hot  suniiner’s  atterno 
and  every  object  shines  out  bright  and  clear,  as  if  traced  and  coluuf^j 
with  prismatic  hue.s.  Everywhere  lie  strong  lights  and  deep  shadow 
and  every  colour  is  intensified  by  sumshine.  Again  the  station-iiia.NtHr  ’ 
ganlen  is  full  of  flowers,  and  out  of  the  cavities  of  tree-stumps, 
at  1‘egular  intervals,  How,  as  it  were,  streams  of  colour ;  masses  of 
snowy  pinks,  crimson  campions,  yellow  sedums,  and  blue  nepetu.  The 
station-master’s  little  children  bask  amongst  the  flowers,  or  play  v’t’o 
a  large  white  and  fawn  coloured  setter,  which  quiescently  flap:;  p, 
bushy  tiiil,  and  lazily  snaps  at  the  Hies.  The  calm  repo.se  of  sunaii*! 
sunshine  is  over  all.  The  woods  on  the  surrounding  hills  seem  to 
sleep  in  the  afternoon  glow,  swallows  slowly  skim  about  in  }>ursuit  of 
Hies,  but  every  other  bird  is  still ;  not  a  song  is  heard,  but  only  two 
cuckoos  answering  each  other,  like  shout  and  echo.  Labourers  ar- 
leisuridy  at  work,  shovelling  gravel  on  tlie  line,  and  slowly  aiiiiisii;.- 
themselves  with  a  2)oor  joke  about  the  sleej^ers  on  which  the  rai!; 
rest,  and  which  one  of  them  persists  in  calling  slumher-jtlanh.  \\ 
se(‘ms  inimitably  witty  to  them,  and  the  quiet  laugh  of  the  men,  aid 
the  changes  that  are  rung  on  the  one  idea,  represented  by  afeej/inj  aid 
ttl umber iinf  is,  at  all  events,  amusing,  even  to  us  for  the  moment. 

ITesently  a  gay  partv  comes  sweeping  down  the  station 
Three  young  ladies,  as  fresh  as  May  mornings,  in  their  delkitt 
muslin  dresses,  with  smart  little  jackets,  ami  in  coipiettish  hats  au'l 
sweej)ing  feathers,  accompanied  liy  three  young  men,  their  countmpaii>. 
in  tourist-style  of  grey  suit,  in  three  varieties  of  shade,  Avide-a\vakt\ 
each,  one  more  ])icturesque  than  the  other,  and  bearded  and  moiistacliel 
each  beard  or  moustache  being  of  a  more  golden  brown  or  richer  blai  k 
than  his  fellow.  This  is  a  model  group,  Ht  either  for  Ihiglituii  or 
Llandudno,  and  at  once  the  silence  and  dreaminess  of  the  seen*  is 
at  an  end.  The  station-master’s  children  start  iqi  to  look  at  tliciu; 
the  quiet  jocularity  of  the  slecpinrf  and  (<1  umbering  labourers  is  silciiad 
in  the  gay  silvery  voices  and  laughter  of  the  new  group).  They  have 
brought  animation  with  them.  The  railway  i)orter,  in  his  cordiiiov 
suit,  comes  forth  from  some  hiding-place  behiiul  the  station,  and  moves 
a  ladder  from  one  piart  of  the  pilatform  to  another.  The  station -master 
advances  to  his  po.st.  A  country-woman  in  black,  carrying  a  huiulk. 
and  a  young  lad  in  bran-new  clothes,  which  sit  awkwardly  ujioii  liiiii, 
now  descend  the  station  ste})s  and  stand  iqion  the  platform,  apart 
from  the  gay  group),  who  p>ace  hither  and  thither,  and  laugh  at  eaeli 
other  tfom  a  distance.  But  the  country-woman  and  the  boy  iiotiee 
nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  that  one  great  sorrow  which  is  criisliing 
their  hearts — the  piarting  just  now  at  hand.  Their  shoes  are  dusty  : 
they  both  look  hot  and  wearv  ;  they  have  walked  far,  and  have  kni 
many  a  p)ainful  and  loving  communion  on  the  way.  The  woman  Icok^ 
almosi  stern  with  her  sup»p)ressed  emotion,  the  boy  astonished  ana 
half  scared.  They  have  got  the  ticket,  at  least  she  has,  and  ^tn* 
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tho  bundle,  as  if  she  would  not  part  with  it  till  the  last 
^  (iiioiit  she  puts  the  ticket,  with  her  own  hand,  into  his  waistcoat 
T  'ket  wliieh  in  proof  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  he  immediately 
out  again,  looks  on  it  at  both  sides,  and  then  gently  r(*turns  to 
pocket.  As  yet  neither  has  said  a  word  to  the  other ;  the 
liiKliteraiid  merriment  of  the  tourist  party,  as  it  sweeps  hither  and 
thidicr,  matters  nothing  to  them. 

Hut  now  tlie  porter  rings  the  bell.  An  intimation  has  b(‘en  received 
ill  ^oiiie  mysterious  Avay  that  the  train  is  approaching,  and  the  mother, 
itjll  liolding  his  bundle,  turns  to  the  boy,  in  the  corner  of  the  plat- 
t. trill,  wliere  they  have  stood  from  the  tirst,  and  throwing  her  one 
iliseiii^aged  arm  round  his  neck,  holds  him  for  a  long  embrace,  neither 
them  speaking.  The  train  is  in  sight ;  people  withdraw  from  the 
(dire  of  the  platform,  and  the  mother,  now  putting  the  bundle  into 
the  hen  's  hand  says,  “  Dunna  forget,  my  lad  ;  dunna  forget  I  1  shaiina 
fdnret  they  (thee)  “Xo,  mother!”  he  said,  shortly,  and  with  his 
bundle  mounted  into  a  third-class  carriage  saying,  from  the  window, 
b'foiv  he  seated  himself,  “I  shall  write  when  I’m  on  boord  ;  yo’ll 
t  tlf  letter  in  a  dee  or  tu.”  She  nodded,  but  said  nothing  ;  and 
the  train  moved  otf ;  so  did  she,  going  slowly  up  the  station  steps, 
and  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  shawl. 

The  train  leaves  us  in  a  dilferent  scene.  AVe  arc  in  the  midst  of 
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valleys  which  intersect  round  hills,  llranch  railways  run  up  many 
(if  these  valleys,  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  smelting-houses  are  seen  at 
various  distances,  whilst  b(diind  or  above  many  of  the  round  hills 
culuiims  of  black  smoke,  rising  slowly  in  the  evening  sunlight,  or  the 
deep  sliadow,  as  it  may  chance  to  be,  tell  that  there  also  the  same 
w.tik  i^revails.  It  is  a  small  mining  region,  not  considerable  enough 
tu  guiicr  into  its  recesses  a  large  town,  but  the  scattered  population 
for  iiiaiiy  miles  along  the  valleys  or  on  the  hill  sides,  lind  here  their 
ciii[(lovment,  and  the  groups  of  men  that  we  now  and  then  see 
ivturiiiiig  home  for  the  night,  have  the  smeared  or  swarthy  look  of 
tlu*  miner  or  worker  in  the  smelting-house. 

We  are  now  on  our  road  to  A\"ay stones,  and  leaving  the  mining 
station  with  its  branch  railways,  we  are  directed  by  a  miller  with  his 
fat  horse  and  cart,  heavily  laden  with  Hour  sacks,  who  is  just  setting 
both  from  the  picturesque  mill  below,  to  take  the  road  which  he  takes, 
up  the  steej)  hill  before  us,  for  he  too  is  going  to  Waystones.  We 
iii'juire  the  distance,  and  after  more  thought  than  we  might  have 
supposed  the  question  demanded,  we  were  informed  “About  three 
miles.”  Three  miles !  that  is  no  great  distance,  we  think  ;  but  as  he 
seems  dubious,  “  we  pin  our  faith  neither_on  his  sleeve,”  noi*  yet  on 
liis  tlour  bags.  It  is'  a  very  steep,  long  hill,  and  as  the  miller,  his  fat 
lioi’se,  and  his  heavy  cart,  meandering  from  side  to  side,  make  very 
slow  progress,  we  go  briskly  a-head,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
rest,  and  look  at  the  extensive  landscape  which  is  opening  around  us  ; 
one  sweep  of  hills  behind  another,  some  wooded,  others  with  a  stern, 
!'are  outline,  whilst  far  to  the  right,  beyond  the  mining  district  which 


The  measure  to  the  character  and  prospects  of  ^vhich  we  propose  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  this  article,  is  destined,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  to  excite  at  least  as  much  public  interest,  and  to 
encounter  at  least  as  determined  an  opposition  as  the  I  Jill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Church  Ihites.  Like  that  llill,  it  will  be  met  with  open 
liostility,  and  will  have  to  make  its  way  in  spite  of  the  lukewarm 
supjMirt  of  friends  of  very  (fuestionable  sincerity ;  and,  like  that  iJii! 
it  will  serve  to  bring  out  sharply  the  ])ractical  dilhculties  of  compro¬ 
mise  between  those  who  support  and  those  who  assail  a  principle  <o 
important  as  that  involved  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Established 
C'hurch.  A  Bill  luis  been  brought  into  Barliament,  which  seems  to 
those  for  whose  bene  tit  it  was  destined  the  ])lainest  and  most  moderate 
mciisure  of  simple  justice,  and  nothing  more.  By  those  with  whose 
exclusive  rights — or  wrongs,  it  may  be — it  would  interfere,  it  is  treated 
as  an  act  of  impudent  sf)oliation.  Between  parties  entertaining  such 
contiicting  views  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  compromise  tolerably 
satisfactory  to  either  could  be  etfected ;  and  the  result  of  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  charged 
with  the  thankless  task  of  attempting  it,  has  been  just  what  might 
liave  been  anticipated — a  wretched  milk-and-water  afi’air,  totally  inde¬ 
fensible  upon  the  princi})les  of  one  party,  and  olfering  to  the  other 
a  miserable  dole  of  left-handed,  eleemosynary  relief  (properly  enough 
so  called),  which  probably  no  one  concerned  in  the  concoction  was 
w(*ak  enough  to  suppose  would  be  accepted.  Valuable  time  has  been 
consumed  upon  this  abortive  effort  to  bring  lire  and  water  into 
peaceful  and  harmonious  contact,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
altogether  lost.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  supposing  the  Bill  carried  through  Com¬ 
mittee,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  in  the  Commons,  to  have  made  any 
serious  progress  with  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this  Session  ;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  have  been  hurried,  and  the  subject  hustled  out  of  the  wav. 
with  that  quiet  indignity  which  awaits  most  topics,  when  the  llhli  of 
August  is  at  hand ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee  have  at 
least  answered  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  compromise  questions  of  this  kind. 
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W'e  are  leaving,  arises  stern  and  grey,  a  remarkably  tall,  stone  church 
tower,  so  like  a  landmark  in  character,  that  it  is  almost  inq^ossible  ^ 
to  believe  that  the  great  ocean  lies  beyond  that  long  barrier  of  hills^*^^ 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  r>ill  originj^Hy  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
of  the  Session  which  lias  just  terminated,  by  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
Sir  Kichard  Ucthell,  and  Mr.  Massey,  n*eited  by  way  of  preamble, 
that  “  it  exptalient  that  some  restrictions  at  present  imposed  by 
liW  upon  the  government  and  teaching  of  many  endowed  schools 
iiul  idiicatioiial  charities  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  same  should, 
unices  oiluM'wise  intended  by  the  founders  thereof,  be  oj^eii  to  all 
.uhjccts  ol’  the  rcadm,  without  any  distinction  whatever.”  Por  the 
uiiMtsc  of  remedying  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  ])roposed  to 
iu;ut  tliat,  “No  endowed  school  or  educational  charity  shall  be 
,K»‘iiicil  to  have  betui  founded  for  the  purpose  of  atfording  religious 
in>t'iiction  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Ihigland  ex- 
(liisivclv,  unless  from  the  language  of  the  instrument  founding  or 
cinlowing  the  charity,  it  shall  appt‘ar  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  tounder  thereof.” 

At  lirst  sight,  an  un])rejudiced  })erson  would  scarcely  lx*  prej)aied  to 
sfo  anything  very  iniipiitous  in  this  proposition  ;  yet  with  the 
ex<»‘ption  of  one  clause  exempting  certain  universities  and  colleges 
tV(*ni  the  oi>eration  of  the  Act,  and  anothcir  giving  to  it  a  short  and 
intelligible  title,  we  have  cited  the  whole  of  the  “  Endowed  Schools 
hill'’ — a  measure  which  probably  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  and 
>ecii  characterized  as  an  outingeous  scheme  of  robbery  and  confiscation. 
This  assertion,  however,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  politico-religious 
controversy  merely  means  that  a  state  of  things,  whether  right  in 
itself  or  not,  attended  by  political  and  j)ecuniary  advantages  to  the 
party  raising  the  outcry  is  in  some  danger ;  and  to  persons  familiar 
^vith  the  vocabulary  in  which  such  discussions  are  frecpiently  conducted 
will  not  appear  so  startling  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  The 
Vtiirdon  of  i)roof  certainly  lies  on  those  who  lay  it  down  that  where 
the  founder  of  an  endowment  has  not  particularized  the  religious  views 
he  intenih'd  to  favour,  the  inference  should  be  drawn,  as  a  matter  of 
(ourse,  that  he  intended  to  bestow  his  sup^iiort  upon  one  only  of  the 
numerous  sections  of  religionists  into  -which  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
ceuiitrymen  is  split  up).  A  short  notice  of  some  of  the  principal 
decisions  uj»on  this  subject  Avill  be  interesting,  as  it  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  which  guide  our  Courts  of  Eepuity  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  upon  the  objects  to  which  a  charity  of  the  kind  in  (puestion  shall 
he  applied,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  will  of  the  founder,  ascertained 
or  ascertainable,  has  in  j)ractice  been  resp)ected  in  such  cases.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  them  at  any  length,  as  our  object  is  ratlier 
to  bring  clearly  home  to  the  reader  the  actual  operation  of  the 
recognized  doctrines  of  law  with  respiect  -to  this  matter,  than  to 
I'rosent  anything  like  a  comp)lete  history  of  the  cases  to  which  they 
have  been  a})plied. 

A  charity  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  IMward  IV.,  by  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Ilury  8t.  Edmund’s,  for  the  benefit  of  that  town,  in  virtue  of 
'vliicli  certain  lands  were  conveyed  to  trustees  for  several  charitable 
purposes.  The  deed  expressly  set  forth  that  the  endowment  wa.s 
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maile  “to  tlie  praise  and  priory  of  God,  and  of  the  'tnosf  grarim 
Vln/in  f  ainl  proceeded  to  specify  a  iiunibi*r  of  purposes  to  whidi  ih 
income  was  to  be  a})plied.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  neutral,  sonic  of 
a  purely  aiul  strictly  lioman  Catholic  cliaracter. 


In  1810,  many  of  the  purposes  int(*iided  by  the  foun.Ier  having 
become  obsolete,  or  unsuitable  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  the  tnh\ 
were  remodelled  by  the  Coui*t  of  Chancery,  and  a  new  dco,! 
made,  ex})ress(‘d  to  be  “  for  the  performance  of  the  trusts,  ainl  to 
the  intent  that  the  pious  memories  of  the  founder  inC^ht  be 
])etuated  according  to  tJiC  true  intentions  of  the  do)tor.'^  The  truf 
intentions  of  the  donor  were  then  carried  out  by  a  new  scheme  whi,  !* 
omitt(Hl  every  one  of  the  original  dispositions  in  favour  of  the  Piuinan 
Catholic  teaching  and  worshij).  In  1830,  another  new  scheme  w.ts 
drawn  up,  and  submitti‘d  to  the  Court  of  Chancory  for  aj)proval.  h 
provided,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  augmentation  of  a  subsidy 
alreatly  given  to  the  parish  clergy  ;  for  contributions  to  the  builuin^f 
of  some  new  churches,  and  for  the  founding  of  three  schools.  Amon'^ 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  proposed  sclmols,  ua.s 
one,  that  a  portion  of  every  day  should  be  set  apart  for  reading  the 
Scriptures.  There  was  no  provision  for  any  other  religious  instriictiou, 
or  for  instruction  or  attendance  at  public  worship  on  Suiulays,  nor 
was  it  said  that  any  ]mrticular  religious  opinions  must  needs  be  held 
by  the  masters  or  mistresses. 

The  sidiciiu*  was  appr«)ved,  so  far  as  the  general  application  of  the 
funds  was  conctuned,  liy  the  Vice-(,Tiancellor  Knight  Ilruce  ;  but  h*' 
said  that  he  could  not  allow  a  scheme  for  education  to  stand  unless 
it  imduded  religious  education  ;  that  the  scheme  in  question  jirociikd 
for  no  religious  instruction  at  ally  ami  must  therefore  be  reformed  in 
that  respect :  that  as  religious  instruction  was  to  be  a  part  of  tin*  |d;iii, 
it  must  he  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  (f  Knglu nil,  m\ 
none  other,  and  that  the  masters  and  mistresses  must  all  belong  to 
that  church.  He  took  the  occasion  to  disclaim  the  sup}>osition  that  he 
}»roceeded  on  any  preference  of  one  form  of  religion  to  another,  but 
asserted  that  his  decision  was  governed  by  a  rule  of  imperious  legal 
necessity.  {Attorney  General  v.  Culluniy  1  Youngc  and  Colliers 
Keports,  411,  decided  in  1842.) 

Three  vears  later,  the  rase  of  the  Wancicli  School  came  before  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  on  a  similar  application  to  alter  the 
S(dieme  of  an  endowed  school.  The  charter,  bearing  date  in  the  37th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  ext>ressed  the  object  ot 
the  foundation  to  be,  “  that  our  young  subjects  be  instructed  in 
useful  and  ornamental  learning.”  The  originators  of  the  ameiuhd 
scheme  proposed  that  one  hour  every  day  should  be  devoted  to 
religious  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  on  Sundays,  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  boys  whose  parents  did  not  object  in  the 
Liturgy,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  that  on 
Su.idavs  and  Good  Fridavs,  all  the  bovs  should  attend  the  pari^^h 
church.  Lord  Lyndlmrst  thought  it  better  to  omit  both  of  these 
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visions,  being  satisfied  with  the  security  atforded  by  the  fact  that 
[lie  master  was  to  be  a  graduate,  and  in  orders.  (1  Phillips’s  lieports, 

j.fU, 

The  next  case,  tliat  of  tlie  Sherborne  Grammar  Schooly  was  <lecided, 
ill  f  by  the  ^Faster  of  the  Jiolls,  Sir  John  Poinilly.  The  School 
^vlN  founded  in  1550,  by  a  charter  of  King  Edwanl  VI.,  to  afford 
•  iii-triiction  in  graniinar.”  The  governors  were  to  frame  statutes 
•Mvith  the  advice  of  the  Jhshop  of  Ihistol.”  From  time  to  time, 
Mnvral  sets  of  statutes  had  been  framed,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
nas  now  called  u])on  to  pronounce  upon  the  propriety,  with  regard  to 
tluH-haiter,  of  the  latest  of  them.  The  statutes  to  wliich  exce])tion  was 
takin  were  framed  in  a  very  exclusive  spirit.  All  the  boys  were 
iv'iiiiivd  to  receive  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Tii^laiid,  and  to  attend  service  at  the  cburch  ;  and,  indeed,  the  general 
nor  of  the  statutes  was  such  as  }»ractically  to  exclude  the  chihlren  of 
ilissentcrs  from  all  ]*artici})ation  in  the  btmelit  of  the  charity.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  thought  that,  as  the  rules  had  been  duly  fi*amed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  llishop  of  Jlristol,  he  had  no  jurisdiction 
ta  interfere.  The  clause  reipiiring  his  assent  to  the  statutes  showed 
tliat  the  .school  was  intended  to  be  a  ( 'liurch  of  England  school,  but 
ill  it  (lid  not  follow  that  the  children  of  dissenters  were  to  be  ex- 
liiided,  and  he  thought  the  rules  too  exclusive.'  it  aj)peared  that  in 
17-d,  Lord  ^Maccle.slield,  the  J.ord  (Chancellor,  as  visitor  of  the 
li(»ul,  had  reformed  the  statutes  in  a  more  liberal  sj)irit,  and  had  made 
an  elder  that  children  of  dissenters  might  go  to  meeting  in.stead  of 
the  church.  This  direction  ai)peared  neviu*  to  have  been  obeyed 
ui  acted  U})on,  and  the  proper  course,  according  to  the  .Master  (»f 
tlic  Piolls,  was  to  submit  the  niatter  to  the  Lord  Chaneelloi’,  as  visitor. 
(Id  ht  vaii's  lii'ports,  250).  Application  was  accordingly  made  to  Lord 
(.'lamvorth,  as  Lord  Chancellor  and  visitor  of  the  school,  and,  in  accord- 
nce  with  a  wish  expre.ssed  by  him,  the  statutes  were  remodelled  in  a 
k‘>s  illiberal  spirit. 

Ill  the  Chelmsford  case^  decided  by  Vice  Chancellor  AVood,  in  1855, 
lie  trusts  of  the  foundation  charter  were  very  similar.  The  Attorney 
dtiieral,  r(*presented  by  8ir  IL  Pethell,  had  suggested  a  clause  to  the 
tllkt  that  no  child  whose  parents  objected  thereto  should  be  obliged 
t-j  undergo  instruction  in  the  catechism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  iiroposition  was  opposed,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
upheld  the  objection,  lie  evidently  tliought  that  Lord  Lyndhursthad 
gone  too  far  in  the  ]]\irn'ieJi  case^  above  cited  .and  preferred  to  follow 
tile  class  of  cases  in  which  stringent  care  bad  oeen  taken  that  the  only 
‘U<truction  provided  or  sanctioned:  Ijt  the  schools  .should  be  according 
‘'the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  (1  Kay  and  John.soiEs 
Ikp^ds,  543.) 

Ihe  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  series  of  decisions 
this  subject,  is  that  of  the  It  minuter  School j  decided  in  iMay,  1858. 
tiie  deed  creating  the  endowunent  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
hkard  VL,  and  directed  (amongst  other  things)  that  the  schoolmaster 
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should  be  “ail  honest  and  discreet  person,  of  good  behaviour  i»m» 
tame,  conversation,  and  condition;  \vliicli  shall  freely  instruct' t4*T 
induce,  and  bring  up  the  children  under  his  care,  as  well  in  aU  .^11 
learning  as  in  other  manner  of  learning.”  For  upwards  ul*  a  eeiitu  ‘ 
dissenters  and  churchmen  had  been  aiipointed,  and  had  acted  tcKret/'’ 
as  trustees  under  this  deed,  although  the  school  had  been  conducM 
as  a  church  school.  There  being  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  nel 
trustees,  the  Master  of  the  Foils  had  sanctioned  the  appointment  r.f 
fifteen,  three  of  whom  were  dissenters,  and  twelve  churchmen.  T\l 
\  icar  of  Ilminster  appealed  against  the  decision,  and  the  Linb 
Justices  directed  that  the  names  of  the  three  dissenters  should  h 
struck  out  holding  that  the  meaning  of  the  deed  was  to  creatn'a 
Church  of  England  school,  and  that  the  Court  could  not  legally  san^ 
tioii  the  appointment  of  any  trustees  who  wore  not  meniUu's  \)f  the 
Established  Church. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  the  Vicar  of  Ilminster  joy  of  lii> 
achievement.  He  has  got  rid  of  the  hateful  presence  of  dissenters 
from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ihninster  schools  ;  he  has  rediue.] 
by  one  the  number  ot  instances  in  which  churchmen  and  dissenters 
work  together  for  common  objects  of  public  good  ;  has  affixed  a  sort 
of  unideasant  social  stigma  upon  a  few  of  the  nonconforming  inlwbit- 
ants  ot  his  parish ;  and  has  succeeded  in  exciting  throughout  the 
couiitry  an  amount  of  irritation  and  uncomfortable  feeling  on  the  put 
ot  dissenters,  which,  though  perhaps  not  wholly  justifiable,  is  certainly 
not  unnatural.  V  hat  a  worthy  exjdoit  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ' 
lor  a  folloAver  of  the  Prince  of  Peace!  with  what  additional  zest  ami 
feeling  must  the  reverend  appellant  now  rej)eat  the  weekly  prayer  for 
deliverance  from  all  iincharitableness  !  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  we  do  not  (piestion  the  sincerity  of  this  gentleman  s 
motives  ;  no  doubt  he  has  acted  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty, — fr"'!]! 
a  notion — whence  obtained,  Heaven  only  knows — that  the  (iroat  Ma<t^r 
wluuii  he  and  his  disscuiting  brethren  (we  beg  his  pardon,  we  mean  lih 
fellow-parishioners,  dissenters  though  tiny  be,)  alike  desire  to  .serve 
and  imitate,  has  sanctioned  such  conduct  by  his  precepts  and  example. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  is  an  honest  bigot ;  but  it  is  lamentable,  at  tlie 
present  day,  when  mankind  in  general  is  growing  slowly  hut  surely 
wiser,  to  find  a  man  who,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  has  received  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  reviving  the  wretched  intolerance  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrates  the  nece?- 
sity  ot  legislative  interference,  in  order  to  deprive  men  of  this  order  of 
mind  of  the  moral  support  which  the  countenance  of  the  law  affonb 
them. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  this  controversy  should  have  ari'cn 
in  a  case  where  the  deed  of  trust  was  couched  in  the  language  used  by 
the  founder  ot  the  Ilminster  school ;  for  the  exaggeration  that  tlif 
Courts  ot  Eipiitv  had  decided  that  dissenter  could  not  be  an  honest 
man,”  was  too  like  the  truth  not  to  gain  most  extensive  currency  art 
belief,  and  such  a  notion  was  sure  to  create  a  vast  amount  of  irrit^- 
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ill  feeling.  What  the  Lords  Justices  really  did  decide  was, 
tint  a  person,  speaking  in  the  current  language  of  the  day,  at  the  time 
♦hu  oiulownient  was  created,  would  probably  mean  a  member  of  the 
j:^‘j.^],li^lieil  (  diurch,  and  no  other,  when  he  spoke  of  a  person  capable  of 
.-iviiii;  instinct  ion  in  ‘‘godly  learning  and  that  the  Courts  of  Ec^uity 
have  no  power  to  depart  from  the  intention  of  the  founder,  as  aseer- 
taiiK'd  by  the  language  he  has  used,  or  as  explained  by  recognized 
,l(Ktriues  of  law.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  former  inference 
is  a  little  strained  ;  the  English  Keformation  was  very  young  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  it  is  somewhat  too  much  to  say  that  it  had 
olreailv  taken  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind  that  any  one, 
speaking  of  “godly  learning,”  or  creating  a  fund  for  purposes  of 
education  in  general,  but  being  resolutely  silent  as  to  his  own  particular 
form  of  belief  or  worship,  must  of  necessity  have  had  the  Chuivh  as 
now  by  law  established  in  his  mind,  as  the  only  refuge  of  spiritual 
truth. 

fie  this  as  it  may,  there  is,  in  the  11  minster  case,  at  least  some  sort 
of  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  i)resumption ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as 
was  said  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  in  the  Chelmsford  case,  that  the 
question  is  purely  one  of  intention — what  did  the  founder  mean  1 — 
what  shall  we  say  to  that  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  the  en¬ 
dowments  were  created  for  purposes  as  distinctly  and  explicitly  Koman 
Catholic,  as  the  sun  is  bright,  or  the  Thames  odoriferous  1  What  shall 
we  say  when  we  find  the  founder  laying  down  his  substance  “  for  the 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  j\rary,”  and  the  Court,  for  the  purpose  ot 
etfectuating  “the  true  intention  of  the  donor,”  striking  out  from  the 
scheme  of  appropriation  every  Eoman  Catholic  object,  and  bestowing 
the  funds  of  the  charity  on  the  augmentation  of  the  stipend  paid  to 
tlk*  minister  of  the  parish  to  denounce  the  Komanist  form  of  fiiitli, 
and  to  hold  up  the  Pope  as  Antichrist  ?  ( 'ould  the  humour  of  Defoe 

fii‘  the  bitterness  of  Swift  have  conceived  a  finer  stroke  of  irony  than 
to  prefiice  the  act  of  spoliation  by  which  the  original  objects  of  the 
lounder’s  bounty  were  dei)rived  of  every  chance  of  participating  in  it 
with  a  clause  trumpeting  forth  the  determination  of  the  spoliator  more 
etlVctually  to  carry  out  the  pious  intentions  of  his  victim  ? 

i  he  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  by  the  al)surdest  of  legal  fictions,  that  the 
course  pursued  by  our  Courts  in  this  respect  can  be  justified.  Presumed 
intention  is  laid  down  as  the  test  to  be  applied ;  yet  the  Courts  of 
biuity  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  the  endowment  to 
purposes  which  every  judge  before  whom  the  case  is  brought  knows 
l^ufectly  well  would  have  been  hateful  to  the  founder.  If  it  be  boldly 
>nd  that  the  legislature,  or  “  the  national  will”  as  Louis  Napoleon 
^^'uld  say,  has  resolved  that,  as  regards  taking  a  benefit  in  any  direc- 
the  Church  of  England  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to 
^present  the  Church  of  Pome  of  former  days,  well  and  good  ;  we 
Know  how  to  deal  with  such  a  proposition.  Let  the  Church  avow 
Jnat  that  u  her  position,  and  she  has  no  right  to  say  one  word  if  the 
‘'^^uslatiire,  or  the  “national  will,”  shall  choose  to  direct  her  revenue  int(? 
.  X  2 
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any  otlior  cliaiiiiol.  Pait  the  Courts  of  I'^piity  are  acciistoniid  to 
their  decisions  not  upon  any  such  proposition  as  tliat  just  stat«‘(l,  but  on 
the  absurd  liction  that  if  the  founder  had  lived  at  the  present  day 
probably  would  have  bestowed  his  property  in  the  interests  of  the  now 
establishment.  This  is  nnu’e  moonshine  ;  no  man  livinir,  1^.  hehidioi, 
or  Master  of  the  J tolls,  Chancellor,  or  County  Court  »iudL;e,  (tliat  w,' 
may  select  what  seems,  in  the  “eye  of  the  law,”  to  he  the  lii-rli,..* 
type  of  omniscience),  can  take  uj)on  himself  to  say  what  would,  uikI.  r 
the  circumstances  of  the  i>resent  day,  have  been  the  views  f)f  a  man 
who  lived  four  centuries  ago.  Ho  might  have  had  a  i»assioii  forpiiliH, 
parks,  for  haths  and  washdiouses,  for  consumption  hospitals,  uiuscuiih 
libraries,  or  veterinary  colleges.  The  chances  very  soon  will  be,  ifth.-; 
are  not  already,  CKjaind  his  having  been  a  eliurelimaii  “jum*  aial 
simjde.”  The  doctrine  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for  tliose  who  ivlv 
upon  it  ;  and  if  a  century  lumce  the  Established  Church  should  ha\v 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  national  institution,  the  principle  coiitt'uded  i.^r 
would  clearly  and  indisj)utal)ly  sanction  the  confiscation  of  every  tn- 
dowment,  not  of  an  unambiguous  character,  wliicli  slie  no\y  claims  as 
her  own. 

What  arc  the  princijiles  which  must  ultimately  settle  the  delicai- 
(piestions  which  must  arise  respecting  the  a})pro]>riation  of  su'li 
charities  as  we  have  been  considering,  it  would  take  far  too  naitli 
space  to  discuss.  An  account  is  given  liy  some  traveller,  if  we  inistak- 
not,  by  lUsliop  Heber,  of  a  college  at  llenarcs,  wlieri*  he  found  a  Hindu" 
professor  occupying  a  handsomely  endowed  chair  of  astroiioiiiv,  and,  ia 
])ursuance  of  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  endowment,  still  vigonaisly 
at  work  tcacliiiig  the  Etolemaie  system  of  astronomy.  The  anecd"! 
is  instructive  and  sugg(*stive,  and  would  lead  many  to  rctlcct  wlu'tlitr. 
amidst  the  restless  How  of  ever-varying  ojunion  on  matters  of  scimu  c, 
social  economy,  and  of  religion,  it  is  wise  or  well  for  maiikiinl  thii 
any  attempt  to  stereotype  a  given  set  of  views  on  any  kind  of  suhj'vt 
— be  they  what  they  may — by  attaching  large  emoluments  to  the  pi"- 
fessiou  of  them,  should  he  permitted.  Hut  be  this  as  it  may,  eiKHiJi 
has  been  said  for  our  immediate  purpose — namely,  to  prove  the  noo  '- 
sity  of  some  change  to  correct  a  state  of  things  manifestly  unsuited  tu 
the  present  wants,  habits  and  feelings  of  the  eommunity. 

The  remedy  pro])osed  by  Mr.  1  )illwyn’s  Hill  was  simple,  adopuu- 
and  ctfectual ;  and  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Common', 
backed  bv  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Sir  Kicbard  Hetlioll,  tlK-r 
appeared  to  bo  no  small  ebanee  of  success  for  it.  It  is  likely  eiiciiJ. 
that  if  the  Tory  Government  had  remained  in  ollice,  it  might  InU' 
been  carried  through  the  CVuiimous  ;  any  amount  of  direct  opposin' n 
is  better  for  a  measure  of  this  kind,  than  the  faltering  supp'  it  i  * 
those  who,  having  no  real  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  tho  hni- 
but  fearing  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  pivr  i 
forward,  let  “‘1  dare  not,’  wait  upon,  ‘I  would,”’  and  while  prohssii- 
friendship,  seize  every  decent  opportunity  to  smother  it  quietly  aiM 
respectably.  “  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A  plague  i-* 
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li  baking  !  ”  Before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Sir  Bichard 
j,  tbell,  uho  had  been  carefully  consulted  at  every  stage  of  its  pre- 
arilion,  aii<l  in  deference  to  Avhose  judgment  and  wishes,  inoditications 
j,i,l  ]>f<ii  adopted,  not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  the  authors,  had 
iM-niiiu*  Altoriiey-General,  and  could  no  longer  he  dependi'd  upon  for 
111  uiuinalitied  advocacy  of  the  ineasuri'  ;  and  although  !Mr.  Dilhvyn, 
],v  a  well-timed  insinuation  that  he  had  not  made  u})  his  mind  how 
fir  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  present  (lovernment,  brought  it 
jKiiit  that  iiK^st  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  voted  for  the  second 
muliu'-T,  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee, 
ill  whose,  hands  it  soon  became  so  changed  in  apiiearaiice  that,  to  use 
a  iniiiiiioii  phrase,  “  its  own  father  would  not  have  known  it.” 

'['he  amended  Bill  of  the  Select  Committee  provided  that,  where  a 
(liarilv  had  not  been  founded  with  an  t'Xpress  direction  that  a  jiarticular 
iuiia  ol*  religious  instruction  should  be  taught,  but  had  been  declared 
1.V  judicial  or  legislative  autliority  to  be  an  endowment  under  which 
such  instruction  ought  to  be  given,  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  have 
|Mwcr  to  introduce  into  the  sclieim*  a  “conscience  clause,”  by  which 
liherty  slundd  be  given  to  the  iiarents  or  guardians  of  children  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  endowment  to  object  to  tlndr  receiving  the  particular 
icligious  instruction  alforded  by  tlie  charity ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vidctl  that,  where  the  foundation  deed  was  silent  as  to  the  particular 
luriii  of  religious  faith  to  be  i)rofessed  by  tin*  trustees,  and  where  it 
appeared,  at  the  time  of  any  appointment  of  new  trustees,  that  there 
liud  been  a  usage  of  live-and-tweiity  years  immediately  preceding  the 
time  of  such  aiiiiointment,  to  a])point  iiersons  of  religious  views  dif- 
Ici'iiig  from  those  taught  in  the  school  or  charily,  no  pierson  should  be 
iiicligilde  on  account  of  such  a  ditferenee  of  views  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Billwyn’s  proposition  was  siin[de  and  intelligible,  and  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  correcting  the  absurd  and  illogieal  doctrines 
according  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  our  (’ourts  of  K<piity  liave 
lio  ii  aeciistomed  to  interpret  the  foundation  deeds  of  clmrities  where 
110  express  2)rovision  is  made  for  any  definite  form  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  amended  Bill  leaves  these  mischievous  rules  of  construction 
to  nourish  in  all  their  vigour,  and  merely  permits  the  Court  of  Chancery 
t'ia]»ply,  should  it  be  so  disposed,  an  incomplete  and  partial  remedy 
in  the  i)artieular  cases  which  ma}',  at  great  cost  and  inconvenience, 
k*  brought  before  it.  The  ])roposal  as  to  the  aj)pointinent  of  trustee* 
wa.s  still  less  satisfactory.  It  would  have  left  the  monstrous  injustice 
c'lmiiiitted  in  the  llminster  case  utterly  unredressed,  Jind  at  any  futur#i 
appointment  of  new  trustees  would  have  coniirnied  the  Vicar  of 
lliuiiister  in  an  undispukol  enj.oyment -of- his  unchristian  triumi»h, 
unless  in  some  incomju'ehensible  way  a  five-and-twenty  years’  usage 
et  a  liberal  character  had  grown  up,  under  his  eve,  and  in  spite  of 
"t  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  ingenious  invention  of  the  “conscience  clause,”  but  our  article 
lias  alreadv  outgrown  the  limits  to  which  we  intended  to  coniine  our 
remarks.  Suflice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  on  the  adoption  of  this 
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scheme  by  the  Select  Committee,  'Mr.  Dillwjm,  very  properly  and  very 
wisely,  washed  his  hands  of  the  wliole  business,  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  tlie  changeling  tliat  had  been  substituted  for  hi<; 
own  offspring. 

In  what  precise  sha})e  the  (|UCstion  will  bo  again  brought  before  th- 
rarliament  in  the  next  session  it  would  be  prematuD'  to  determine 
One  thing  is  clear,  however ;  we  have  had  enougli  of  these  piiorilo  at¬ 
tempts  at  compromising  what  does  not  admit  of  com]n'omise  ;  ami  Mi 
1  )illwyn  must  be  content  to  do  what  Sir  W.  Clay  and  Sir  J.  Trolaynioy 
liave  done  before  him,  and  light  his  battle  on  the  broad  ground  of  a 
gr(‘at  principle.  If  he  can  secure  the  advocacy  of  an  Attorney  Geneml, 
so  mucli  the  better ;  if  not,  he  must  be  content  to  do  without  it  for  ih. 
present.  AVhether  his  Bill  gained  anything  last  Session  by  the  prosti^r,. 
of  quasi-niinisterial  sanction  afforded  by  tlie  a])pearance  of  Sir  Kichanl 
Betlielbs  name  on  the  back  of  it,  we  can  hardly  tell  ;  it  certainly  lost 
a  good  deal,  on  his  taking  office,  by  the  transformation  of  one  of  it^ 
responsible  guardians  from  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  religious 
freedom  into  the  cautious  and  hesitating  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  sup¬ 
porting  the  principle,  but  admitting  that  exception  might  justly  V 
taken  to  the  wording,  and  pre])ared  to  consider  with  all  respect  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  Opposition.  AVe  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  any  velio- 
nient  clamour  against  Sir  Bichard  Bethell  for  this  change  of  tone, 
unfortimate  though  it  was,  or  to  forget  that  on  questions  aflectin: 
liberty  of  religion  and  conscience,  he  has  been  a  consistent  and  iin- 
llinching  supporter  of  tlie  right  side.  It  is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  f  a 
Parliamentary  government  that  a  responsible  member  of  Government 
7nusf  often  surrender  some  portion  of  his  individual  freedom  ;  hut  tie 
circumstance  shows  how  necessary  it  will  be  for  Air.  Dillwyn  and  Li- 
friends  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  to  put  the  screw  of  tii- 
really  Liberal  party  upon  the  AVhig  Ciovernment,  and,  if  possible,  so  t  * 
fortify  themselves  by  the  indepemlent  support  of  the  country  as  to  1* 
able,  in  the  next  Session,  to  carry  the  Bill  ‘'pure  and  simple,”  eilli-.’i 
with  or  without  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Attorney-General. 
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\  Grammar  or  the  Xew  Testament 
■  picTiov,  intended  as  nn  Intrcnluetion 
to  the  Ci-itical  Study  of  the  Greak  New 
Testament.  By  Dr.  George  Benedict 
Winer.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  En- 
lar^n'd  and  Inmroved  Edition  of  the 
Orndnal,  hv  Edward  Masson,  M.A., 
f.irrnorlv  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Alliens.*  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

Ir  would  lie  difficult  to  name  any 
work  in  the  de])artment  of  sacred 
criticism  which  has  exerted  a  more 
powerful  or  healtliful  influence  thtin 
Winer’s  Grammar.  The  first  edition 
-published  ill  1822 — its  author  de- 
j.cribes  as  being  very  incomplete  ;  a 
M'cniid  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  fol- 
f  .wed  in  1828  ;  a  third  in  IBIiO,  yet 
!uore  complete,  and  succeeding  edi¬ 
tions,  still  enlarged  and  corrected,  in 
hod,  ls4i,  ami  1855.  The  present 
h  the  third  English  translation  of  this 
work.  A  translation  of  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  America  by  Professors 
Stuart  andPobinson,  in  1825; a  trans- 
Ltion  of  the  fourth  edit  ion,  also  A meri- 
.aii,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1840, 
.iiidwearenow  indebted  to  the  Me.ssi’s. 
Clark,  to  whom  the  students  of  .sacred 
literature  are  already  under  deep  ob- 
liiTatious,  for  a  translation  of  the 
4\th  and  latest  edition.  The  pnb- 
li'hers  could  hardly  have  offered  to 
EiiLflisli  Biblical  scholars  a  work  in 
it.wlf  more  acceptable,  or  more  va- 
Iiitl'le.  The  first  half  of  the  work  | 
;:Iy  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  well  ! 
printed,  and  the  tfanslation  reads  j 
moothly.  We  greatly  regret  that  j 
h'-re  our  commendation  of  tlie  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  has  its  limit.  It  is 
tn^mcions  to  complain  without  citing  j 
proofs  ill  vindication  of  our  com-  I 
I'bints  ;  and  yet  this  would  carry  us 
tif  beyond  such  a  notice  as  we  can 
•  ow  give.  If  our  remarks  are  not 


too  late,  we  urgently  entreat  the  trans¬ 
lator  to  revise  thoroughly  what  has 
been  done,  as  well  as  what  yet  re¬ 
mains.  There  are  everywhere  mark.s 
of  haste  and  inconsiderateness — the 
translation  is  not  acciu-ate — the  quo¬ 
tations  have  not  been  verified — even 
those  which  have  been  con’ected  in 
the  table  of  errata  of  the  original 
stand  imcorrected  in  the  translation. 
Not  unfrequently  the  sense  is  se¬ 
riously  affected  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  rendering.  Titles  of  books, 
some  of  them  little  known  to  Eng- 
lisii  scholars,  and  vague  from  their 
brevity, are  not  explained — sometimes 
arc  misrepresented  by  the  author’s 
own  language  being  taken  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  title,  as  in  p.  B)4,  where 
eight  words  are,  from  this  cause,  left 
untranslated.  We  give  just  one  in¬ 
stance  of  carelessness,  from  the  pre¬ 
face — the  first  serious  error  we  lighte<l 
on: — “/e3  began  to  grow''  for  “/le 
grev^"  (Jo.  xiii.  .5),  p.  5.  So  the  trans¬ 
lator  renders,  “  er  fing  an  zu  wascheii 
statt :  cr  wnsch"  (Jo.  xiii.  5),  p.  v. 
The  translator  evidently  mistook  ivas- 
chen  for  ^caehsen  ;  but  how  was  it 
that  the  reference  to  the  passage  did 
not  set  him  right  ?  W e  make  these 
remarks  with  great  regret ;  but  not 
without  the  hope  that  they  may  lead 
to  greater  carefulness  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  work.  Tlie  translation  of 
such  a  book  is  far  too  imi)ortant  a 
task  to  be  perfunctorily  performed. 


The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book.  Now 
York :  Mason  Brothers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  literary 
processes,  and  one  of  the  most  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  of  literary  results,  is  a 
hymn-book.  If  any  man  doubt  this. 
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let  him  try,  and  he  will  greatly  belie 
our  experience  if  in  its  very  initial 
steps  he  be  not  utterly  at  fault.  Who 
Gin  determine  satisfactorily  to  him-  ! 
self  and  to  otheiN  the  very  canons  of  ^ 
ronstniction  I  Who  can  hope  to  at¬ 
tain  the  happy  medium  in  which 
good  poetry  and  spiritual  fervour, 
traditional  reverence  and  a  fresh  eye 
for  contemporaneous  excellence,'  a  | 
healtliy  independence,  a  due  regard  ' 
for  Divine  praise,  and  an  adequate  ' 
expression  of  human  experience,  a  ! 
thorough  soundness  of  latent  doc-  j 
trine,  and  a  satisfying  expression  of  | 
devotional  sentiment,  shall  be  com-  i 
blued  ?  God  lias  given  us  one  infal-  | 
lihle  Bible  ;  but  what  if  out  of  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  church  we  > 
had  been  left  to  compile  our  own  ' 
bible,  we  should  have  had  as  many  I 
biV>les  as  we  now  have  hymn-books.  ! 
A  perfect  hymn-book — or  a  hymn- 
book  that  shall  be  generall}^  accejjted 
by  the  orthodox  church — is  a  thing 
.to  lie  dreamed  of  and  lioped  for 
rather  than  expected  ;  for  the  liynm- 
book  will  necessarily  be  the  ex])res- 
sion  of  the  religious  life  and  culture 
of  its  producers,  and  will  be  estimated 
according  to  those  of  its  users.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  as  undesirable  as 
it  is  impracticable  to  accept  and  en- 
doi-se  one  univei-sal  hymn-book  ; 
long,  moreover,  as  God  vouchsafes 
the  gift  of  song  to  His  children,  our 
volume  of  sacred  song  can  never 
\ii\ye  finis  written  upon  it.  And  yet 
one  great  singer  of  Israel  jnovided 
nearly  its  entire  sacred  song.  And 
Dr.  Watts  has  well-nigh  done  the 
same  for  modern  nonconforming 
churches.  John  Mason  is  tlie  father 
(J  English  hymnology  ;  the  hymns 
that  we  had  in  use  prior  to  him — 
translated  hymns  included — may  al¬ 
most  lie  counted  upon  our  fingers. 
American  h\nnn-books  very  strikingly 
embody  American  chanicteristics. 
They  are  very  huge  ;  of  some  tive  or 
six  in  our  possession,  not  one  con¬ 
tains  less  than  1,200  hymns.  Henry 
Wood  Beecher’s  Plymouth  Gollection, 
with  its  accompanying  music,  is  a 
whale  amongst  our  English  minnows  •. 


itcontiuns  1,400  hymns.  The  Salv 
bath  Hymn-book  ‘  contains  iy.t 
hymns  and  chants.  The  Connootip!. 


onnecticut 


Congregational  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book  contains  1,252.  Our  Transat¬ 
lantic  brethren  have  large  ideas,  preui 
valleys,  great  rivei-s,  great  cataraeo 
and  great— hymn-books,  due  cen- 
seipience  of  this,  combined  Muh  d*- 
fective  taste  is,  that  they  are  ver\- 
heterogeneous,  utterly  confounding 
catholicity  of  selection  witli  indi"- 
criminateness.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher, 
for  instance,  seems  to  have  scr.ijied 
together  every  bit  of  religious  rhvnic 
that  could  be  sung — Mrs.  IleinaiA 
Song  of  the  Pilgrim  Father”  stand> 
vis  a  vis  with  a  parody  on  “S\v(Ht 
Home.”  The  Spanish  Channt— “  Far, 
far  o’er  Hill  and  Dale,”  with  the 
nigger  song,  “  I’m  a  Pilgrim  and  I’m 
a  Stranger.”  Jaunting  doggrel  b 
strongly  jumbled  together  with  the 
loftiest  strains  of  Watts  and  Wesley, 
while  the  melodies  prefixed  mtcriv 
ignore  the  distinction  between  the 
street-ballad  and  the  I’salm  tunc. 
We  scarcelv  know  anvthing  w(•^e, 
save  the  song-tunes  of  Methodi>ii!, 
or  the  books  for  the  use  of  Iri'h 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Sabbath  Hymn- 
book  is  a  noble  excejdion :  it  b 
by  far  the  best  American  hymn- 
book  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  except 
two  or  three  of  our  later  c<dlectioi:s 
in  England — the  Leeds,  the  New 
Baptist,  and  the  New  (.’ongrogatiomil 
Hymn-book  —  very  far  sinpa.'‘s*> 
everything  that  we  possess.  It  i> 
verv  big,  but  our  Saxon  liymnolopv 
is  very  rich,  and  we  have  met  witli 
no  hymn  in  it  that  we  would  wi>h 
excluded.  It  is  thoroughly  Emn- 
tjilival  and  spiritual,  deeply  inibiied 
with  the  true  feiwour  of  devotion  as 
distinguished  from  its  mere  senti¬ 
ment  ;  careful  jirominence  is  given 
to  hymns  full  of  spiritual  pulse  and 
inspiration.  It  is  solicitously  co/ij/r'- 
ffational.  It  is  a  book  to  be  sung; 
it  does  not  preach  in  rhyme  ;  it 
adapted  throughout  for  the  devo¬ 
tional  song  of  the  people,  and  as  such 
I  is  we  trust  meant  as  a  protest  again?* 
the  pernicious  delegation  of  siiigia^* 
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^that  is  of  worship— to  the  choir, 
^vhich  is  so  coinmon  in  America. 

It  <iins  fspecial  promimncc  to  our 
English  Hymnologg—ouc- 
of  the  book  being  selected 
troiii  Watts  alone,  while  Wesley, 
Pixiaridgc,  Montgomery,  Lyle,  Con- 
ilor  an*  i)roportionally  represented 
-another  gratifying  testimony  to 
tho  exceeding  richness  and  value  of 
„ur  English  hymnology  ^ 

It  is  highly  conso’raO’re,  altogether 
avoiding  the"  gratuitous  and  tlippaiit 
alteration  so  commonly  seen  in  Ame¬ 
rican  hymn-books,  and  carefully  pre¬ 
senting  each  hymn  as  nearly  as  jirac- 
ticable  in  its  original  form.  It  is 
well  selected,  admirably  arranged, 
and  carefully  edited.  Its  indices  are 
the  he?t  that  we  have  seen — a  model 
of  wrefulness,  completeness,  and  luci- 
,jitv.  It  is,  however — perhaps  to  an 
Aniericaii  editor,  necessarily — defec¬ 
tive  in  its  attributions  of  authorship, 
many  hymns  of  well-known  authors 
appearing  as  anonymous. 

We  congratulate  the  American 
churches  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
)«v>k,  and  we  augur  from  it  a  speedy 
disappearance  of  much  that  now  dis- 
tignres  their  “service  of  song,”  and 
an  approximation  to  the  purer, 
chaster,  and  more  reverent  Psalmody 
that  the  last  few  years  have  happily 
C'tal dished  amongst  ourselves. 


The  nraixMNGS  of  the  Divine  Life: 
a  Course  of  Seven  Sermons.  l»y  Henry 
K.  Koynolds,  JI.A.  London  :  Jlamiltou, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Lct  none  of  our  readers  pass  over 
this  little  book  as  a  volume  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sermons.  It  is  the  product  of 
a  highly  cultured  mind,  and  of  a 
deeply  spiritual  and  sensitive  heart, 
eminently  fresh  and  -  beautiful  in' 
iIiAiight  and  style  ;  it  is  an  eloquent 
and  earnest  talking  to  men  about 
things  of  real  experience  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common  life.  It  exhibits 
voiisidemble  power  of  quiet,  lucid, 
and  independent  thought.  It  is 
deeply  imbued  xvith  poetic  feeling 


and  instinct  with  warm  affections. 
Many  books  have  been  written  as  di¬ 
rectories  for  the  religious  life  at  its 
beginning.  Doddridge’s  “  Rise  and 
Progress,”  James’s  “  Anxious  En¬ 
quirer,”  Redford’s  “  Great  Change,” 
Stovel’s  “  Conversion,”  Thomas’.s 
“  Crisis  of  Being,”  wuth  many  others, 
have  proffered  themselves  as  spiritual 
guides  through  that  stage  of  religious 
experience  xvhich  determines  all 
which  comes  after  it ;  but,  perhaps, 
none  of  them  is  so  likely  to  guide 
wdsely  and  attractively  the  more  cul¬ 
tured  and  refined  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  as  this.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
little  book  that  has  so  fascinated  us 
and  profited  us  ;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  xvlio  would  pre¬ 
sent  Christianity  to  the  young  in  its 
most  attractive  and  spiritual  aspects. 


Voices  from  the  Cross:  or  the  Seven 
LAST  Sayings  of  our  Dying  Lorp. 
By  Ilobt.  T.  Jelfrey,  AI.D.,  Minister  of 
Caledonian  Iload  Chapel.  Glasgow. 

These  sermons  hold  a  high  rank  even 
among  the  eminent  contributions 
which  liav'c  been  lately  made  to  pulpit 
literature.  They  show  immense  vigour, 
accompanied  xvith  great  subtlety  of 
tbonght.  There  is,  however,  a  want 
of  rotinement  in  the  style  w'hich  mars 
their  w’orth.  They  have  a  nigged  Ber¬ 
serker  strength  which  scorns  the 
grace  of  a  classical  taste.  But  for 
this  defect  our  criticism  must  be  a 
splendid  encomium.  In  plan  and 
arrangement  these  sermons  are  mo¬ 
dels  ;  the  thoughts  are  clearly  out¬ 
lined,  and  grouped  in  exquisite  order ; 
hut  the  native  pow’er  of  Dr.  JefiVey’s 
mind,  while  thus  gox^erned  by  order, 
hates  all  trimnoss  and  effeminate 
finery.  He  strikes  his  plough  deeply 
into  .the  soil :  his  thoughts  are  pro¬ 
found  and  fresh.  Had  his  originality 
submitted  to  the  same  restraints  in 
the  linguistic  expression  as  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  his  sermons,  this  age  would 
not  have  boasted  greater  sermons 
than  these. 
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Life  axd  Libeett  in  Amebtca  ;  or, 

Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada  in  1857-8.  II v  Charles 

Mackay,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vol^  London: 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Life  docs  not  crawl  but  gallop  ou 
the  other  side  of  “  the  ferry,”  as  the 
Yankees  playfully  designate  the  great 
Atlantic.  Its  pha.ses  rapidly  and 
maiTcllously  cliiinge.  New  scenes 
form  into  distinct  shape  from  the 
haze  into  which  past  years  have 
melted,  and  again  subside  into 
ilie  mist,  quickly  and  mys¬ 
teriously  like  dissolving  views.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  have  frerpient 
reports  of  the  progress  of  that  young 
Titan  land  which  is  hurrying  with 
such  gigantic  strides  to  its  destiny, 
if  we  would  know  correctly  its  pre¬ 
sent  position.  Ten  years  count  there 
as  a  century.  In  their  lapse  new 
stiites  are  formed,  cities  are  founded, 
.-Slid  millions  are  added  to  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  not  only  the  vast  tumultuous 
energy  and  astounding  growth  of  the 
Transatlantic  nations  that  attract 
and  interest  Europeans,  but  there 
are  certain  problems  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  human  family,  which 
amid  the  msh  and  clamour  of  these 
go-al)eaditive  Anglo  Saxons  are 
working  out  their  own  solution,  and 
men  look  on  with  tremulous  anxiety 
to  see  what  the  upshot  may  be.  It 
is  like  looking  into  a  seetliiug  caul¬ 
dron  in  which  some  most  critical 
chemiciil  experiment  is  being  tried, 
but  in  [the  fervid  heat  and  sputtering 
confusion  of  the  elements  that  are 
boiling  together  there,  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  the  process  carefully  or 
to  foretell  the  result.  We  gladly, 
how’cver,  learn  what  clear-headed, 
honest,  gifted  men  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  present  for  our  informa¬ 
tion,  and  so  gratefully  accept  Mr. 
Mackay’s  volumes  as  being  not  only 
well  wTitten,  graphic  in  their  des¬ 
cription,  and  extremely  interesting, 
but  as  presenting  an  honest,  pains¬ 
taking  account  of  the  law’s  of  Life,  and 
of  the  hopes  of  Liberty,  so  far  as  he 


saw  and  judged  them  in  tho  States 
and  Canadas. 

A  right  pleasant  thing  it  seems 
to  be  lor  literary  men  who  have 
achieved  distinction,  to  mke  a  trii) 
to  the  New  World,  and  whatever 
charge  may  be  brought  against  our 
western  cousins,  that  of  inhospitalitv 
cannot  be  urged.  Our  poet 

“  Brave  singer  of  the  coming  time,*’ 

W’as  w’elcomed  on  his  arrival,  wns 
ftHed  in  every  city  he  visited!  an.l 
left  Boston  for  England,  after  bcin^ 
entertained  at  a  gmnd  farewell  ban" 
quet  by  the  most  notable  litorateuis 
in  the  country.  His  tour  Is  a  sort 
of  triumphal  ovation  ;  where  sump¬ 
tuous  homes  receive  him  as  a  guest 
crow’ded  meetings  thunder  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  their  greetings  at  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Parliaments  give  him 
the  privilege  of  their  “floor,”  aud 
wealth  and  genius  are  his  faithful 
companions.  No  W’onder  that  Mr. 
Mackay,  taking  a  retrospect  of  such 
a  pleasant  time,  should  have  written 
such  a  pleasant  work.  No  wonder 
cither  that  Mr.  Mackay’s  pictures  of 
American  “  Life  and  Liberty”  shouM 
w’ear  a  little  colcnr  dc  rose.  A  churl 
he  must  have  been  had  he  not  taken 
the  very  kindest  impressions  of  everv- 
thing  seen  under  such  circumstance.^ 

The  river  scenery  of  the  Nc'v 
World  is  that  which  most  ])rofoumlly 
impressed  Mr.  !Mackay’s  imagination, 
and  wdll  imprint  the  most  lasting  re¬ 
collections  on  liis  readers’  mind.  He 
travelled  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  far  w’cst  through  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati  i.s 
chiefly  famous  for  its  enormous  de¬ 
struction  of  sw’inc  and  its  exports  of 
pickled  pork.  Six  hundred  tliou.'>anil 
sw’ine  are  killed  in  that  city  in  a 
year,  and  yet  tlicre  is  more  noise 
attending  the  murder  of  a  single 
pig  in  the  farm-yard  than  all  that 
massacre.  Not  a  squeal  is  heard  in 
Cincinnati.  A  large  Im miner  stuns 
the  victim,  and  a  butcher  instantly 
cuts  its  throat,  skins,  guts,  pickles, 
packs  it,  and  all  is  done  in  a  trice. 

“  From  the  moment  w’hen  the  hog 
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rAceired  the  first  hammer-stroke  imtil 
it  sin^jed,  cleaned,  cut  up,  placed 
„  brine  and  packed  in  a  cask  for  ex¬ 
pert  ition,  not  more  than  two  hours 
were  formerly  sutfercd  to  elapse.” 
The  animal  heat  of  the  tlesh,  however, 
ppxiiiced  fermentation  in  the  pickle, 
Ul  now  they  leave  the  pork  to  cool 
before  they  put  it  in  brine.  Pork 
hero  is  cheaper  than  coal,  and  some- 
linies  is  burned  instead  of  coal  to  ! 
heep  up  the  fires  of  steam-boats 
on  the  Ohio;  a  monstrous  abuse 
life  wliicli  the  conscience  of  the 
country  cannot  tolerate  lon^^.  It 
In  however,  the  river  Ohio,  on  which 
I’incinnati  is  situated,  that  mainly 
cliiirms  ^Ir.  Mackay.  He  leaves  its 
factories,  and  <^i’imy  streets,  and 
?inoky  air,  to  visit  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  celebrated 
vineyards  lianuing  there,  which 
lielong  to  Mr.  Longworth,  who  lias 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  into  the  States,  and  giws  the 
( 'atawba  Wine,  which  the  poets 
Lonirfellow  and  Mackay  unite  in 
|ironoiiucing  superior  to  Champagne. 

A  new  honour  here  awaited  our 
traveller.  Another  wine  had  recently 
been  iiroduced  by  Mr.  Longworth, 
^\hich  as  yet  was  nameless,  but  in 
the  presence  of  his  guest  it  was 
christened  the  Mackay  Wine. 

At  8t.  Louis — the  first  brick  of 
which  was  laid  in  1813,  and  whose 
p(>{)iilation  now  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  from  1.5( ),()()()  to  180,()()0, 
and  which  commands  the  riverage 
of  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  AFississipjti. 
—he  took  steamer  for  St.  Orleans, 
1.2lb“)  miles  down  the  Mississippi, 
The  Mississippi  is  the  highway  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  immense  hut  frail  ' 
steamboats  that  ply  on  it  are  the  I 
Carrying  waggons.  “Look  you,  ! 
kSiiree,”  said  a  far-wester  to  a  newly  ' 
aiTived  emigrant,  “  here  are  steam-  | 
boats  enougdi  at  St.  Louis'  to'to'w”  i 
breat  Britain  out  into  the  Atlantic  | 
and  .>tiek  her  fast  opposite  New  York  i 
harbuiir.”  Snags  and  sawyers,  and 
spontaneous  combustion,  were  gratc- 
tully  avoided  by  the  Philadelphia 
'teainer  which  carried  Mr.  AIack;iy. 


The  following  stanzas — Liken  from  a 
long  poem  contained  in  this  book — 
present  the  scenes  and  feelings  that 
impressed  our  poet  in  this  long  and 
varied  voyage  : — 

Three  days  on  the  river,  nights  and  morn¬ 
ings  throe, 

Ere  we  stopped  at  Mcmpliis,  the  port  of 
Tenesseo, 

Aid  wondered  wliy  they’  gave  it  such  a 
name  of  old  renown, 

A  dreary,  dingy,  muddy,  melancholy 
town  ; 

But  rich  in  hales  of  cotton,  o’er  all  tho 
landing  spread. 

Aid  hound  for  merry  England  to  earn  the 
people’s  bread ; 

And  here — Oh !  shame  to  Freedom  that 
boasts  with  tongue  and  pen. 

We  took  on  hoard  a  “cargo”  of  miserable 
men, 

A  freight  of  human  creatures,  bartered, 
bought,  and  sold 

Like  hogs,  or  sheep,  or  poultry — the  living 
1)lood  for  gold, 

And  then  I  groaned  remorseful,  and 
thought  in  pity  strong, 

A  curse  might  fall  upon  us  for  suflfermg 
the  wrong — 

A  curse  upon  the  cargo,  a  curse  upon  tho 
ship, 

Panting,  moaning,  groaning  doivn  the 
Mississip. 

Weary  were  the  forests,  dark  on  either 
side — 

Weary  were  the  marshes,  strctcliing  far 
and  wi(h? — 

Weary  were  the  wood  piles,  strewn  upon 
the  bank — 

Weary  were  the  cane  groves,  growing 
wiki  and  dank — 

Weary  were  the  tree-stumps,  charred  and 
blacked  with  lire — 

Weary  was  the  wilderness,  without  a 
house  or  spire — 

Weary  were  the  log-huts,  built  upon  the 
sand — 

Weary  were  the  waters,  weary  was  the 
land — 

Weary  was  tho  cabin  with  its  gilded 
wall — 

Weary  was  the  deck  we  trod,  weary- 
weary  all — 

Nothing  seemed  so  pleasant  to  hope  for 
or  to  keep — 

Nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  beautiful  as 
sleep. 

As  we  journeyed  southward  on  the  lazy 
sliip, 

Pawdliiig,  idling,  loafing  down  the  Missis- 
sip. 
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On  the  Fixth  day  upris-infj,  when  the  ' 
southern  hrreze  | 

Kolling  off  the  vapour  from  the  cypress-  : 

t  roes,  i 

Ojieiiiiigup  the  hliie  sky  to  the  south  and  ; 

west.  ' 

Privinpr  f»ff  tlie  white  cUuids  trom  the  ■ 
river’s  breast,  i 

Itrcathin*;  in  our  faces,  balmy  from  the  ; 

land,  ; 

A  roaincr  from  the  wardens  as  all  mifiht  ; 

understand.  | 

llap]\vas  the  swallow  or  cuckoo  on  the 
w  in;;. 

We'd  cheated  father  Winter  and  sailed 
into  the  Sprin;;,  • 

And  beheld  it  around  us,  with  all  its 
sounds  and  si;;hts, 

Its  oilours  anti  it  balsams,  its  glances  and 
delii^hts. 

The  pn'en  p^rass  p^reen  as  lingland,  the 
apple-trees  in  bloom. 

The  waves  alert  with  music,  and  frei;;hted 
with  j)t“rl‘ume  ; 

As  we  journeyed  southw  ard  on  our  gallant 
ship. 

Singing  and  rejoicing  down  the  Mississip. 

On  the  seventh  morning  we  entered 
A’ew  Orleans, 

The  joyous  crescent  city,  a  (^ucen  among 
the  Queens; 

And  saw  its  pleasant  harbour  alive  with 
tapering  spars. 

And  rnion  Jacks  from  lingland,  and 
Haunting  “stripes  and  stars,"  j 

Anti  all  her  swarming  levee,  lor  miles  uptin 
the  shore, 

Buzzing,  humming,  surging  with  trade’s 
incessant  roar, 

AVith  negroes  hoisting  hogsheads,  and 
easks  t)f  pork  and  oil. 

(tr  rolling  bales  of  cotton,  and  singing  at 
their  ttnl. 

And  dt»w  nwards — w  idening  dow  nw  artls — 
the  broad  majestic  river, 

II  asting  not,  nor  lingering,  but  rolling  on 
ft*r  ever. 

And  here,  from  travel  resting,  in  soft 
aml)rosial  hours, 

AVe  j'lucketl  the  growing  orange,  and 
gathered  summer  llowers. 

And  thanked  our  trusty  captain,  our  pilot, 
and  our  ship. 

Tor  bearing  us  in  safety  dow  n  the  Alissis- 
sip. 

! 

This  was  the  month  of  February  in 
which  they on  their  Oth  day  of 
the  voyage,  into  the  luxurious  spring 
of  the  south,  a  healthy  seastni  for  the 
traveller,  when  the  beauties  of  the 
climate  are  displayed,  and  the  deadly  ' 


malaria  does  not  hover  over  Its  wide 
rotting  sw'amps  and  dripping  forest^,’ 
The  following  passage  de.scrihoN  ao 
curately  those  dense,  dismal  sw-mim 
that  cover  the  southern  stales 

The  majestic  rivers  which  give  name* 
to  these  states— Mississippi,  Arkunsa* 
and  Tennessee,  and  many  others  which  ar, 
tributary  to  these  larger  arteries,  sm-h 
the  Hod  Hiver,  the  Tomhigbee,  ami  tlic 
<  »hio.  overflow'  tlieir  banks  every  vear.ani 
breaking  over  the  artilieial  levees  that  a-* 
raised  to  restrain  them  w  ithin  their  natura' 
channels,  lodge  their  waters  in  the  low 
grounds  and  hollows  of  the  forests.  Th-r, 
being  no  fall  by  whieli  they  can  return 
again  to  the  jnirent  or  any  other  stream  or 
outlet,  the  waters  simmer  in  the  hot  sun. 
or  fester  in  the  thick  oppressive  shadow i 
of  the  trees,  where  nothing  nourishes  l.ut 
the  land  turtle,  the  alligator,  the  rattl.. 
snake,  and  the  mocassin — the  latter  a  siiia’l 
but  very  venomous  reptile.  *  *  *  H,tw<en 
the  city  of  Now  Orleans  and  the  lak- 
Hontchartrain,  in  a  carriage-drive  of  si.x 
miles  over  the  celebrated  Shell-road  (tho 
best  road  in  America,  though  not  to  l..> 
compared  with  Hcgoiit-street,  Oxfonl- 
street,  or  the  New-road),  the  traveller mav 
see  a  miniature  specimen  of  the  prevaloTit 
sconcrv  of  the  American  swamps.  11..‘ 
may  admire  the  luxuriant  forest -growth, 
festooned  with  the  graceful  rihluma  ol’iii* 
wild  vine,  the  funereal  streamers  of  tho 
tillandsia,  or  Spanish  moss,  droophiT 
from  the  branches  of  ])ine.  cot  ton -wo.  >-1, 
cypress,  and  evergreen  oaks — weird-liko 
all,  as  witches  wee])ing  in  the  moonlight; 
and  underneath,  amid  the  long  thick  gni'S 
the  ])alm  and  palmetto  spreading  tlu.r 
fanlike  loaves  in  beautiful  profusion.  .\t 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  many  (*f  tlmm 
charred  and  blackened  by  tire,  sleeps  th- 
dull  calm  water,  sometimes  in  a  siualhr 
poid  dyi'd  to  a  colour  like  that  id'porlfr  •: 
coffee  by  thedi'eayed  vegetation  of  succl^• 
sive years;  hut  in  thelargerpo(ds,oftt  n  four 
or  live  feet  d(‘<'p,  lying  idean'i*  and  tnor-' 
translucent  than  when  it  left  the  turhi'i 
reeej)taele  of  the  parent  .Mississippi.  IJu 
on  the  hanks  of  the  great  river  itsd:’ 
between  St.  Louis  and  Natelioi:  laav  h- 
seen,  in  more  ])rofusion,  the  apparcntlv 
interminahle  forests  of  cotton-wmod  and 
cx']iress,  w  hose  dee}>  recesses  far  hevond  the 
present  reach  of  cultivation, ortho  prohahl*' 
ca})abilities  of  existing  negro  labour, 
stretch  the‘dismal  .'iwamj)s' — \vo»'tliyot  tlio 
name — where  men  seldom  venture, even  :r. 
jnir.siiit  of  sj)orl,  which  elsewhere  inako' 
them  brave  so  many  dangers.  The  atni"- 
splicre  in  the  summer  mouths,  wlion  the 
vegetation  is  in  its  greatest  beauty,  ist.' 
deadly  even  for  acclimated  w  hite  men  aid. 
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• ,  in  tho  south.  Nono  hut  nccrvoos 
*'  Yrivo  the  miasiuata  with  impunity. 
S'-'ir  iuu's  seem  .)f  a  texture  coarse 
1,  to^imhihc  the  foul  air  witliout 
uL-e  aiul  their  coarse  skins  repel  the 
j^xious  vapours  which  are  latal  to  the 
while  race.’’ 


l)rivino  hack  from  ( ’Imvlostown, 
(’aroliiia,  Mr.  Mackay  went 
!,v  rail  strai;,^ht  as  an  arrc^v’s  tlioht 
throiiL^li  the  eternal  i)ine-furests,  the 
V  iseless  wail  «)f  whose  hranches  blends 
'traiviclv  with  the  rattle  of  the  train, 
an,!  whire  hm.i;  deep  vistas  till  the 
iiiiairiiiation  even  to  the  sense  of  horror. 
Wherever  you  tr.ivel,  by  river  or  by 
i.iihin  the  southern  States, these  deep 
dark  forests  bound  you  on  the  riglit 
and  the  left.  Their  sombre  maoniti- 
ociiee  is  enlivened  with  the  lush 
tio\vcrinf;ve.£;etation  that  orows  among 
the  underwood,  and  creeps  with  ten¬ 
dril  anus  from  bough  to  bough  and 
tree  to  tree,  binding  them  altogether 
in  rich  tangled  masses  of  blossoms. 
Their  awful  silence  is  broken  by  the 
songs  (d’  the  mocking  birds,  or  the 
.vavnge  bark  of  the  wolf,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  snake.  In  them  the  runaway 
negroes  hide  for  shelter,  till  they  can 
p:is.>  by  the  underground  railway  to 
(aiiada;  and  ami<l  their  wide  wild 
iinnu‘nsities,untroddenand  unknown, 
the  plantations  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
gleam  ideasantly  like  oases  in  the 
desert. 


The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada, 
howevei-,  wore  a  greater  enchantment 
for  Mr.  Mackay  than  the  rivers  of  the 
south.  Three  scenes,  he  tells  us,  sur¬ 
passed  all  others  tliat  he  saw  in 
America  for  sublimity  :  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  the  (.Miaudiere  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  the  Jbipids  of  ,St.  Lawrence.  The 
most  thrilling  narrative  of  the  book 
is  the  account  of  shooting  the  rapids, 
and  we  transcribe  it  f<^r  those  who 
may  not  be  able  to  peruse.the  book, 
and  are  not  likely  to  see  the  St. 
Lawrence. 


Our  pilot  started  from  shore  in  a  canoe, 
and,  (111  reaching  the  “Kingston,”  sprang 
nimbly  upon  deck — an  indiibitahle  red 
man.  but  without  jiaint  and  feathers,  in 
the  European  costume  of  his  vocation,  lie 
had  a  keen  black  eye  and  a  (luick  hand, 


and  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
aiiee  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
of  the  necessity  that  lay  upon  him  to  have 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  on  the 
alert,  to  carry  our  vessel  in  safety  down  this 
frantic  staircase  of  seventy  feet  in  a  run  of 
about  three  miles,  intersected  and  encum¬ 
bered  by  many  rocks,  and  with  a  current 
rushing  in  some  places  at  the  rate  of  1 5 
or  2U  miles  an  hour.  Our  trusty  pilot  was 
equal  to  his  work.  He  was  all  nerve — and 
nerves ;  and  at  one  point  more  especially 
of  our  mad  career,  w  hen  wo  seemed  to  ho 
running  right  upon  a  point  of  rock  jiro- 
jecting  about  two  feet  above  the  surface, 
to  he  unevitaldy  dashed  to  pieces  —  a 
sudden  turn  of  his  wrist  altered  our  course 
instantaneously,  and  sent  us  down  a  long 
rcacli,  amid  showers  of  dashing  spray,  at 
rj'ckless  sjiced,  like  a  railway  train,  full 
tilt  upon  another  heap  of  rocks,  that 
scemoil  absolutely  to  bar  the  passage.  A 
dclav  of  one  second  in  altering  our  course 
would  have  Ix’cn  certain  perdition ;  hut 
the  mind  of  the  rctl  man,  (piick  as  elec¬ 
tricity,  communicated  its  impulse  to  his 
hand,  and  his  hand,  with  the  same  ra])idity, 
to  the  wliccl,  and  away  we  were  again, 
before  we  could  draw  breath,  safe  in  decj) 
waters — dancing  along  impetuously,  but 
safeh’,  into  new  dangers,  to  be  as  sjilendidly 
and  triumphantly  surmounted.  The  trees 
upon  either  side  seemed  to  pass  out  of  our 
field  of  vision  as  instantaneously  as  tlio 
phantasmagoria  seen  in  the  magic  lantern, 
and  wlicn  we  darted  at  last  into  the  blue 
water,  and  saw  far  beliind  us  the  snowy 
wr(‘aths  and  fcatlierv  crests  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  waves  through  which  our  ship  had 
whizzed  like  an  arrow,  the  i)ropricty  of 
the  expression  “  Shooting  the  Kapids” 
needed  no  justification  but  this  sceue  and 
its  reiucmbraiice. 

Mr.  Alackay  (Ioe.s  not  enter  pro¬ 
foundly  upon  the  ditticult  political 
and  social  problems  that  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
United  States  present.  He  is  not  a 
political  economist  or  a  pliiloso|)her. 
He  leavTS  these  problems  for  othei*s. 
Ho  does,  however,  relate  the  opinions 
of  the  educated  Americans  whom  he 
met,  and  these  opinions  are  valuable. 
A  hew  line  of  tactics  is  adopted  by 
the  defenders  of  slavery  in  the 
south — Mr.  FitzHugh  is  the  apostle 
of  the  new  creed. 

He  exclaims,  “  I  treat  slavery  a.s 
a  positive  good  —  not  a  necessary 
evil,”  and  atlirms  that  “the  world 
when  all  other  social  forms  have  failed 
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and  been  exhausted  will  fall  back 
on  domestic  slavery.”  Ilis  argument 
is  condensed  in  this  passage  : — 

but  we  not  only  boast  that  the  white 
slave  trade  is  more  exacting  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  than  black  slavery,  but  that  it  is  more 
cruel,  ,in  leaving  thie  labourer  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  family  out  of  the 
pittance  which  skill  or  capital  has  allowed 
him  to  retain.  "SVhen  his  day’s  labour  is 
ended  he  is  free,  but  over-burdened  with 
the  cares  of  lus  family  and  household, 
which  make  his  freedom  an  empty  and 
delusive  mockery,  but  his  employer  is 
really  free,  and  may  enjoy  the  profits 
made  by  other  people’s  labour  without  a 
care  or  trouble  as  to  their  well-being. 
The  negro  slave  is  free,  too,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over,  and  free  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body ;  for  the  master 
provides  food,  raiment,  house,  fuel,  and 
every  tiling  else  necessary  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  himself  and  family.  The 
master’s  labours  commence  when  the 
slave’s  end.  No  wonder  wliite  slave¬ 
holders  should  prefer  the  slaver^'  of  white 
*a**n  and  capital  to  negro  slavery — since 
the  white  slaveholding  is  more  profitable, 
and  is  free  from  all  the  cares  and  labours 
of  black  slaveholding. 

Mr.  Mackay  does  not  argue  the 
question  with  this  new  philosopher, 
who  “  has  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie.”  It  is  enough  to  respond 
in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
“Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone.” 
"Were  ease  and  abundance  his  chief 
good,  then  the  pig  were  a  nobler  and 
a  happier  being  than  he.  Deeper 
and  deadlier  the  virus  of  that  tremen¬ 
dous  evil — Slavery — is  eating  into 
the  body-politic  of  the  United 
States  ;  ami,  if  they  ever  be  em- 
liroiled  in  civil  war,  and  torn 
asunder,  it  will  be  the  avenging  and 
natural  con.sequence  of  cherisliingand 
propagating  this  enormous  evil. 

The  Two  Paths.  Being  Lectures  on 

Art  and  its  Application  to  Decoration 

and  Manufacture.  By  John  Ivuskin, 

M.A.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 

Cornhill. 

There  are  five  lectures  and  five  ap¬ 
pendices  in  this  volume.  Four  of  the 
lectures  w'ere  delivered  before  art- 
students  ;  one  only  before  a  mixed 
audience.  But  the  reading  of  these 
lectures  will  not  be  so  confined.  Mr. 


Ruskin’s  authority  and  reputation 
and  the  vivid  charm  of  his  style’ 
will  carry  them  into  exoteric  circle^’ 
who  will  profit  nearly  as  much  from 
their  perusal  as  the  exoteric  few  wk 
have  devoted  themselves  to  any  de- 
partment  of  “  The  Fine  Arts.”  Ever\- 
rift  of  these  noble  lectures  is  loaded 
with  precious  ore.  From  the 
page  to  the  last  the  miiul  is  arousetl 
and  held  by  a  strong  fascination 
wdiile  tniths,  w'earinga  pure  celestui 
aspect,  pass  before  our  view  corusoj 
igni  nnbila  diridentes,  never  to  W 
forgotten.  The  volume  is  radiaui 
with  the  briglitest  moral  lustre,  and 
quickens  the  soul  with  the  highen 
principles  of  duty,  while  it  eduaues 
the  taste  and  infoniis  the  intellect. 
It  is  the  moral  truth  which  is  found 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  art,  as  of  eveiy 
function  and  activity  of  life,  which, 
being  so  grandly  expounded  hy  Mr. 
Buskin,  gives  this  liook  a  meliniiii^ 
and  a  'worth  to  unartistic  as  well  a” 
professional  readers  ;  for  tlnit  tnuh 
has  a  direct  reference  to  them  and  to 
all  men,  e.g.y  w’itli  w  hat  closeness  (hx-.'s 
the  following  paragraph  tit  to  every 
conscience  : — “  By  the  w’uy,  the  old 
Douglas  motto — ‘Tender  and  true,' 
may  wisely  be  taken  up  again  hy 
all  of  us,  for  our  own,  in  art  lut 
less  than  in  other  things.  Dcpeiul 
upon  it,  the  first  imivoi’sal  charactei- 
Lstic  of  all  groat  art  is  tenderne.ss, 
the  second  is  truth.  I  find  this  niore 
and  more  every  day  ;  an  infinitude  of 
tenderne.ss  is  the  cliief  gift  and  in¬ 
heritance  of  all  truly  great  men.  It 
is  sure  to  involve  a  relative  inten>ity 
of  disdain  towards  base  things,  and 
an  appearance  of  sternness  and  an\>- 
gance  in  the  eyes  of  all  hard,  .stiipitl, 
and  vulgar  people  ;  iiuite  tenific  to 
such,  if  they  are  capable  of  terror,  and 
hateful  to  them,  if  they  are  nothing 
higher  than  hatred.  Dantes  is  the  great 
type  of  this  class  of  mind.  I  Siiy  the 
jirst  inheritance  is  tenderness,  the 
second  truth  ;  because  the  tendcme>' 
is  in  the  make  of  the  creature,  the 
truth  in  his  acquii'ed  habits  and 
knowledge  ;  besides,  the  love  comes 
til's!  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  time, and 
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alwflvs  pmo  and  complete  ; 
the  trntli,  at  best,  imperfect.” 

Maiiv  will  also  seek  this  volume 
for  tiie  more  pleasure,  too,  of  reading 
most  flexile,  musical,  simple,  ex- 
prc<dve  language— language  which 
leeins  at  one  time  sculpturesque  in 
it.  clear  nature  and  outline,  without 
I  hue  of  colour  darkening  its  surfoce, 
*ui.]  at  another  bends,  and  wavers, 
iml  f^litters  like  a  June  garden  with 
a  fra^ant  and  many-coloured  profu¬ 
sion.”  Mr.  Ruskin  has  himself  obeyed 
hi.s  own  laws,  and  now  reaps  the  fniit 
of  his  obedience.  In  reading  his 
wortls,  you  feel  that  his  soul  has  im¬ 
bibed  the  secret  harmonies  of  nature, 
and  without  an  effort  they  repeat 
themselves  in  the  rhythm  and  ex¬ 
quisite  music  of  his  sentences.  The 
Liw  and  its  effect  arc  both  exhibited 
in  his  advice  to  architects,  for  the 
architecture  of  his  own  stjde  shows  its 
tiiitli.  “  Do  not  think,”  he  says,  “  it 
wa.sted  time  to  sulmiit  yourselves  to 
any  influence  which  may  firing  upon 
you  any  noble  feeling.  Rise  early, 
always  watch  the  sunrise,  and  the 
way*  the  clouds  break  from  the 
(lawn ;  you  will  cast  your  statue- 
draperies  in  quite  another  than 
your  common  way,  when  the  re- 
iiiemb ranee  of  that  cloud-motion  is 
wiili  you,  and  of  the  scarlet  vesture 
of  the  morning.  Live  always  in  the 
spring  time  in  the  country  ;  you  do 
nut  know  what  leaf-form  means,  un- 
I0S.S  you  have  seen  the  buds  burst,  and 
the  voung  leaves  breathing  in  the 
sun>hine  and  wondering  at  the  lirst 
.diower  of  rain.” 

And,  besides,  how  many  other  no¬ 
lle  hs.sons  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
of  purity  and  joy,  are  taught  in  this 
volume  in  language  which  is  wedded 


as  mii.^ic  to  the  thought. 

W  e  are  profoundly  convinced  Air. 
niiskin’s  (jrcat  doctrine  in  art  is  es- 
•^eiitially  and  eternally  true.  He  va¬ 
riously  expresses  it.  It  is  “the  de- 
Ityiidence  of  all  noble  design  in  any 
kind  in  the  sculpture  and  painting  of 
organic  form.”  Again,  “Wherever 
art  is  practiced  for  its  own  .sake,  and 
the  delight  of  the  workman  is  in  w  hat 


he  does  and  produces,  instead  of  what 
he  inteqirets  or  exhibits,  then  art  ha.s 
an  influence  of  the  most  fatal  kind 
on  brain  and  heart,  and  it  issues,  if 
long  so  pursued,  in  the  destruction 
both  of  intellectual  pow'er  and  moral 
principle  ;  wdiereas  art,  devoted  hum¬ 
bly  and  self-forgetfully,  to  the  clear 
statement  and  record  of  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  is  ahvays  helpful  and 
beneficial  to  mankind,  full  of  com¬ 
fort,  strength,  and  salvation.” 

The  ministry  and  function  of  art 
is  thus  radically  the  same  as  that  of 
science — to  interpret  nature  :  for  the 
least  .subtlety  of  it  surpasses  the 
greatest  capacity  of  man.  Man’.s 
sendee  therefore  is  Jiumble,  yet  glo¬ 
rious.  In  himself  there  is  no  good 
thing  ;  and  wdien  he  seeks  to  please 
and  magnify  himself  he  al>andons 
truth  for  falsehood  and  good  for  evil ; 
but  if  he  delights  in  the  work  of 
God,  as  far  greater  than  himself,  and 
makes  it  his  noblest  ambition  to 
know'  it  and  teach  it  to  others,  his 
own  soul  is  (piick  with  an  abounding 
life.  Truth  and  peace  are^then  his  pos¬ 
sessions  and  his  gifts.  So  the  highest 
teaching  of  art  by  Air.  Ruskin,  a.s 
of  science  by  Bacon,  and  of  philo* 

, Sophy  by  Sir  Win.  Hamilton,  is  in 
beautiful  accordance  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  revealed  religion.  We  are 
not  to  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  God  ; 
and  in  that  life  for  the  Greatest  and 
Best,  wdio  is  God,  we  only  know'  the 
capacity  and  enjoy  the  blessedness  of 
life.  Science,  idiilosophy,  and  art 
all  corroborate  the  religion  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  of  the  cross  ;  and  we  have 
read  Air.  Ruskin’s  book  with  solemn 
pleasure,  iis  a  w  ork  not  only  teaching 
art,  but  enforcing  the  precepts  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  only  from  our  admiration  of  Air. 
Ruskin’s  genius  and  works,  that  we 
are  induced  to  regret  so  deejily  the 
little  deformities  which  obscure  their 
splendour  and  mar  ^their  infiuence. 
In  this  volume  there  are  instances  of 
that  quick,  explosive  and,  at  times, 
supercilious  tone  w  hich  is  alien  from 
the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  and  deroga¬ 
tory  to  his  moral  greatness.  Again, 
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he  claims  such  fiistidious  purism  and 
exactitude  in  his  writint^s  that  he 
courts  the  curious  research  and  the 
joyous  Eurekiis  of  his  critics  when 
they  find  him  tripping.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  do  not  hesitiite  to  aver  he 
has  pretended  to  a  precision  and 
scrupulosity  in  his  etymologicid 
valuation  of  the  terms  of  ‘‘elegant” 
and  “  excellent  ”  which  is  preposter¬ 
ous.  I’hese  ?rords,  like  many  others, 
have  drifted  far  away  from  the  hed 
of  their  original  growth,  and  do  not 
now  mean  what  he  conceives  their 
etymology  strictly  to  denote.  We 
can  only  smile  at  Mr.  Kuskin’s  self- 
assurance  when  he  writes  thus  :  “  A 
little  while  ago,  I  had  to  speak  of  an 
architectural  design,  and  called  it 
‘  elegant,’  meaning,  founded  on  good 
and  well  ‘elected’  (!)  models;  the 
))rinted  report  gave  ‘  excellent  ’  de¬ 
sign  (that  is  to  Stiy,  design  excellcnthj 
good\  which  I  did  not  mean,  and 
should  even  in  the  most  hurried 
s})eaking  never  have  said.” 


Tuk  Poetical  AVorks  of  the  late 
Kichari*  Fi'uness,  with  a  Sketch 
OF  HIS  Life,  l)v.(r.  C.  Holland,  M.D. 
London:  Partridge  and  Co. 

Riciiaui)  Fcrxrss  passed  his  hon¬ 
ourable  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
regions  of  the  “  Peak  :  ” 


“  »  mdbg  Derwont  pours  his 

O’er  huge  misshapen  blocks,  tlirouoh  t,„, 
ling  woods ;  • 

AVhere  the  blue  hills  in  bold  perspeotire 

And  marble  mountains  colorinado  tk 
skies.” 


and  we  can  to  some  extent  trace  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  sceiien- 
in  the  more  prominent  eharacteihti* 
of  his  style.  The  materials  for  his 
biography  were  of  rare  and  instnictive 
character,  and  they  are  iHoirdit  to 
gelher  hy  Dr.  Holland  in  able 
and  discriminating  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  narrative  which  is  WfH 
adapt-ed  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
young  meu  of  aliility.  In  these  poeilis 
will  he  found  glowing  sallies  of  im¬ 
agination,  directed  hy  vigorous  jud;;- 
meiit — keen  satire  and  vivid  hninoiH, 
laying  hare  the  enormities  of  folly  and 
superstition  —  descriptive  ]>icturcs, 
true  to  nature  and  to  life- and 
thrilling  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
j  pressed  race  of  humanity.  Two  lines 
I  from  “  The  Astrologer”  will  illustrate 
I  not  so  much  the  author’s  st3de  as  his 


Mav  Truth  eternal  pour  a  tluoJ  of  dav, 
hi  sister  science,  and  direct  her  way.  ’ 
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SERMONS. 

by  TIIK  rev.  E.  PAXTON  HOOD. 
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